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STUDENTS'   EXPENSES. 


Nearly  six  years  have  {)as8ed  since  Professor  George  H. 
Palmer,  on  Commencement  Day,  1887,  delivered  liis  interesting 
and  convincing  address  on  College  Expenses  at  Harvard. 
Securing  his  figures  from  the  students  themselves,  he  made 
plain  the  fact  that  the  individual  expenditure  of  a  quarter  part 
of  the  members  of  the  class  of  1887  had  been  less  than  $650  a 
year;  and  that,  among  those  included  in  the  group,  several 
were  able  to  keep  their  outlays  for  an  academic  year  down  to, 
or  a  little  })elow,  the  modest  sum  of  $450.  His  presentation  of 
the  truth  was  so  attractive  to  graduates  who  listened  to  him 
that  they  at  once  arranged  for  the  publication,  not  only  of  the 
address  but  of  nine  octavo  pages  of  extracts  from  the  students' 
letters  upon  which  his  summary  was  based. 

After  many  thousands  of  copies  of  the  address  had  been 
distributed  to  the  alumni,  successive  editions  were  printed  for 
the  use  of  parents,  students,  and  those  wishing  to  become 
connected  with  the  University ;  and,  until  compai'atively  re- 
cently, the  "  Palmer  pamphlet "  has  Ijeen  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  effective  documents  sent  from  the  University  Office. 

Since  1887  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  College  life, 
and  its  surroundings.  In  1886-87,  the  year  in  which  Professor 
Palmer  gathered  together  his  statistics,  the  total  number  of 
students  in  the  College  was  1077  ;  in  November,  181)2,  it  was 
1600.  In  1887,  the  whole  University  contained  1688  students, 
exclusive  of  the  76  persons  who  took  Summer  courses ;  at  the 
time  the  appended  letters  were  written  the  total  numl^er  of 
students  was  2966,  not  counting  500  persons  who  were 
enrolled  in  the  summer  school  of  1892.  In  1887,  only  650  men 
were  accommodated  by  the  Dining  Association  in  Memorial 
Hall ;  in  1892,  1085  students  found  seats  there.  The  average 
price  of  board  at  the  Hall  in  1886-87  was  $4.16|  a  week;  in 
1891-9-2,  it  had  fallen  to  $3.98J  a  week.  The  Foxcroft  Club 
did  not  exist  in  1887  ;  in  fact,  it  was  not  organized  until  1889, 


its  doors  being  opened  to  about  sixty  members  in  September  of 
that  year.  In  December,  1892,  it  had  221  members,  some  of 
whom,  thanks  to  the  a  la  carte  system,  paid  as  little  as  $2.00  a 
week  for  their  board.  The  present  bill  of  fare  of  the  Club  is 
as  follows :  — 

PRICE-LIST   OF   THE   FOXCROFT   CLUB. 

Hours  for  meals:  Breakfast,  7.30-8.50;  Lunch,  12.30-1.30;  Dinner,  5.30-6.30. 
Sunday:  Breakfast,  8-9.30 ;  Lunch,  12.30-1.30;  Dinner,  5.30-6.30. 


Tea  . 
Coffee 
Cocoa 


3  ctfl. 
3    *' 
3    " 


Glass  of  Milk 2 

Bowl  of  Milk 4 


Butter 
Cheese 


1  ct. 
1    '* 


Pies. 

Apricot 5  cts 

Peach 5    *' 

Mince 5    " 

Apple 5   " 

Cranberry 5    " 


White  Bread  (2  slices)  . 
Graham  Bread  (2  slices) 
Com  Bread  (1  piece)  . 
Rolls  (each)  .... 
Graham  Gems  (eacli)  . 
Crackers  (plate)  .... 

Doughnuts 

Gingerbrea<l  (I  pieco)    . 
Cookies  (2) 


ct. 


cts. 
ct. 


FnriT. 

Apples 2 

Bananns     2 

Preserves 4 


cts. 


Breakfast  and  Lunch. 


Oatmeal  and  Milk 4  cts. 

Wheat  and  Milk 4  *' 

Hominy  anl  Milk 4  " 

Rice  and  Milk  .    .    : 4  " 

Dry  Toast 2  " 

Buttered  Toa>t 3  '* 

Cold  Meats 10  " 

Beefsteak  (for  breakfast)  .  .    .  10  " 


Hot  Potatoes 

Baked  Beans 

Eggs  (2)  boiled  (J  order  \  price) 
Eggs  (2)  dropped     *'  " 

Fried  Eg^s  (2) 
Eggs  (2)  on  toast 

Egg  Omelette 10    " 

Soup  (for  lunch) 4    " 


t  ( 


(( 


i( 


2  cts. 
4    " 

8    " 

8    •' 

8    '' 

10    " 


DiNNEK. 

Fish .    10  cts.     Stew 1)  cts. 

Roast  Beef 10    ♦'       Potatoes 2    '* 

**        "    J  or  ler 7    **       Vegetables 3    '* 

Roast  Lamb 10   "       Pudding    .    •   • 4    " 

Chicken  or  Turkey 10    '* 


Other  dishes  at  the  discretion  of  the  Steward. 


Fruit. 


Vegktaiilks*. 


Prin>iNO. 


pp 


The  "  Twentv-One  Clul),"  descrited  in  several  of  the  follow- 
ing  letters  has  also  been  formed  recently,  and  although  it  does 
not  admit  a  large  num}>er  of  meml)ers,  it  is  one  of  the  active 
forces  in  lowering  the  average  of  student  exj^enses.  The 
Loan-Furniture  Association  began  work  in  1890.  Its  origi- 
nators were  the  same  group  of  officers  and  students  who 
organized  the  Foxcroft  Club,  and  in  Septem}>er,  1892,  they  had 
succeeded  in  accumulating  stock  enough  to  furnish  thirty 
rooms  wholly,  and  sixteen  others  in  part.  The  aimual  charge 
for  a  complete  set  of  room  furniture,  including  china,  is 
$').00. 

Since  1890  the  Committee  on  the  Reception  of  Students  has 
published  at  the  opening  of  each  year  a  list  of  rooms  to  be  let 
in  private  houses  in  Cambridge  and  its  environs.  The  list  has 
descril>ed  the  rooms  briefly  and  stated  the  exact  rent  asked. 
This  grouping  of  facts  and  figures  has  not  only  facilitated  the 
process  of  letting  and  hiring  rooms,  but  it  has  tended  to 
establish  uniformity  and  stability  in  rates,  to  the  protection  of 
all  concerned.  By  covering  a  large  residence  area  the  list  has 
extended  competition  and  made  rates  more  moderate  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  been. 

At  the  time  that  Professor  Palmer  delivered  his  address,  no 
systematic  help  was  given  by  the  University  officers  to  students 
who  wished  to  earn  money  during  vacations  or  in  their  spare 
hours  through  term-time.  A  few  students,  recognized  as 
comj>etent  tutors,  left  their  names  with  the  Dean  of  the 
College,  and  were  by  him  occasionally  assisted  in  securing 
private  pupils. 

In  1887—88,  an  employment  bureau  was  established  in  the 
University  office,  and  all  needy  students,  whether  in  the 
College  or  the  professional  schools,  were  encouraged  to  seek 
through  this  agency  for  opportunities  to  earn  money. 
Usuallv  al)out  two  hundred  names  are  carried  on  the  list, 
and  every  chance  for  employment  which  l)eeomes  known  to 
the  Office  is  referred  to  one  or  more  of  the  most  promising 
applicants.  This  system  has  not  only  utilized  chances  for 
remunerative  work,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost  to 
those  seeking  to  earn  money,  but  it  has  stinmlated  the  demand 
for  helpers  from  among  undergraduates.     As  the  bureau  ex- 
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tends  its  services  to  those  who  are  about  to  take  degrees  in 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  as  it  is  able  to  secure  permanent  posi- 
tions for  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  graduated  vnth 
good  standinor  men  of  small  means  feel  more  confidence  in 
their  future,  and  less  dread  of  being  unable  to  repay  loans  and 
advances  to  those  who  are  encouraging  them  in  securing  a 
|[  Colleore  education.     The  services  of  the  bureau  are  of  course 

given  without  charge  of  any  kind. 

Not  only  have  necessary  expenses  of  cei-tain  kinds  been 
reduced  and  the  earning  power  of  students  increased  by  the 
agencies  named,  but  the  power  of  the  University  to  apply 
direct  pecuniary  aid  to  poor  and  worthy  scholars  of  high  rank 
has  been  remarkably  extended.  In  1887,  the  University  aid 
fimds  yielded  an  annual  sum  for  distribution  of  about  $50,000 ; 
now  over  $89,000  is  assigned  each  year. 

From  these  statements  it  appears  that  since  Professor 
Palmer  collected  his  interesting  figures  from  the  class  of  1887, 
the  minimum  cost  of  living  among  strictly  economical  students 
has  been  reduced  in  some  of  the  most  important  items,  viz : 
board,  lodging  and  furniture  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
account,  larger  opportunities  to  earn  money,  directly  by  work 
and  indirectly  by  high  scholarship,  have  been  created.  The 
letters  which  form  the  greater  part  of  this  pamphlet,  fiilly 
establish  the  reality  of  this  change.  They  show  that  students 
of  the  most  intelligent  kind  are  able  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  an  academic  year  by  a  sum  appreciably  smaller  than  the 
$450,  which  was  the  normal  minimum  in  1887.  They  also 
show  that  corresponding  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
outlay  of  students  who  are  not  as  strictly  economical  as 
those  whose  accounts  define  the  present  line  of  lowest 
expenditure. 

Professor  Palmer  said :  —  "  Out  of  the  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  men  who  have  replied,  fifty-six,  or  about  one  quarter 
of  the  class,  have  spent  between  $450  and  $650  in  each  of  the 
four  years  of  residence ;  fifty-four,  or  again  about  a  quarter, 
have  spent  between  $650  and  $975 ;  but  sixty-one,  hardly 
more  than  a  quarter,  have  spent  a  larger  sum  than  $1200. 
The  smallest  amount  in  any  one  year  was  $400 ;  the  largest, 
$4000," 


The  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1891  published  the  following 
figures  in  his  report  which  appeared  in  1892  :  — 

EXPENSES. 

Amount.  M 

^    f  Below  $500 25 

\  Boarded  at  home 14 

2.  #500-^700 49 

3.  $700-f  1000 68 

{AboTe$1000 83 

••      #2000 11 

"      $3000 3 


The  smallest  amount  in  any  one  year  was  ""  $300-$400  ** ; 
the  largest  $4200.  Apparently,  out  of  the  243  members  of  the 
class  of  1891,  whose  answers  are  classified  above,  thirty-six  per 
cent  passed  through  Harvard  College  upon  an  annual  individual 
outlay  of  less  than  $700.  Fifty  members  of  the  class  either  did 
not  answer  their  secretary's  questions,  or  replied  in  such  a  way 
that  their  answers  could  not  be  clearly  grouped.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  between  thirty  and  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the 
entire  class  of  1891  expended,  on  an  average,  less  than  $700  a 
year.  Of  the  members  of  the  class  of  1887  about  fifty  per  cent 
lived  on  less  than  $1000  a  year ;  of  the  members  of  1891  fifty- 
six  per  cent  lived  on  less  than  $1000. 

While  some  of  the  statements  made  by  Professor  Palmer  are 
less  applicable  to  the  present  than  to  1887,  others  are  as  full  of 
force  as  when  first  uttered.  He  gave  two  pieces  of  advice,  one 
to  parents,  one  to  graduates.  To  parents  with  means  he  said : 
"  Give  your  son  a  competent  allowance  when  you  send  him  to 
Harvard,  and  oblige  him  to  stick  to  it.  To  learn  calculation 
will  contribute  as  much  to  his  equipment  for  life  as  any  elective 
study  he  can  pursue ;  and  calculation  he  will  not  learn,  unless, 
after  a  little  experience,  you  tell  him  precisely  what  sum  he  is 
to  receive.  If,  in  a  haphazard  way,  you  pour  $2000  into  his 
pocket,  then,  in  an  equally  haphazard  way,  $2000  will  come  out. 
Whatever  extravagance  exists  at  Harvard  to-day  is  the  fault  of 
you  foolish  parents.  The  College,  as  a  college,  cannot  stop 
extravagance.  It  cannot  take  away  a  thousand  dollars  from 
your  son  and  tell  him  —  what  would  be  perfectly  true  —  that 
he  will  be  better  off  with  the  remaining  thousand ;  that  you 
must  do  yourselves.     And  if  you  ask,  '  What  is  a  competent 
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allowance  ? '  out  of  what  my  correspondents  say  I  will  frame 
you  five  answers.  If  your  son  is  something  of  an  artist  in 
economy,  he  may  live  here  on  $G00,  or  less ;  he  will  recjuire  to 
he  an  artist  to  accomplish  it.  If  he  will  live  closely,  carefully, 
yet  with  full  regard  to  all  that  is  required,  he  may  do  so,  with 
nearly  half  his  class,  on  not  more  than  $800.  If  you  wish  him 
to  live  at  ease  and  to  obtain  the  many  refinements  whicli 
money  will  purchase,  give  him  $1000.  Indeed,  if  I  were  a 
very  rich  man,  and  had  a  boy  whose  character  I  could  trust,  so 
that  I  could  be  sure  that  all  he  laid  out  would  be  laid  out 
wisely,  I  might  add  $200  more,  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
other  appliances  of  delicate  culture.  But  I  should  be  sure  that 
every  dollar  I  gave  him  over  $1200  would  be  a  dollar  of 
danger." 

To  graduates  he  said,  after  warning  them  not  to  advise 
needy,  dull,  and  commonplace  youth  to  come  here  to  strive  for 
prizes  not  within  their  power  to  win :  "  But  whenever  you 
encounter  a  poor  boy  of  eager,  aggressive  mind,  a  youth  of 
energy,  one  capable  of  feeling  the  enjoyment  of  struggling 
with  a  multitude  and  of  making  his  merit  known,  say  to  him 
that  Har\^ard  College  is  expressly  constituted  for  such  as  he. 
Here  he  will  find  the  largest  provision  for  his  needs  and  the 
clearest  field  for  his  talents.  Money  is  a  power  everj'where. 
It  is  a  power  here ;  but  a  power  of  far  more  restricted  scope 
than  in  the  world  at  large.  In  this  magnificent  hall  rich  and 
poor  dine  together  daily.  At  the  Union  they  debate  together. 
At  the  clubs  which  foster  special  interests  .  .  .  considerations 
of  money  have  no  place.  If  the  poor  man  is  a  man  of  muscle, 
the  athletic  organizations  will  welcome  him ;  if  a  man  skilled  in 
words,  he  will  be  made  an  editor  of  the  college  papers ;  and  if 
he  has  the  powers  that  fit  him  for  such  a  place,  the  whole  body 
of  his  classmates  will  elect  him  Orator,  Ivy  Orator,  Odist,  or 
Poet,  without  the  slighest  regard  to  whether  his  purse  is  full 
or  empty.  The  poor  man,  it  is  tine,  will  not  be  chosen  for 
ornamental  oflSces,  for  positions  which  imply  an  acquaintance 
with  etiquette,  and  he  may  be  cut  off  from  intimacy  with  the 
frequenters  of  the  ball-room  and  the  opera ;  but  as  he  will 
probably  have  little  time  or  taste  for  these  things,  his  loss  will 
not  be  large.     In  short,  if  he  has  anything  in  him, — has  he 


scholai^hip,  brains,  wit,  companionnbility,  stout  moral  pur- 
pose, or  quiet  Christian  character,  —  his  qualities  will  find  as 
prompt  a  recognition  at  Harvard  as  anywhere  on  earth.*' 

Each  of  the  forty  men  whose  letters  are  here  published  was 
requested  by  me  to  prepare,  in  his  own  way,  a  statement  of 
his  ne^essarj'  expenditures  during  the  time  of  his  residence  in 
Harvard  University.  I  selected  men  who  were  well  known  to 
me  to  l>e  very  poor,  earnest,  scholarly,  eager  to  secure  remu- 
nerative work,  and  likely  to  be  methodical  and  accurate  in 
money  matters.  Among  them  I  chose  representatives  not  only 
of  the  undergraduate  classes,  but  of  the  Graduate  School  and 
the  Divinitv,  Law  and  Medical  Schools.  Nine  of  the  writers 
attended  other  colleges  l>efore  coming  to  Harvard,  and  were 
able  to  make  intelligent  comparisons  between  exi)enses  and 
cjanees  to  earn  money  here  and  elsewhere.  Although  the 
selection  of  the  men  was  not  influenced  by  their  place  of  birth 
or  residence,  examination  of  their  registration  record  showed 
that  while  nearly  half  of  them  have  come  from  the  New 
England  States,  j'et  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  the  South,  the 
middle  and  &r  West,  the  Pacific  Coast,  Canada,  Ja]>an,  and 
two  European  nations  are  represented  among  them.  The 
fitting  schools  from  which  they  have  come,  include  most  of  the 
large  high  schools  and  academies  which  annually  send  more 
than  eight  or  ten  pupils  to  the  College,  but  the  majority  of  the 
writers  have  come  from  small  and  widely  scattered  institutions. 
As  a  rule,  these  men  have  l)een  forced  to  devote  too  much  time 
t )  earning  money  to  attain  the  verj'  highest  grade  of  academic 
standinof,  vet  few  of  them  have  records  Ixilow  tlie  averagre.  In 
fict,  the  numl)er  of  those  having  conspicuously  hiirh  records  is 
greater  than  the  numl)er  of  those  having  poor  grades,  while 
fully  three  quarters  of  the  whole  have  taken,  or  will  take, 
degrees  cum  laude.  As  the  letters  themselves  show,  several  of 
these  men  have  taken  active  part  in  athletic  sports,  and  have 
found  time  to  enjoy  other  fonns  of  undergraduate  life. 

As  a  rule,  the  letters,  like  their  writers,  have  a  cheerful  tone, 
showing  that  the  student  who  lives  economirally  is  not  neces- 
sarily dreary,  though  he  may  have  less  of  pleasure  and  ease 
than  many  of  his  associates.  The  writers  do  not  all  agree  fully 
as  to  some  necessary  items  of  expense,  but  this  diversity  of 
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opinion  is  in  itself  instructive,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
evident  success  of  some  of  the  men  to  economize  where  others 
failed.  I  publish  without  modification  all  the  letters  sent  to 
me,  whether  they  seem  to  be  worthy  examples  of  student- 
writing  and  account-keeping,  or  only  serviceable  by  way  of 
contrast.  Their  order  is  determined  solely  by  their  length, 
but  the  last  and  longest  letter  is  esjjecially  commended  to  the 
careful  attention  of  all  who  receive  this  pamphlet.  It  is  a 
simple,  straightforward  statement  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able student  histories  of  this  generation  of  Harvard  men. 
The  man  who  lived  that  life  did  far  more  than  merely  help 
himself. 

In  reading  these  letters,  those  who  may  be  influenced  by 
them  to  think  of  coming  to  Cambridge  with  only  slender 
resources  should  bear  two  facts  carefully  in  mind.  The  first 
is  that  the  writers  of  these  letters  are  men  of  more  than 
common  ability,  courage,  and  endurance ;  and  that  if  they 
had  been  only  commonplace  men  they  might  not  have  suc- 
ceeded in  their  efforts.  The  second  fact  is  that  this  pamphlet 
has  been  prepared,  not  as  a  general  invitation  to  weak, 
incapable,  or  even  average  students  to  come  to  Cambridge 
with  insufficient  money  to  pay  their  way,  but  simply  as  an 
aid  to  those  who  are  seeking  to  ascertain  accurately  the 
minimum  annual  outlay  of  Harvard  students  of  real  ability. 


IWPPW^ 


LETTERS. 


Dec.  14,  1892. 
lir.  Frank  Bolles  : 

Dear  Sir,  —  In  reply  to  your  request  concerning  College  expenses 
of  last  year,  I  herein  give  a  statement  of  my  own  for  1891-92  :  — 

Room  rent,  fuel,  etc $  40.00 

Board  (private)  5  weeks 17.50 

Board  in  Foxcroft  Club,  36  weeks 60.27 

Initiation  fee  in  club 6.00 

Clothing  and  washing 40.00 

Books  and  stationery 15.00 

Tuition 150.00 

Laboratory  fees 10.00 

$338.77 

Yours  truly, 


Cambridge,  Nov.  7,  1892. 
Mr.  BoLLES : 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  delay  in  responding  to  your 
request.  You  will  recall  the  fact  that  I  was  a  student  at  the  Medical 
School  last  year,  and  had  therefore  fifty  dollars  more  for  tuition  than 
here  in  the  College.  This  statement  of  expenses  which  I  append  is 
as  nearly  exact  as  anything  of  the  kind  can  be,  and  may  help  to  dispel 
some  of  the  vague  notions  enteilained  b}^  many  persons  as  to  the 
amount  actually  required  to  support  a  man  at  this  College  :  — 

For  1891-92. 

Room  rent,  fuel,  board  and  washing $116.00 

Tuition  (Medical  School) 200.00 

Books  and  stationery 16.00 

Laboratory  fee 5.00 

$337.00 

Though  I  went  through  the  year  on  that  sum,  and  will  probably 
Dot  spend  any  more  during  the  present  year,  I  would  not  advise  any 
other  person  to  make  the  attempt  at  quite  so  low  a  figure.  From 
$300  to  $350  should,  however,  make  a  person  quite  comfortable. 

Hoping  this  will  be  of  some  service  to  3'ou  I  am. 

Yours  truly. 
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Harvard  College,  Nov.  1,  1892. 
Dear  Sir:  — 

In  reply  to  your  request,  I  am  very  glad  to  give  an 
account  of  ni}^  expenses  as  a  student  at  Harvard. 

I  entered  college  two  years  &go  with  but  S50.  Being  a  Special 
Student  the  first  year,  I  received  no  assistance  from  the  college,  but 
with  $200  which  I  borrowed,  and  with  what  I  earned  here  during  the 
year,  I  was  able  to  p&y  my  expenses.  Last  year  I  received  a  schol- 
arship of  $150,  and  with  what  I  earned  it  was  nearlj'  sufficient.  My 
expenses  for  last  year  were  as  follows  :  — 

Tuition $150.00 

Board  at  Memorial  Hall 140.00 

Furnished  room 60.00 

Books  and  stationery 14.00 

Clothes  and  washing 46.00 

Total $410.00 

I  wish  to  say  that  with  this  amount  I  can  live  very  comfortably 

here. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  3,  1892. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bolles  :  — 

Your  kind  letter  asking  me  about  my  last  year  at 
college  at  hand.  In  reply,  I  would  say  that,  on  looking  over  my 
accounts,  I  find  that  my  expenses,  exclusive  of  travelling  expenses 
and  washing,  which  I  sent  home,  were  about  $475.  For  this  amount 
I  had  all  that  was  requisite  for  comfort  and  respectabilit}',  but  none 
of  those  things  which  are  elements  onl}'  of  luxury  or  waste. 

Perhaps  a  detailed  account  would  be  of  interest,  and  I  take  the 
liberty  to  oflfer  it  to  you.    • 

Tuition $150.00 

Room,  fuel  and  light 80.00 

Board  (at  Foxcroft  Club) 105.00 

"      (at  restaurants)      16.00 

Theatres  and  amusements 9.00 

Society  fees 9.00 

Books  and  stationery 20.00 

Clothes 50.00 

Sundries 36  00 

,      $476.00 

Ver}'  respectfully  yours. 


■ 
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Harvard  University,  Nov.  5,  1892. 
Dear  Sir.  — 

In  compliance  with  joar  request,  I  wish  to  make  the 
following  statement.  My  expenses  for  the  past  year  (and  I  have 
not  onderestimated  any  of  the  items)  were :  — 

Tuition $150.00 

Room  rent,  fuel,  attendance,  etc 50.00 

Board  (Foxcroft,  etc.; 110.00 

Books,  fftationenr.  etc 15.00 

Washing,  etc 10.00 

Other  expenses 35.00 

ToUl $370.00 

When  I  came  here  a^'ear  ago  I  had  altogether  only  $150.  I  have 
DOW  entered  on  my  second  year's  work,  and  have  a  good  prospect 
of  meeting  my  expenses  for  this  year  with  what  assistance  I  can  get 
here.  They  will  be  somewhat  higher  on  account  of  clothing,  as  the 
amount  I  spent  while  here  last  year  was  insignificant.  The  past 
year's  experience  clearly  shows  that  I  can  get  along  here  much  more 

dbeaply  than  at College ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  any 

good  student  can  live  as  cheaply  here  as  anj'where,   if  not  more 

cheaply. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Cambridge,  Nov.  4,  1892. 
Mr  Dear  Mr.  Bolles  :  — 

I  am  very  glad  to  comply  with  your  request  by  send- 
ing you  a  table  of  my  average  necessary  expenses  for  four  years. 

Tuition $150.00 

Room,  fut-l.  liirht 75.00 

Boar.l 190.00 

Book« 20.00 

Sundrieit 30.00 

$465.00 
Although  the  annual  expenses  are  a  trifle  higher  at  Harvard  tlian  at 
some  American  colleges,  I  regard  the  extraordinarily  greater  chances 
for  making  money  here  as  more  than  an  o.Tset.  Our  scholarships 
average  much  more  ;  there  is  better  opportunity  to  get  private  tutor- 
ing, newspaper  work,  etc.,  and  the  interest  taken  by  the  university 
officers  in  need}'  and  deser>ing  students  is  decideklly  warm.  This 
last  is  a  point  I  would  put  special  emphasis  on. 
If  there  is  anything  more  I  can  tell  you  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so. 

I  am. 

Very  tnil}*  yours. 


i 
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Cambridge,  Dec.  9,  1892. 
Dear  Sir  :  — 

This  is  my  fourth  3'ear  in  the  College.     In  the  first 

two  years  I  lived  in  Boston  earning  my  living  by  teaching  a  private 
school.  Finding  my  work  too  hard,  however,  I  gave  up  the  school, 
and  in  the  third  year  I  came  to  live  in  Cambridge,  giving  private 
lessons  in  German  to  students  in  the  College.  The  income,  however, 
not  being  sufficient  to  cover  all  my  expenses,  I  borrowed  some  money 
from  friends,  with  the  understanding  that  I  should  refund  it  at  my 
earliest  convenience.  This  year  I  am  officiating  in  a  small  congre- 
gation, and  am  living  comfortably. 

M}'^  average  expenses  throughout  all  the  time  were  $425  for  the 
College  3'ear :  — 

Room  rent,  fuel  and  light $45.00 

Board,  Foxcroft  Club  (40  weeks) 140.00 

Clothing,  including  washing 50.00 

Books  and  stationery - 20.00 

Tuition, 150.00 

Sundry  expenses 20.00 

$425.00 

If  you  wish  to  find  out  anything  else  of  me  I  shall  gladly  be  at 

your  service. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  2,  1892. 
Dear  Sir  :  — 

When  I  came  to  College  last  year,  a  Freshman,  I 

was  under  the  impression,  from  what  people  had  told  me,  that  it 

would  cost  me  at  least  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  live. 

But  I  have  found  that  I  can  live  as  cheaply  here  as  anywhere  else. 

Following  are  my  expenses  for  the  academic  year  1891-92  :  — 

Room  rent  (including  heat  and  light) $100.00 

Board  at  Foxcroft  Club 98.76 

Books  and  stationery 15.00 

Clothing  and  washing 65.00 

Tuition 150.00 

Laboratory  fee 2.50 

Sundry  (necessary)  expenses 10.00 

Total $441.26 

I  might  have  saved  fifty  dollars  had  1  chosen  to  share  my  room 
with  some  other  student,  thus  reducing  my  total  expenses  to  $391.26. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  with  the  assistance  I  am  receiving  from 

Harvard,   I  am  enabled  to  work   my  way  through  College  without 

difficulty. 

Respectfully  yours, 
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Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  1,  1892. 
Mr.  BoLLEs: 

Dear  Sir, — The  total  expenses  of  my  freshman  year,  1891-92, 
were  under  $400.  The  figures  given  below  of  necessary  expenditures 
are  nearly  accurate  :  — 

Tuition $150.00 

Board  at  Foxcroft 70.00 

Room,  fuel,  etc 30.00 

Books  and  stationery 15.00 

Carfare 35.00 

Clothing 60.00 

Furniture •    ...  15.00 

$375.00 

As  I  live  only  eight  miles  from  Cambridge,  I  went  home  on  an 
average  twice  a  week.  Thus  m}'  car-fare  is  an  important  item  and 
my  board  correspondingly  less. 

I  was  fortunate  in  drawing  a  good,  low-priced  college  room,  and 
also  in  having  my  general  lauiidr}'  work  done  at  home. 

The   amount  of  assistance   which   I   received   from  the  College, 

together   with  what   I   earned   during  the   year   and   the   following 

summer,  would  cover  m}'  entire  expenses.     I  do  not  see  why  this 

should  not  prove  true  in  the  case  of  another  student,  even  if  he  came 

from  a  distance. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Cambridge,  Oct.  31,  1892. 
Dear  Sir,  — 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  expenses  at  Harvard, 
perhaps  I  cannot  speak  so  much  to  the  point  as  some  whose  expenses 
were  kept  within  a  less  elastic  limit  than  were  mine  last  year.  I  had 
borrowed  rather  more  than  I  needed,  and  was  not  quite  so  economical 
as  I  might  have  been,  —  possibly  less  so  even  than  I  ought  to  have 
been.  Roughly,  I  spent  during  the  year  five  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  including  some  clothing,  a  good  many  more  books  than  were 
immediately  necessary,  board,  tuition,  room-rent  at  eighty  dollars 
(covering  light,  fuel  and  furniture),  street  car  fares,  and  all  sundries. 
The  sundries,  by  the  way,  especially  the  small  ones,  have  a  peculiar 
faculty  of  making  off  with  money,  and  need  to  be  watched  most 
8harpl3^ 

With  a  moderate  jealousy  of  small  expenses  (everyone  looks  after 
the  lai^e  ones)  it  is  easily  possible  to  live  here  on  five  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  and  be  comfortably^  lodged  and  fed.     Further,  leaving 
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out  of  consideration  the  many  scholarships  awarded  to  good  students, 

T  believe  that  very  few  men  whose  work  will  bear  inspection  do  not 

have  an  opportunity  to  at  least  help  themselves  to   a  considerable 

extent  during  the  year. 

Sincerely  j-ours, 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  14,  1892. 
Dear  Sir  :  — 

In    answer   to  3'our   inquiry   regarding   my  College 

expenses  during  the  past  year,  let  me  say  that  the  following  is  an 

accurate  account  of  all  my  College  expenses  for  the  year  1891-92  :  — 

Tuition $150.00 

Room  rent 25.00 

Board 135.00 

Books  and  stationery 30.00 

Washing  and  mendin;^ 18.00 

Fuel  and  light •     ....  18.75 

Laboratory  fees 7.60 

Clothing 50.00 

Sundrie** 25.00 

Furniture 35.00 

Total $494.25 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  I  lived  very  comfortably  indeed  on  this 
amount,  that  my  room,  though  very  reasonable,  is  a  College  room, 
and  not  a  minute's  walk  from  the  College  yard. 

The  total  footing  would  be  $20.20  less,  or  $468,  if  I  had  appor- 
tioned the  expense  of  my  furniture  in  equal  amounts  for  each  year ; 
so  that  the  last  figures  are  more  nearly  my  actual  yearly  expense. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  know  several  men  in  College  who,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  got  through  last  year  considerabty  less  than  I  did 

Very  respectfully. 


Nov.  1,  1892. 
Dear  Sir  :  — 

I  entered  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  a  little 

over  two  years  ago.     When  I  came  here  then,  I  had  only  about  a 

hundred  dollars  in  my  possession,   and   so  was  not  without  some 

misgiving  as  regards  the  continuance  of  my  study  here,  at  the  School. 

But  with  the  aid  of  a  scholarship,  which  was  worth  three  hundred 

dollars  a  year,  and  occasional  income  from  such  sources  as  lecturing, 

writing  for  papers,  and  tutoring,  I  was  enabled  to  get  along  without 

giving  much  trouble  to  any  one  but  myself. 
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The  necessary  expenses  for  the  past  two  years  were  somewhat  as 
follows :  — 

1890-91. 

Tuition $50.00 

Room  rent,  fael,  etc 50.00 

Board  at  Fozcroft 115.00 

Waahing 15.00 

Clothing 50.00 

Books  and  stationer^' 35.00 

$315.00 
1891-92. 

Tuition '     $50.00 

Room  rent 50.00 

Fuel  and  furniture 45.00 

Board  at  Foxcroft 115.00 

Clothing  and  washing 25.00 

Books  anil  stationery 35.00 

$320.00 
Very  truh'  yours, 


Cambridge,  Nov.  10,  1892. 
Fkaxk  Bolles,  Esq.,  Secretary  Harvard  University : 

Dear  Sir,  —  Pardon  me  for  neglecting  to  answer  your  letter  of 
Oct.  26th,  before  this.  I  enclose  a  statement  of  my  expenses  for  last 
Tear,  which  I  hope  will  do  something  to  correct  the  impression  which 
prevails  in  the  West  and  Sonth.  I  should  be  glad  to  correspond  with 
any  persons  interested,  in  regard  to  a  student's  necessary  expenses 
in  Har\'ard. 

My  College  expenses  for  the  3'ear  1891-92  were  as  follows  (I  give 
the  exact  amounts  spent  in  the  different  wa^'s  specified)  :  — 

Room  rent,  furniture,  fuel  and  light $63.65 

Board  (Foxcroft  Club) •  .  105.38 

Clothing  and  washing 60.53 

Books  and  stationery 38.83 

Tuition 150.00 

Incidental 40.30 

Total $458.69 

This  includes  all  the  money  I  paid  out  from  the  day  I  came  to 
Cambridge  until  I  lefl  for  the  summer.  I  see  no  reason  why  any 
student  could  not  live  comfortably  on  the  same  amount. 

I  may  add  that  last  year  I  earned  over  $150  by  tj'pewriting,  and 

from  my  own  experience  can  say  that  any  student  who  can  do  work 

of  this  kind  can  get  all  he  wants  to  do,  and  thus  materially  reduce 

his  expenses. 

Yours  very  truly, 
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Cambndgc,  Mass,  Nov.  10,  1892. 
Dear  Sir  :  — 

In  repl}'  to  your  request  I  would  state  that  my  ex- 
penses for  the  last  three  years  have  been  as  follows  :  — 

1889-90. 

Tuition $150.00 

Room  rent  and  fuel 60.00 

Board  at  Foxcroft 70.00 

Clothing,  books,  etc 50.00 

$330.00 
1890-91  and  1891-92. 

Tuition .$150.00 

Room  rent  and  fuel 35.00 

Board  at  Foxcroft 75.00 

Books 15.00 

Clothing,  etc 50.00 

$325.00 

I  have  recorded  here  only  those  expenses  which  were  necessary. 
The  figures  given  for  the  year  1889-90  however,  represent  the  actual 
amount  spent.  I  came  to  Harvard  with  about  $75  in  m}*  pocket.  I 
had  hardly  a  friend  in  the  place.  At  that  time  I  had  no  expectations 
of  remaining  more  than  one  year ;  but  I  soon  obtained  assistance  and 
work  which  enabled  me  to  stay.  From  my  own  experience  I  know 
that  a  man  can  live  well  here  on  $400  a  year. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  correspond  with  any  one  in  regard  to 
expenses  at  Harvard. 

Yours  very  trulj', 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  4,  1892. 
Dear  Sir,  — 

In  response  to  your  inquiry'  concerning  my  expenses 
last  year  I  give  the  following  statement :  — 

Board  at  Memorial  Hall  and  the  Foxcroft  Club      .    .  $140.00 

Tuition 150.00 

Boom  rent 120.00 

Clothing  and  washing 50.00 

Books,  stationery,  etc 44.00 

Total $504.00 

These  are  the  figures  in  round  numbers.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  did 
not  spend  more  than  $504  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  I  did  not 
have  more.      At  the  end  of  the  College  3'ear  I  found  to  my  great 
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surprise  that  I  got  out  just  even,  no  debts  and  nothing  in  mj  pocket. 

During   the  summer  I  went  to where  I  had  been  preaching 

four  years  before  I  came  to  Harvard,  and   earned   by  tutoring  in 
German  a  little  less  than  my  expenses. 

I  just  wish  to  make  one  remark  concerning  my  room  last  3'ear.  I 
had  for  a  few  weeks  before  College  opened  a  room  that  cost  me  $1.50 
a  week.  It  was  a  nice  little  room  in  the  attic  and  I  could  have  bad  it 
for  $60  for  the  academic  year.  But  I  wished  to  have  a  room  on  the 
first  floor  and  rented  one  in  the  same  house  for  $120.  The  room  in 
the  attic  was  immediately  let  to  another  student  who  kept  it  for  the 
whole  year.  If  I  had  kept  the  attic  room  my  expenses  would  have 
been  less  of  course  by  $60. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Cambridge,  1  November,  1892. 
Dear  Sm:  — 

My  expenses  during  three  years  at  college  have  been 
as  follows :  — 

lS8»-00.  IWO-Ol.  1891-92. 

Tuition $150.00  #150.00  #150.00 

Laboratory  fees 12.21  59.84  67.23 

Rent,  fuel  and  light 36.00  36.00  45.00 

Furniture 28.30  21.00  20.00 

Books  and  stationery 18.00  25.00  20.00 

aothes 50.00  50.00  30.00 

Board 133.00  141.00  142.00 

#427.51  #482.84  #474.23 

Deduct  laboratory  fees  ....  12.21  59.84  67.23 

#415.30  #423.00  #407.00 

During  1889-90  I  boarded  at  various  places  including  the  Foxcroft 
Club  and  several  of  the  cheaper  boarding  houses.  During  the  past 
two  years  I  have  boarded  at  Memorial  Hall.  About  30  cents  per 
week  should  be  added  for  board  during  these  years  to  compensate  for 
Sunday  allowance.  My  washing  has  been  done  at  home  so  there  is 
no  account  for  that.  The  totals  given  do  not  appear  at  first  sight  to 
be  very  uniform  but  on  deducting  the  amount  paid  for  laboratory  fees 
something  approaching  uniformity  appears. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  correspond  with  any  person  you  may  wish  to 
refer  to  me. 

Very  truly, 


. 
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Harvard  University,  Nov.  4,  1892. 
Dear  Sir,  — 

I  give  below  an  exact  estimate,  or  as  nearly  exact  as 

possible,  of  my  expenses  for  the  past  three  college  years. 

1889-00.  189<M)1.  1991-92. 

Boom  rent,  fuel,  etc $85.00  $55.00  $100.00 

Board,  private 140.00 

*'             *'       and  at  Foxcroft  141.50 

at  Memorial  Hull    .    .    .  153.00 

Clothing  and  washing CO.OO  80.00  60.00 

Books  and  stationery 12.00  10.00  7.00 

Tuition 150.00  150.00  150.00 

Total $447.00  $436.50  $470.00 

I  have  found  the  above  sums  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  pa}'  all  my 
necessary  expenses.  If  I  had  taken  a  room  in  some  one  of  the 
college  buildings,  and  shared  the  expense  with  a  room-mate,  I  might 
have  reduced  my  expenses  by  from  830  to  $G0  a  year.  I  would  also 
state  that  I  am  sure  that  a  student  of  good  ability  can,  with  the 
assistance  offered  by  the  College  and  by  private  tutoring  or  other 
remunerative  labor,  pass  four  years  at  Har\'ard  with  little  or  no 
expense  to  himself.  In  fact  I  know,  personally,  a  student  who,  last 
year  (1891-92),  earned  by  private  tutoring  alone  more  monej'  than  I 
have  spent  in  any  one  of  my  college  years. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Cambridge,  Dec.  17,  1892. 
Mr.  Frank  Bolles  :  — 

Dear  Sir,  —  In  reply  to  your  request,  I  give  below  a  statement  of 

my  College  expenses  for  the  College  year  1891-92  :  — 

Tuition. $150.00 

Board 91.00 

Room  (including  heat  only) 50.00 

Furniture 60.00 

Clothing 35.00 

Books  and  stationery 16.00 

^            Laundry 10.00 

Sundries 30.00 

Total $442.00 

My  expenses  this  year  will  be  considerabl}-  less  for  two  reasons : 
first,  because  I  had  to  spend  $60  in  furnishing  my  room  last  year, 
and  the  fhmiture  will  last  me  until  I  graduate  ;  and  secondly,  because 
I  am  sharing  the  expense  of  a  college  room  with  a  roommate. 
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I  boarded  at  the  Twenty-One  Club  last  year,  and  got  first  rate  board 
for  $2.50  per  week.  I  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  board  that  I  am 
boarding  at  the  same  clab  this  year. 

Trusting  that  this  letter  will  give  yon  the  desired  information,  I 

remain, 

Yours  truly, 


Cambridge,  Nov.  17,  1892. 
Mr.  BoLLES : 

Dear  Sir,  —  Below  I  give  you  an  account  of  my  expenses  during 

the  two  years  I  have  been  at  college. 

1990-91.  1891-02. 

Tuition $150.00  $150.00 

Books  and  stadonen* 17.00  18.00 

Board  (at  Foxcroft  Club, 70.00  72.00 

Furniture 20.00 

Fuel  and  light 11.00  13.00 

Rent  and  care  of  room  (College  building)  .    .  30.00  30.00 

Clothing  and  washing  (about) 50.00  50.00 

Total $348.00  $333.00 

The  above  is  a  fairly  accurate  statement,  certainl}*  not  an  under 
statement.     It  includes  only  necessary  expenses. 

On  entering  college,  I  had  about  $100.  All  the  rest  which  I  have 
spent,  with  the  exception  of  $90,  I  have  either  earned  since  that  time 
or  received  from  the  College. 

Judging  from  my  experience  and  from  the  experience  of  friends,  I 

thiok  I  can  truly  say  that  no  man  with  fair  ability  and  willingness  to 

work  is  ever  compelled  to  leave  Harvard  College  on  account  of  lack 

of  means. 

Yours  respectfully, 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  11,  1892. 
Dear  Mr.  Bolles  :  — 

Before  I  came   to  Cambridge,  I  had   been 

promised  $200  Price  Greenleaf  aid.     When  I  entered,  in  September, 

1880,  I  had  less  than  $20.     During  the  course  of  my  first  3'ear,  I 

found   that   I  could   not   pay  my  expenses,  and   consequently  the 

Faculty  raised  my  grant  of  Price  Greenleaf  Aid  to  $250.     In  my 

Sophomore,  Junior,  and  this  {my  Senior)  year,  I  have  been  awarded 

scholarships  of  $300  each.    My  teachers  and  the  College  officers  have 

kindly  thrown  into  my  hands  many  opportunities  for  making  money, 

and  I  have  found  not  a  few  chances   for  professional  (chemical) 

work. 


/ 
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I  have  no  exact  record  of  my  expenses  during  my  first  year,  those 
of  my  Sophomore  and  Junior  classes  being  given  below :  — 

College  Expenses. 

1890-01.  1891-91. 

Rent $50.00  $50.00 

Board 59.00  61.99 

Tuition  and  laboratory  fees 223.00  196.62 

Washing  and  lights 14.00  8.04 

Books     .... 12.00  4.60 

Stationery  and  postage 4.00  8.81 

Clothing,  shoes,  sundries,  etc 28.00  6.20 

Theatre  tickets,  tobacco,  confectionery,  etc.    .  16.00  2.43 

Scientific  apparatus 20.00  17.36 

Religious  and  charitable 17.00  6.00 

$442.00  $366.94 

I  have  included  what  was  actually  spent  while  in  Cambridge  (e.  gr., 
board  during  recesses),  but  have  omitted  such  items  as  travelling 
expenses  and  clothing  purchased  during  the  summer  vacation.  My 
expenses  would  have  been  less  if  I  had  not  elected  courses  in 
which  the  laboratory   fees   are  large. 

A  poor  student's  berth  is  not  exactly  a  bed  of  roses,  but  I  know 
that  a  sober-minded,  industrious  man  can  study  in  Harvard  College, 
and  not  only  exist,  but  have  an  enjoyable  time,  on  $400  a  year. 

Yours  truly, 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  1,  1892. 
Mr.  Frank  Bolles  : 

Dear  Sir,  —  In  reply  to  your  circular,  I  have  prepared  the  following 
statement  taken  from  my  expense  account  for  the  term  1891-92. 

Room,  light  and  fuel $105.00 

Tuition 160.00 

Laboratory  fees 66.18 

Board  (Foxcroft) 69.26 

Clothing 63.66 

Books  and  stationery 12.76 

Car  fare 7.85 

Furniture 48.70 

Miscellaneous 16.22 

P18.61 

The  reason  my  board  bill  is  so  low  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  I 
would  go  to  my  home  in  Boston  for  my  meals  whenever  I  could  spare 
the  time. 
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I  room  alone,  and  so  mj  rent  and  furniture  items  are  a  good  deal 
higher  than  what  they  would  otherwise  be.  I  think,  though,  that  it 
is  Terr  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  get  a  habitable  room  in  the  near 
Ticinitv  of  Harvard  College  for  less  than  $100.  I  know  I  tried  my 
first  two  years  to  get  one  and  did  not  succeed.  It  was  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  a  landlord  to  ask  $150  for  a  room  which  was  little 
more  than  a  good-sized  bed  room.  This  matter  of  a  cheap  room  is, 
in  mj  opinion,  the  only  statement  in  the  Catalogue  which  is  wide  of 
the  truth.  With  a  cheap  room,  a  student  can  get  along  on  $500.  If 
he  is  not  of  a  saving  disposition,  he  had  better  count  on  $600  for  his 
annual  expenditure.  That  sum  is  sufficient  for  any  one  who  comes 
to  Harvard  with  an  honest  desire  to  study. 

I  shall  gladly  answer  any  further  questions  you  may  care  to  ask  me 
in  regard  to  my  expenses  for  the  past  year,  my  first  one  away  from 
home. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Dec.  17,  1892. 

Dear  Sir:  — 

In  answer  to  your  request  for  statements  regarding 
my  College  expenses  I  have  made  out  tables  showing  my  College 
expenses  for  the  past  two  years.  I  have  not  included  clothing, 
washing,  or  travelling  expenses.  I  was  not  able  in  some  few  items 
to  give  exact  figures,  but  have  made  a  liberal  estimate  in  such 
cases:  — 

180<M»1.  1801-02. 

Tuition #150.00  #150,00 

Board  (38  weeks) 89.50 

(39  weeks)  .    .    • 94.00 

Fuel  and  light 12.33  10.50 

Room 37.50  50.00 

Books  and  stationery      19.00  11.50 

Gjmnasium,  suit,  locker,  etc 4.75 

Laboratory  fee 5.00 

Furniture  (annual  average)      7.75  7.75 

Incidentals 8.00  12.00 

#328.83  #340.75 

During  my  first  year  I  received  $225  from  sources  outside  the 
College  ;  daring  my  second  about  $50.  All  my  other  expenses  were 
met  by  aid  from  the  College,  and  by  my  own  efforts. 


i 
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Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  3,  1892. 
Mr.  Frank  Bolles  : 

Dear  Sir,  —  Here  is  a  correct  account  of  what  I  have  spent  on 
necessities  during  the  College  year  of  1891-92  :  — 

Room  rent  (for  a  furnished  room)  and  fuel  at  $8.00 

per  month $70.00 

Board  at  $3.50  per  week 122.50 

Clothing  and  washing 35.00 

Books  and  stationery    .    .    • 15.00 

Locker  in  Gymnasium 2.00 

Laboratory  fees 12.00 

Tuition 150.00 

$406.50 

Let  me  add  also  the  following :  I  am  entirely  self-supporting,  and 
receive  no  pecuniary  aid  either  from  parents  or  relatives.  On  account 
of  my  good  work  at  the  preparatory  school,  the  Principal  had  recom- 
mended me  to  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  College  as  a  deserving  young 
man.  In  consequence,  the  Facult}'  gave  me,  during  my  first  College 
year,  a  Price  Greenleaf  aid  of  $250  ;  during  the  second  year  I  had  a 
scholarship  of  $200,  and  now,  in  my  third  3'ear,  I  have  one  of  $300. 
Besides  this  help,  the  Instructors  have  put  in  my  way  so  much 
remunerative  teaching  and  tutoring  that  I  easil}^  pay  all  m}'  expenses 
and  allow  myself  many  a  luxury.  I  can  therefore  make  the  true 
statement  that  for  a  young  man  of  average  abilities,  but  with 
determination,  Harvard  College  is  a  very  good  place  to  get  a  liberal 
education  at  a  very  small  expense. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  give  a  more  detailed  statement  to  any  person 

that  may  desire  it. 

Yours  trul}'. 


Cambridge,  Nov.  10,  1892. 
Dear  Sir,  — 

I  entered  Harvard  two  years  ago.  I  have  been 
enabled  to  get  along  cheaply  for  several  reasons  :  I  send  my  washing 
home  every  week ;  I  have  boarded  at  the  Foxcroft  Club  and  my 
board-bill  has  averaged  $2.50  a  week  ever  since  I  have  been  in 
Cambridge  ;  I  have  burned  kerosene  and  astral  oil  instead  of  gas  ;  I 
have  used  a  stove  instead  of  an  open-grate,  therebj^  saving  over  one- 
half  the  cost  of  keeping  a  grate  ;  a  friend  shared  a  $50  room  with  me  ; 
and  I  have  bought  only  such  books  as  I  absolutely  needed,  making 
use  of  the  College  library  for  the  rest.  I  cannot  tell  exactly  what 
my  clothes  have  cost  me,  but  I  am  confident  that  I  have  spent  no 
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more  ap<Mi  them  than  aoy  young  man  who  dresses  respectably  and 
works  in  an  office  or  business  house.  My  actual  necessary  expenses 
hiTe  been  as  follows :  — 

Tnition #150.00 

Board 90.00 

Books  and  stationer^' 15.00 

Coal  and  wood 6.00 

OU 3.90 

Room  rent 25.00 

StoTe 5.00 

Carpet 6.00 

Furniture,  bedding,  etc 8.00 

#308.00 

In  1891-92  my  expenses  were  inside  of  8300.  It  may  perhaps  be 
▼eU  to  add  that  during  the  past  two  summers  I  have  earned  enough 
to  pay  the  third  term  bill  of  each  college  year,  and  have  been  obliged 
to  borrow  only  about  8350.  I  have  been  able  to  earn  considerable 
leidy  money  during  the  college  year  by  doing  office  work. 

Yours  truly, 


Harvard  College,  Dec.  17,  1892. 
¥t  Dear  Mr.  Bolles, — 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  answer  your  inquiry  as 
to  my  expenses  at  Harvard  College,  and  also  to  correct  the  false 
impression,  which  commonly  prevails,  that  expenses  are  high.  I 
hare  roomed  at  a  private  house  since  I  have  been  here  and  find  that 
h  is  very  pleasant. 

I  have  tried  boarding  in  several  ways  and  find  the  best  way  is  to 
have  a  club,  managed  by  the  students.  This  not  only  reduces  the 
cost  of  living  but  also  brings  the  students  together  in  a  more  friendly 
vay  than  could  otherwise  be  obtained.  The  food  is  good  and  health- 
ful, there  is  plenty  of  it  and  the  price  of  board  is  very  moderate,  being 
only  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week. 

During  the  year  1890-91  my  necessary  expenses  were  as  follows :  — 

Tnition $150.00 

Bent  of  room,  fuel,  etc 40.00 

Books,  ttationerj,  etc • 25.00 

WMhing,  clothing,  etc 35.00 

Board  mtFoxcroft  Club  (10  weeks) 25.00 

•*     private 15.00 

*•     aft  clnb 60.00 

Total $350.00 
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Daring  the  year  1891-82  my  necessan'  expenses  were  as  follows :  — 

TniUon      $150.00 

Rent  of  room,  fuel,  etc 60.00 

Wuhing,  clothing,  etc 25.00 

Books,  sutionerr,  etc 20.00 

Board  at  club 100.00 

ToUl  expenses^ $355.00 

.  My  expenses  I  had  to  estimate  as  I  have  lost  my  account  book* 
but  as  I  know  how  much  money  I  spent  each  year,  I  estimated  ray 
expenses  very  liberallj'  and  somewhat  above  what  I  had  actually 
spent.  I  shall  be  glad  to  correspond  with  anyone  desiring  to  know 
more  about  it.     I  am, 

Very  truly. 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  12,  1892. 

Mr.  BoLLES,  Secretary  Harvard  University: 

Dear  Sir,  — My  expenses  for  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years 
were  as  follows  :  — 

Freshman  jear.  Sophomore  year* 

Tuition $150.00  $150.00 

Board  (first  year  earned  by  waiting  on  table)  84.00 

Room 46.00  55.00 

Fuel 7.00  10.00 

Other  expenses 80.00  82.00 

Total $282.00  $381.00 

During  my  Junior  year,  my  family  lived  in  Cambridge,  so  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  separate  my  own  expenses. 

Harvard  is  the  best  place  for  the  poor  student  to  come  to.  I  have 
had  considerable  acquaintance  with  other  colleges,  and  do  not  believe 
that  at  the  so-called  cheap  colleges  a  man  can  get  through  with  less 
money  than  here.  Board  is  cheaper  here  and  room  rent  but  little 
higher. 

The  chief  advantage  to  the  poor  man  is  not  that  expenses  are  so 
low,  but  that  there  are  such  varied  ways  to  pay  those  expenses.  I 
feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  bright  scholar  or  a  shrewd  business 
fellow  can  entirelj'  pay  his  expenses  at  Harvard  ;  but  it  is  no  place 
for  a  poor  scholar  or  a  lazy  man.  I  have  made  money  by  waiting  on 
table,  teaching  night-school,  tutoring,  singing,  and  by  at  least  a 
dozen  other  business  schemes.  The  College  has  also  granted  me 
scholarships  and  other  aids.  A  good  scholar  can  nearly  always  get 
sufficient  from  the  College  to  at  least  pay  his  tuition.     With  a  fairly 
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wide  acquaintance  among  college  men,  I  know  of  only  one  able 
student  who  has  left  college  for  lack  of  means. 

Neither  do  I  believe  that  mine  is  an  isolated  experience.  I  know 
&  large  number  of  men  whose  expenses  are  less  than  $400  per  year, 
ud  who  are  paying  that  in  part  or  entirely  by  their  own  efforts  and 
College  help. 

In  regard  to  expenses  as  well  as  in  manj'  other  matters,  I  think 

tint  Harvard  has  been  subject  to  the  most  unfair  misrepresentation, 

e^)ecially  in  the  West  and  South.     I  feel  that  it  is  a  duty  to  Alma 

Miter  and  to  those  seeking  a  higher  education  to  correct  these  false 

ideas. 

Yours  respectfully. 


Harvard  Collie,  Dec.  8,  1892. 
Dear  Sir  :  — 

In  reply  to  your  letter  asking  for  a  statement  of  my 
college  expenses,  I  would  state  that  my  expenses  for  the  past  two 
college  years  have  been  as  follows.  I  record  all  expenses  except 
washing. 

Expenses.  1890-1891.  RECEiPTfi. 

Tuition $150.00        From  Price  Greenleaf  Aid    .    #250.00 

Bosrd  at  Memorial 137.00        For  services  rendered  in  Bo- 
Room     30.00            tanical  Department     .   .   .        70.00 

Fuel,  light,  etc 8.38                                                            ^20.00 

Fumitare 14.42 

Books,  stationery 11.18 

Ckrtliing 42.85 

Carfares 11.17 

Suidries 8.00 

Laboratory  fee> 16.33 

$429.33 

Expenses.  1891-1892.  Receipts. 

Tuition $150.00        From  College $50.00 

Board  at  Memorial 156.21            **     Harvard  Dining  Asso- 

Room 30.00            elation  for  clerical  services     141.27 

Fuel  and  light 8.10                                                            $19L27 

Furniture 9.30 

Books  and  stationery  .   .   .   .  14.70 

dothing 37.35 

Carfkres 9.80 

Sundries 4.26 

laboratory  fees 7.00 

$421.72 
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These  figures  show  that  I  had  to  raise  outside  of  college  $109.33  in 

my  first  3'ear,  8230.45  in  my  second  year,  a  total  of  8339.78  for  two 

years.     Of  this  8339.78,  I  was  able  to  pay  $185  with  money  earned 

during  the  two  summers  ;  was  thus  in  debt  $254.78  for  two  years'  life 

at  Harvard. 

I  am  yours  truly. 


it 


Cambridge,  Dec.  3,  1892. 

Frank  Bolles,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Harvard  University: 

Dear  Sir.  —  In  answer  to  your  request,  I  would  state  that  my 
expenses  during  the  past  two  College  years  have  been  as  below.  I 
include,  of  course,  only  the  necessary  outlays :  — 

1890-91.*  1891-02. 

Room  rent,  fuel,  light,  etc 355.00  $45.00 

Board  (7i  months  at  Foxcroft  Clul))    ....  87.03 

at  Memorial  (5  weeks) 20  50 

at  Memorial  (all  year) 134.81 

Clothing,  etc 40.00  60.00 

Books  and  stationery 15.00  10.00 

Tuition 150.00  150.00 

$367.53  $399.81 

During  the  year  1890-91  I  received  from  the  College  a  scholarship 
of  8250. 

My  washing  was  done  at  home,  and  I  saved  $18  in  board  by 
going  home  Sundays.  Last  year  also  I  received  a  scholarship  of 
$250. 

I  entered  College  to  take  my  chances,  feeling  sure  if  I  did  not  make 
a  start  mj'self,  no  one  would  give  it  to  me.  A  kind  friend  encour^ 
aged  me  to  go  on,  for  my  father  was  unable  to  help  me  materially. 
The  first  3*ear  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  College  life  in  a  moderate 
way,  and  yet  the  money  I  actually  paid  out  was  $367.53  less  $250, 
t.  6.  $117.53.  During  the  summer  I  earned  $62  on  little  things,  and 
had  a  good  time  to  boot. 

During  the  fall  of  1891,  I  worked  for  the  Boston  Gas  Co.  as 
meter  reader  about  three  days  every  month,  and  for  those  three 
daj's  made  on  an  average  $9,  which  kept  me  in  money  for  incidental 
expenses. 

As  besides  this,  I  took  six  courses  and  the  prescribed  English,  I 
had  no  time  for  other  work.  I  think  I  have  enjoyed  College  life  as 
well  as  the  average  man  in  College  for  ver}'  little  money,  and  see  no 
reason  why  any  sturdy,  active  young  man  can  not  only  "  get  along" 
but  "get  along"  well  at   College,  provided  he   faithfully  applies 
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himself  so  as  to  receive  aid  from  the  College,  and  besides  makes  use 
of  the  opportanities  that  thrust  themselves  in  his  way. 

This  year  I  intend  to  tutor  somewhat,  and  expect  to  make  money 
enough  to  supply  all  my  wants  with  slight  assistance  from  home. 

Very  respectfully, 


Harvard  University,  December  14,  1892. 
Dear  Sir  :  — 

With  seven  hundred  and  fifty  odd  dollars  in  pocket 
I  began  my  College  course  of  four  years.  During  my  first  year  I 
Hired  in  one  of  the  rural  distiicts  near  Cambridge,  in  order  to  live 
more  cheaply.  At  the  same  time  I  offset  part  of  my  expenses  by 
looking  after  the  furnace  in  the  house  morning  and  evening.  My 
expenses  for  the  year  were  as  follows  :  — 

Car  fares $24.00 

Boanl,  room,  washing,  etc 97.00 

Books  and  stationery 15.00 

Tuition 150.00 

Laboratory  fees  and  breakage 17.36 

Clothing 40.00 

$313.36 

The  amounts  given  for  books,  stationery,  clothing  and  car  fare 
ire  not  exact,  but  are  not  below  amounts  expended. 

The  following  summer,  in  order  to  get  refreshed  and  to  strengthen 
my  physical  condition  for  another  ^^ear's  work,  I  worked  at  gai*dening. 

Fresh  for  another  year's  work,  I  took  rooms  in  Cambridge.  Again, 
as  the  year  before,  I  tended  the  furnace  in  the  house  where  I  roomed 
for  my  board,  room  and  fuel.  My  other  expenses  were  nearly  the 
same  |is  the  year  before. 

Washing  and  clothing $55.50 

Books  and  stationery 10.00 

Tuition 150.00 

Laboratory  fees  and  breakage ....  24.49 

$239.99 

Here  again,  the  amounts  given  for  washing  and  clothing,  books, 
tod  stationer}',  are  not  exact.  The  following  summer  I  followed  the 
same  line  of  work  as  the  year  before  —  earning  each  summer  more 
than  enough  to  pay  one-half  of  my  tuition  for  that  year. 

This  year  I  intend  to  work  on  a  new  plan  —  tutoring  —  in  order  to 
make  my  way. 
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From  my  statements  anyone  can  see  that  a  student,  faithful  and 
willing  to  work,  can  get  along  at  Harvard  on  less  than  four  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  and  that  a  student  with  moderate  means  can  get  along 
comfortably  on,  say,  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  dollars. 
But  one  may  say  ''  he  has  the  inside  track,  —  acquainted  with  the 
place  and  ways  by  which  to  get  something  to  do."  Be  that  as  it 
ma}',  I  can  assure  any  student  that,  with  the  present  arrangement  at 
Harvard  University,  he  can  get  work  of  some  form  or  other  to  do. 

Yours  truly, 


Cambridge,  Oct.  31,  1892. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bolles  :  — 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  you  such  facts 
as  I  can  about  my  expenses  here. 

I  came  to  Harvard  College  in  the  fall  of  1888,  but  during  that 
college  year  I  lived  with  m}'^  parents  out  of  town,  so  that  I  can  hardly 
give  an}'  estimates  that  will  be  of  any  value  for  that  3'ear. 

The  next  year  I  lived  in  Cambridge.  I  had  about  $200  with  which 
to  begin  the  year.  I  was  assigned  a  scholarship  of  $250,  and  that 
with  about  $150,  which  I  received  from  other  sources,  paid  all  my 
expenses  for  the  college  year,  including  clothes,  and  the  special 
expenses  of  Commencement  and  Class  Day. 

The  next  year  I  came  back  to  Cambridge  for  graduate  work.  I 
had  a  scholarship  of  $200  assigned  me  and  had  in  addition  about  $30 
saved  from  monej'  earned  during  the  summer.  This  was  all  I  had  on 
which  I  could  count  definitely.  After  the  term  had  begun,  I  was 
given  a  College  position  (an  assistantship  in  history)  with  a  salary  of 
$200.  This  work  occupied  nearly  all  my  spare  time,  but  I  was  able 
to  earn  about  $35  by  tutoring,  and  about  $30  by  index  making.  I 
also  made  about  $30  in  proctors  fees.  I  received  some  money  in 
other  ways,  just  how  much  I  do  not  now  remember  —  probably 
enough  to  bring  the  total  up  to  about  $600. 

My  income  during  the  last  college  year  was  somewhat  less  than 
$600.  I  cannot  now  give  very  exact  figures  as  to  the  items  of  my 
expense  account.  During  my  first  year  here,  I  paid  $90  for  two 
furnished  rooms.  The  next  year  I  shared  two  rooms  with  a  room- 
mate and  paid  $75.  Last  year  my  room-mate  and  I  paid  together 
less  than  $90  for  two  unfurnished  rooms.  I  paid  for  board  last  year 
something  like  $125. 
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While  I  have  lived  economically,  I  have  always  been  able  to  live 
comfortably,  to  get  ver}*  pleasant  rooms,  and  have  always  had  a  good 
margin  for  books,  papers,  and  other  things  which  I  coald,  if  neces- 
uxy,  have  got  along  without.  I  could  easily  have  reduced  my 
expenses  each  3'ear  by  $100.  During  the  last  three  years  I  have 
been  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  m}'  own  resources,  and  have  not 
had,  as  many  men  have,  a  base  of  supplies  at  home.  A  good  many 
items,  such  as  clothes,  are  not  usually  reckoned  among  college 
expenses. 

I  should  like  to  say,  too,  that  I  am  constantly  meeting  men  who 
live  comfortably  for  a  very  much  smallei  sum  than  I  have  men- 
tioned. I  know  several  cases  where  the  annual  expense  was  less 
than  $500. 

I  ought  also  to  say  that  if  I  had  felt  that  I  could  afford  the  time,  I 
could  have  made  much  more  money  by  tutoring.  I  have  often  passed 
by  opportunities  of  this  sort  because  I  wanted  the  time  for  my  own 
studies. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  letter  is  hardly  exact  and  definite  enough  to 
meet  your  want,  but  3'ou  are  entirely  welcome  to  make  such  use  of  it 
as  you  can. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Harvard  College,  Dec.  22,  1892. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Bolles  :  — 

In  response  to  your  recent  letter,  I 
gladly  submit  to  yon  the  following  statement  of  my  expenses  here  at 
CoU^e  for  the  past  two  3'ears,  as  shown  by  my  memorandum  :  — 

YliAR  1890-91. 
Nbcbssakt  Expenses: 

For  Tuition 8150.00 

**  Room,  fuel  and  light  (prirate  bouse) 58.50 

**  Board  (private  family)  15  weeks 60.00 

**  Board  in  Club,  24  weeks 61.76 

**  Books  and  stationery 21.32 

**  Washing  and  laundry 12.87 

Total  necessary  expenses $364.44 

AODmOVAI.  EXPBHSBS  : 

For  clothing f  38.00 

"   sundries 50.23 

Total  expenses f452.67 
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Year  1891-92. 
Necessary  Expenses: 

For  tuition $160.00 

room  (college  room) 37.60 

board  (in  club) 97.50 

books  and  stationery 20.50 

washing  and  laundry 13.32 

fuel  and  light 8.32 

Total  necessary  expenses $327.14 

Additional  Expenses  : 

For  clothes $  35.50 

•*   sundries 71.40 

Total  expenditure $434.04 

My  course  here,  in  regard  to  financial  matters,  has  been  one  of 
economy  but  not  of  penury.  I  have  frequently  enjo3'ed  the  excellent 
advantages  which  Boston  offers  in  the  theatre,  in  music,  and  in  art. 
And,  furthermore,  1  have  not  denied  myself  the  pleasure  of  making 
numerous  short  trips,  during  the  short  recesses  and  odd  times,  to 
neighboring  towns  and  cities,  visiting  scenes  and  places  famous  in 
history  and  literature. 

It  is  possible  that  you  may  think,  judging  from  the  moderate  sum 
paid  for  board,  that  1  am  depriving  and  injuring  myself  along  this 
line,  but  I  wish  to  state  that  such  is  not  the  case.  This  boarding 
club  was  organized  two  years  ago,  wholly  by  students,  and  its  bill  of 
fare  can  therefore  be  changed  any  time  at  their  pleasure.  During  its 
existence  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  club  and  connected  with  the 
oversight  of  its  welfare.  General  satisfaction  has  always  been  ex- 
pressed and  good  health  prevailed  among  its  members. 

During  the  coming  year,  1  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  my 
expenses  will  be  still  lower,  as  I  am  spared  the  necessity  of  helping 
to  furnish  a  room,  which  makes  itself  apparent  in  the  "  sundries"  of 
1891-92. 

Hoping  that  these  statements,  whiclt  I  have  made  with  care  and 
frankness,  may  fulfill  3'our  request, 

I  am  ver}'  truly, 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  6,  1892. 
Dear  Sir:  — 

My  expenditures  averaged   about  $200  per  annum 

during  a  four  years  course  in  one  of  the  smaller  western  colleges. 

I  spent  less  than  $325  for  all  purposes  during  my  first  year  at 

Harvard.     It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  I  boarded  myself  and 

lived  economically. 
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Men  from  small  western  colleges  ought  to  expect  to  find  the 
necessary  a,nnu&\  exf>enses  from  $175  to  $200  greater  in  Cambridge 
than  they  have  been  accustomed  to. 

From  my  western  course  already  referred  to  and  exceeding  two 
years  of  connection  with  Harvard  University  I  extract  the  following 
data  for  comparative  expenses  west  and  east :  — 

Western  college  fees ^0.00 

Western  board  and  room  (at  $3.00  per  wet'k;    ...         114.00 

$144.00 

Eastern  college  fees $150.00 

Eastern  board  and  room  (of  equal  qual- 
ity) from  $i. 50  ^t  week $171.00         171.00 

to  $6.00  per  week 190.00 

$321.00 
144.00 

Minimum  difference $177.00 

$150.00 
190.00 

$340.00 
144.00 

Maximum  difference $196.00 

I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  spend  more  than  would  be  the 
case  in  a  western  college  for  books,  clothes,  athletics,  amusements,  or 
incidentals,  so  that  the  necessary  difference  of  cost  between  Harvard 
and  other  colleges  may  be  dismissed  for  the  student  of  moderate 
means  except  as  here  outlined,  viz. :  for  board,  room,  and  tuition. 

If  I  am  correct  in  thinking  that  $200  is  a  moderate  expenditure 
even  in  one  of  the  lesser  western  colleges,  it  follows  that  about  $200 
more,  or  $400,  is  necessary^  to  a  maintenance  of  a  similar  scale  of 
living  in  Cambridge. 

This  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  man,  zealous  of 
all-round  development,  will  find  much  in  the  many-sided  life  of 
Harvai*d  and  Boston,  which  the  small  college  and  provincial  society 
do  not  offer,  of  privilege,  much  too  that  is  necessarily  expensive,  but 
it  remains  a  privilege  and  not  a  burden.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  unconscious  drift  of  men  away  from  the  immature  and  provincial 
standards  of  living  which  had  satisfied  them  in  the  small  college  is 
illustrated  by  my  own  expenditure  of  less  than  $32o  when  first  here, 
and  contemplated  expenditure  of  nearly  $500  per  annum  in  this  and 
subsequent  years  of  residence  at  Harvard.     I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 


I 
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Cambridge,  Nov.  11,  1893. 
Dear  Sir,  — 

I  have  prepared  a  statement  of  my  expenses  of  the 
past  two  years,  and  hope  it  will  be  of  some  service  to  you.  It  will 
give  me  pleasure  to  correspond  through  you  with  any  one  seeking 
information  in  regard  to  College  expenses. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  mj'^  expenses  for  the  College  year 
1891-92:  — 

Room  rent,  fuel  and  lights $57.25 

Board  at  Foxcroft  Club 96.00 

Clothing  and  washing 36.36 

Books  and  stationery 41.66 

Sundries 40.73 

Tuition 160.00 

Laboratory  fees 25.68 

9446.68 

My  expenses  for  1892-93  can  only  be  approximately  given  at  this 
time,  but  they  will  not  exceed  these  amounts  :  — 

Room  rent,  fuel  and  lights $66.00 

Board  at  Foxcroft  Club 100.00 

Clothing  and  washing 60.00 

Books  and  stationery 30.00 

Sundries 40.00 

Tuition 160.00 

Laboratory  fees 16.00 

$460.00 

These  statements  include  not  only  my  necessary  expenses,  but  the 
unnecessary  ones  as  well.  All  the  latter  go  to  make  up  the  major 
part  of  the  amount  under  Sundries.  Every  item  of  a  well-kept 
expense  account-book  is  included  somewhere  in  these  statements. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  College  year  of  1891-92  I  came  from  a 
college  in  the  Middle  West  and  entered  the  Junior  Class  of  Harvard. 
1  brought  with  me  but  $90  from  home,  and  received  no  more  from 
there  during  the  year.  This  amount,  with  $200  of  Price  Greenleaf 
Aid,  and  $160  which  I  earned  b}^  tutoring  and  other  work  during  the 
year,  paid  all  my  expenses.  This  work  was  done  principally  during 
holidays  and  at  various  short  times  of  leisure,  and  interfered  not  a 
great  deal  with  my  college  work.  The  latter  consisted  of  six  courses, 
and  in  these  at  the  close  of  the  year  my  standing  justified  the 
authorities  in  granting  me  for  this  year  one  of  the  highest  under- 
graduate scholarships.  In  addition  I  was  made  a  Laboratory 
assistant  for  the  j'ear  in  one  of  the  departments,  for  which  I  receive 
$200.     But  the  latter  takes  only  ten  hours  per  week,  and  leaves  me 
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ample  time  to  do  the  work  of  five  coarses.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  I  shall  have  done  two  full  years  of  college 
work,  and  with  the  aid  mentioned  which  I  have  received  from  the 
College,  plus  what  I  have  earned  in  the  two  years  and  the  interven- 
ing summer,  I  shall  have  more  than  paid  all  my  expenses  for  the 
two  years.  It  is  my  belief,  based  upon  observation  and  experience, 
that  any  man  gifted  with  good  health  can  enter  an  upper  class  or  the 
Graduate  School  of  Harvard,  and  pay  all  his  expenses  for  two  years 
or  longer.  Not  only  can  he  have  good  fare  and  a  good  room,  but  he 
can  attend  many  of  the  evening  lectures  and  concerts  given  in 
Cambridge,  and  some  of  the  best  plays,  concerts,  and  entertainments 
given  in  Boston. 

Most  Respectfully, 


Cambridge,  Dec.  21,  1892. 
Mt  dear  Mb.  Bolles  :  — 

I  take  pleasure  in  answering  your  inquiry  concerning 
my  college  expenses,  with  a  view  to  correcting  some  of  the  prevailing 
erroneous  ideas  of  expenses  at  Harvard.  I  had  thought  that  a  man 
not  rolling  in  money  had  no  place  at  Harvard,  but  I  find  by 
experience,  that  my  conception  was  entirely  erroneous. 

I  have  during  the  past  two  years  kept  a  cash  account  which 
balanced  every  month  so  am  able  to  not  only  make  statements,  but  to 
back  them  up.  I  roomed  my  first  year,  at  a  private  house,  and  my 
second  in  a  college  room,  which  I  have  myself  furnished  comfortably 
at  a  cost  which  is  included  in  the  appended  account. 

I  have  tried  boarding  in  several  ways  and  find  the  most  pleasant 
and  economical  as  well  as  healthful  to  be  a  club  of  about  twenty-five 
men,  which  we  manage  ourselves.  Perhaps  a  description  of  its 
workings  may  be  interesting.  We  have  an  organization  under  the 
management  of  a  board  of  three  Directors,  who  oversee  mattei*s, 
recommend  members  and  decide  other  questions.  We  hire  a  lady 
who  furnishes  dining  room  and  everything,  except  dishes,  and 
prepares  the  food.  A  Steward  collects  the  board,  buys  provisions, 
and  manages  the  finances  for  his  board.  Monthly  statements  show 
the  financial  standing  and  we  live  as  well  as  possible  upon  $2.50  per 
week.  We  have  good  food  and  plenty  as  attested  by  the  fact  that 
each  of  our  men  have  gained  in  weight  each  year.  Many  wiser  heads 
have  predicted  our  failure,  but  by  close  economy  and  a  general  feeling 
of  co-operation,  we  are  this  3*ear  more  prosperous  than  ever.  I  can 
see  no  reason   whatever  why   several   such    clubs    might    not    be 
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patronized,  making  the  cost  of  living  what  seemed  most  desirable. 
Any  of  our  experience  will  be  most  gladly  given  to  help  others. 

I  herewith  annex  my  full  account  for  the  past  two  years,  the  totals 
are  correct,  perhaps  some  individual  items  may  vary  slightly.  I  also 
bring  forward  what  I  have  received  during  the  college  3'ear,  not 
reckoning  vacations. 

Expenses  por  Year  1890-91. 

Tuition $166.66 

Board 66.00 

Books  and  stationery 26.00 

Room  (including  light  and  heat ) 39.00 

Furniture 7.60 

Clothes 25.00 

Travelling,' 20.00 

Sundries 22.94 

$370.00 

Total  expense  for  year $370.00 

Amount  received  from  College 111.19 

Cash $258.81 

Expenses  for  Year  1891-92. 

Tuition $160.00 

Board 90.00 

Books 20.00 

Room 37.60 

Furniture 30.00 

Clothes 61.50 

Travel 20.00 

Fuel  and  light     .    .   *. 10.00 

Sundries 31.00 

Total  expense  for  year $440.00 

Amount  received  from  College $160.00 

Amount  earned  during  year 96.00 

$245.00 

Cash $195.00 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  I  did  not  "  sport"  very  much,  but  did 
live  comfortably  and  very  pleasantly.  In  fact,  I  should  think  any 
man  might  easily  do  as  well  if  he  chose,  and  these  figures  might 
be  beaten.  Hoping  that  some  young  man  who  desires  the  best 
instruction,  but  falters  on  account  of  expense,  may  put  aside  such 
fears  and  come  to  Harvard,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 
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Cambridge,  Nov.  20,  1892. 
Mr.  Frank  Bolles,  Secretary: 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  am  very  glad  to  give  you  a  table  of  my  expenses  for 
the  first  two  years  of  my  course.  The  figures  below  are  within  two 
or  three  dollars  of  what  I  actually  spent.  I  have  included  not 
necessary  expenses  merely,  but  all  my  expenditures.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  explain  the  different  items  in  my  list.  The  item  of 
board  needs  no  comment,  I  think.  My  room  was  furnished,  lighted, 
and  heated,  and  my  expenses  were  reduced  by  having  a  room-mate. 
The  item  of  clothes  includes  everything  bought  during  the  academic 
jear.  I  have  not  included  the  summer  vacation,  because  the 
expenses  then  differ  greatly  with  different  fellows.  Under  books  I 
include  also  stationery.  Tuition  includes  laboratory  fees.  Under 
athletics,  I  include  whatever  I  spent  for  admission  to  games  and  for 
active  participation  and  the  necessary  equipments.  This  is,  perhaps, 
an  extravagant  item,  but  I  consider  athletics  as  pail  of  a  college 
education,  and  money  spent  in  athletics  as  well*  spent.  Moreover,  I 
think  that  the  athlete  has  so  much  training  and  so  little  chance  for 
any  needless  spending  that  he  really  saves  in  the  end.  Under 
sundries  are  bunched  all  expenditures  not  included  under  the  above 
heads.     My  account  is  as  follows :  — 

1890-01.  1891-92. 

Board  (private  family) $187.00 

•*      at  Memorial  Hall $150.00 

Room  (not  in  College  building) 35.00  55.00 

Clothing  and  washing 68.00  70.00 

Books  and  sUtionerj 28.00  22.00 

Athletics .• 37.00  30.00 

Tuition 150.00 

**        and  laboratory  fees  .  • 163.00 

Sundries 45.00  40.00 

Total $500.00  $530.00 

By  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  I  spent  in  all  about  $1030.  I 
lived  as  well  as  most  fellows,  and  had  as  good  a  time  as  anybody.  I 
received  daring  the  two  years  $550  in  scholarships.  This,  deducted 
from  the  expenditures,  leaves  the  net  expenses  $480,  or  $240  a  year. 
I  have  done  no  tutoring,  except  in  summer,  but  have  had  plenty  of 
chances,  at  from  one  to  two  dollars  an  hour.  I  have  preferred  to 
give  my  spare  time  to  athletics. 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  defend  a  claim  made  by  Professor 
Palmer,  who  has  said  that,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  a  poor 
fellow's  ability  is  recognized  at  Harvard,  for  all  Harvard  has  so  many 
wealthy  students.  This  fact  is  very  plain  in  athletics,  but  to  show 
its  truth  eveiywhere,  I  will  give  my  own  history,  which  will  not  be 
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improper,  I  think,  as  my  name  will  not  be  known.  When  I  entered, 
I  had  only  my  scholarship  to  recommend  me.  I  had  $200  of  my 
own,  and  realiibed  that  I  must  earn  or  borrow  the  rest.  But  I 
wished  to  be  a  representative  college  student,  and  resolved  to  enter 
the  different  phases  of  college  life  if  possible.  My  work  in  the  line 
of  study  brought  me  a  scholarship  of  $250  the  first  year,  and  one  of 
$300  the  second  year,  while  I  have  one  of  $300  the  present  3'ear.  In 
athletics  I  was  enabled  to  become  a  member  of  the  Track  Athletic  or 
Mott-Haven  team,  which  contests  in  New  York  every  spring  against 
teams  from  the  other  colleges.  I  also  was  made  a  regular  editor 
of  the  Harvard  Crimson,  the  College  daily  newspaper,  for  which  rich 
and  poor  alike  compete.  I  am  an  honorary  member  of  the  Institute 
of  1770,  and  a  regular  member  of  the  Signet,  the  former  a  social,  the 
latter  a  literary,  organization.  As  I  said,  I  give  this  history,  personal 
though  it  is,  to  prove  that  the  poor  boy  who  wills  can  obtain  recog- 
nition and  appreciation  for  his  endeavors  at  Har\'ard. 

Very  respectfully. 


P,  S.  I  shall  be  glad  to  correspond  with  an3'body  who  intends  to 
come  to  Harvard,  if  you  so  wish  it.  As  to  this  bit  of  personal 
history,  you  will  use  3'our  own  discretion  as  to  publishing  it.  I 
merely  wish  to  correct  a  wrong  impression  with  regard  to  that 
important  question  of  HaiTard's  pxclusivencss 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  15,  1892. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bolles  :  — 

I  reply  to  your  letter  asking  for  a  few 
words  concerning  my  accounts  while  at  college. 

The  accompanying  statements  may  need  a  little  explanation. 

In  my  Freshman  year,  accounts  were  rather  loosely  kept.  1 
received  aid  from  two  sources  —  home  and  college.  All  that  I 
received  was  spent.  During  the  next  two  years,  I  kept  account  of 
everything.  At  first  glance,  it  would  seem  that  I  had  been  very 
extravagant  in  my  Junior  year.  But  when  a  Sophomore,  I  paid  only 
two  term  bills.  While  a  Junior,  I  paid  three.  In  my  Junior  year,  I 
bought  several  things  which  will  not  have  to  be  replaced  for  a  long 
time.  Still,  although  I  admit  my  expenses  might  have  been  lessened, 
I  think  I  gained  more  than  enough  of  general  knowledge  to  balance 
the  necessary  expenditure. 
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I  have  spoken  of  my  Sophomore  and  Junior  yeara.  I  do  not  mean 
JQst  the  seven  or  eight  months  of  college.  All  my  accounts  cover  a 
period  of  twelve  months. 

Through  your  kindness,  I  secured  a  position  as  clerk  in  a  summer 
hotel.  You  also  gave  me  work  of  a  clerioal  nature  in  the  College 
office,  and  proposed  my  name  to  the  President  of  the  Harvard  Dining 
Association  as  one  eligible  as  clerk  in  the  office  at  Memorial  Hall. 
I  have  been  in  Memorial  Hall  a  part  of  this  year  and  part  of  last. 
The  work  is  continuous.  For  payment,  I  receive  my  board,  which 
amounts  to  about  $4  per  week. 

There  are  very  many  other  ways  by  which  a  student  can  earn 
considerable,  if  he  only  keeps  his  eyes  open. 

I  came  to  Harvard  because  I  thought  the  College  offered  more 
chances  to  the  man  who  must  depend  considerably  on  his  own  efforts. 
I  am  not  sorry  for  my  choice.  The  officers  have  always  been 
willing  and  ready  to  help  me,  and  I  know  of  many  others  who 
have  been  assisted  in  the  same  way. 


Freshman  Year. 


Expenses. 


Receipts. 


Total 536.58         Home 


^36.58        l*"ce  Greenleaf  Aid  .... 


$286.58 
250.00 

$536.58 


Expenses. 

Books     

Fares f  railroad,  horse  car,  etc. 
Sul>scription8  and  papers  .    . 

Sundries 

Clothing,  shoes,  etc 

Stationery 

Koom  rent  and  furnishings    . 

Postage 

Board 

Lunches,  soda,  etc 

lAboratory  fees  and  supplies 

Medicine 

Theatres,  Concerts,  Dances  . 

Gifts 

Fuel 

Tuition 

Balance 


Sophomore  Year. 

Receipts. 

$15.28         Home $175.02 

38.65         Loan  fund 50.00 

11.46        Beneficiarv  fund 25.00 

41.98         Private  loan 75.00 

66.88              **          *' 38.00 

4.66         Work  during  term 41.28 

36.80        Summer  work U«.00 

5-^  $552.30 

87.02 

9.66 
25.90 

4.23 
16.70 

8.71 

4.48 
100.00 

$472.40 
79.90 


Expenses. 

Books 

Fares      

Subscriptions  and  papers  .    . 

Sundries ' 

Clothing,  etc 

Stationery 

Room  rent  and  furnishings   . 

Postage      

Board 

Lunch,  soda,  etc 

Laboratory  fees  and  supplies 

Medicine 

Theatres,  etc 

Gifts 

Fuel 

Tuition 
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JuxioR  Year. 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand 

Home 

Loan  fund 

Private  loan 

Work  during  term  .... 

Tutoring 

Summer  work 

Private  loan 


$15.44 

62.20 

8.73 

123.52 

173.83 

5.76 

66.31 

5.98 

91.42 

11.63 

18.62 

8.31 

2.35 

16.65 

9.38 

150.00 


879.90 
327.68 

50.00 

130.00 

8.00 

10.66 
132.04 

46.00 


$784.28 


Balance 


$770.13 
14.15 


I  shall  be  very  glad  to  correspond  with  any  one  who  may  wish  to 

ask   about   my  accounts,  or   anything   else   concerning   my   life   in 

Cambridge. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  i*9,  1892. 
Dear  Sir,  —  •.  i 

I  reply  to  your  note  relating  to  College  expenses.     I 

am  able  to  give  an  account  of  both  my  income  and  expenditures  for 
everything  within  a  few  dollars. 

I  came  to  Harvard  well  clothed  for  a  year  and  with  three  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents,  besides  most  of  the  Greek  books  in  the  course 
1  had  elected.  I  came  also  with  the  promise  of  $250  '^  Price  Green- 
leaf  Aid."  That  was  more  than  double  the  assistance  I  have  received 
since,  from  the  College  in  any  one  year.  Yet  I  had  harder  times,  the 
first  year,  than  afterwards.  That  year,  I  earned  almost  nothing. 
Since  then  I  have  made  about  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  outside  of 
my  study  hours.  Not  being  an  exceptionally  good  business  manager, 
I  have  been  more  of  a  plodder  than  most  of  my  associates  who  have 
entered  Harvard  similarly  circumstanced.  1  am  pursuaded  therefore 
that  any  fellow  who  comes  to  Harvard  with  a  will  to  work  will  find 
no  insurmountable  difficult}',  whether  he  excels  in  scholarship,  in 
business  ability,  or  in  simple  energy  and  persistency.  I  find  it  a 
prevailing  notion  among  men  who  think  of  going  to  college,  on  a 
small  income,  that  tutoring  is  about  the  only  means  of  adding  to  it, 


and  that  few  men  are  adapted  to  that  work.     For  myself,  I   have 
made  less  than  fifty  dollars  tutoring,  during  my  three  years  at  Har- 
vard.    And  my  knowledge  of  the  employment  of  other  men  enables 
me  to  say  with  absolute   certainty,   that  the  ways  for  a  fellow  to 
raise  his  own  income  here  are  almost  innumerable.     If  I  were  to  give 
advice  to  such  a  fellow,  about  to  enter  Harvard,  I  should  say :  Come 
with  enough  to  keep  you  from  the  fear  of  want  till  you  get  well  started 
in  your  courses,  and  have  had  leisure  to  look  about  to  find  what  there 
ia  to  do ;  and  don*t  be  afraid  to  solicit  information  from  old  men  who 
tiave  been  through  the  mill. 

Harvard  education,  furthermore,  though  the  best,  is  not  expensive 
for  those  men  who  enter  college  upon  an  income  limited  but  sufficient 
to  maintain  them  at  other  colleges.  Although  my  schudule  of 
Expenses  will  be  particularly  a  guide  to  self-supporting  men,  I  think 
it  will  suggest  something  to  men  of  the  other  class  ;  for  though  I  have 
been  very  economical  in  some  items  in  others  I  have  thought  it  wise 
to  be  somewhat  liberal,  viz. :  in  board  and  in  books. 

Following  is  a  very  close  approximation  of  my  income  and  expense 
accounts :  — 


Expenses. 


1889-90. 


Income. 


Taition $150.00 

Board  and  room  (private  fam- 
ily) firrt  third 61.00 

Board,  rest  of  the  year  (Fox- 
croft  Club) 55.00 

Boom,  rest  of  the  year  ((4>1- 

lege  building) 20.00 

Furniture 35.00 

Fuel  and  light 5.00 

Laboratory  fee 5.00 

Washing,  etc 11.00 

Books  and  stationery   ....  15.00 
Car  fares,  clothing  and  sundries     67.00 

9424.00 


Cash  on  hand  .... 
Price  Greenleaf  Aid  . 
Private  loans  .... 
Miscellaneous  earnings 


$3.75 
250.00 
150.00 

25.00 


Expenses. 


1890-91. 


Income. 


Tuition $150.00 

Board  (Foxcroft  Club)  .    .    .  100.00 

Furniture 10.00 

Fuel  and  lights 12.00 

Washing,  etc 13.00 

Clothing 30.00 


Summer  earnings  .  .  . 
Miscellaneous  earnings 
** Loan  fund"  .  .  .  . 
*'  Beneficiary  fund 
Private  loans 


*t 


$60.00 

175.00 

50.00 

40.00 

40.00 


Books  and  stationery  . 
Car  fares  and  sundries 
Laboratory  fee  .  .  . 
Boom 


25.00 
25.00 
10.00 
30.00 

$405.00 
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Expenses. 


1891-92. 


Income. 


Tuition $150.00 


noard  (Foxcroft  Club)  . 

Furniture 

Fuel  and  lights     .... 

Washing 

Clothing 

Koom 

Books  and  stationery  .    . 
Car  fares  and  sundries  . 


87.51 
5.00 
8.00 
12.00 
55.00 
30.00 
50.00 
40.00 

$437.51 


**Loan  fund"  .    .    . 
*'  Beneficiary  fund  " 


Night  school 

Tutoring 

Miscellaneous  earnings  . 


$50.00 

cg.oo 

100.00 

15.00 

150.00 


Summary. 


Received  from  University  (in  three  years) $450.00 

Received  from  private  loans  (in  three  years)  ....  190.00 

Earned  (in  three  years) 585.00 

Yours  very  respectfully, 


December  21,  1892. 
Dear  Mr.  Bolles  :  — 

I  entered  Hai'vard  College  with  so  poor  a  record  that 
I  received  the  maximum  number  of  conditions.  Professor  Bnggs 
afterwards  told  me  that  I  passed  so  poor  an  examination  in  nearly 
everything  that  I  was  admitted  because  I  came  from  a  new  school 
and  was  recommended  as  a  faithful  student.  I  had  to  take  extra 
work,  and  I  found  the  regular  course  was  quite  sufficient. 

I  had  to  rely  wholly  on  myself  to  meet  the  expenses  of  my  course 
in  what  many  told  me,  was  "  the  rich  man's  college." 

I  was  $116  in  debt.  When  I  left  Boston  for  Cambridge  I  had 
fourt3^-four  (0.44)  cents,  so  that  m}'  actual  debt  was  $115.56.  I  was 
a  stranger  in  Cambridge.  The  first  day  1  spent  all  but  nine  cents. 
I  had  one  great  help  in  this  year,  —  $250  from  the  Price  Greenleaf 
Aid  had  been  awarded  me.  This,  however,  1  could  not  draw  till 
Chiistmas.  In  order  to  buy  books  to  begin  m}'  work,  I  pawned  m}' 
watch  and  a  few  other  things,  receiving  for  the  same  $15.50. 

During  my  Freshman  year  my  receipts  were  :  — 


Receipts. 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid   .   . 
Pawned  watch,  etc.     .    . 

Type  writing 

Books  sold 

Tutoring 


Expenditures. 

$260.00  Tuition  ....'. $160.00 

16.50  Koom  (heated  and  furnished)       50.00 

71.40  Lighting  above 5.10 

7.50  Books 21.21 

1.60  Clothes 16.00 

$346.00  Board 140.00 

$381.3] 


1 
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This  indades  only  necesBarj  expenses.  In  addition  I  spent 
158.90,  making  my  debt  for  the  year  $94.21.  Part  of  this  year  I 
WIS  very  poor.  My  washing  I  did  myself.  About  mid-year  I  was 
so  short  of  money  that  for  nearly  two  months  I  ate  but  one  or  two 
iKils  a  day.  This  was  the  hardest  period  of  my  course,  but  rather 
mated  than  discouraged  me. 

Daring  the  summer  I  worked  as  porter  in  a  summer  hotel.  I 
stnined  myself  quite  badly,  but  I  cleared  $118.  I  entered  my 
Sophomore  year  $91.77  in  debt. 

Daring  my  Sophomore  year  my  receipts  were  :  — 


ExpEXDirnKES. 

Tuition $150.00 

Room,  heating  and  lighting  .  45.50 

Board  at  Foxcroft 193.43 

Clothes  and  washing  ....  29.20 

Furniture 24.25 

Books 19.16 

$361.54 


Receifts. 

Lou  fond $75.00 

Baefidarr  fun  1> 80.00 

W«k  for  Prof.  J.jr.K'>*     .    .  4.50 

Mifiiing  notes: 25.50 

Vaiting  on  table 38.33 

Trpe  writing 70.00 

Oitfide  jobs  as  posting  bills, 

co|»nng,  etc 52.15 

$345.48 

My  expenses  this  year  were  higher  than  necessary.  I  bought  many 
books  I  did  not  need.  I  might  have  saved  $20  by  hiring  my  furniture 
from  the  Loan  Furniture  Association. 

In  addition  to  the  necessary  expense  I  spent  $151.60  on  athletics, 
theatre,  nnnecessary  books,  subscription  to  College  sports,  charity, 
md  other  interests.  So  my  total  expense  was  $513.14.  During  the 
lummer  I  earned  above  my  expenses  (as  clerk  in  summer  hotel) 
tl58.04.    Thus  during  my  Sophomore  year  I  increased  my  debt  $9.62. 

I  entered  my  Junior  year  $101.31  in  debt.  During  my  Junior  year 
■J  receipts  were  :  — 


Expenditures. 
Tuition $150.00 


Room,  etc 

Board  at  Foxcroft  . 
Clothes  and  washing 
Books 


49.50 

119.53 

51.73 

24.38 

$395.14 


Receipts. 

8ch(^arsiup $150.00 

Louifand 75.00 

Bcsefidazy  fond 15.00 

Oddjoba 7.13 

Pibiishing  placards    ....  18.10 

Adrertising  scheme     ....  106.05 

Tttoring 267.50 

Typevriting 32.19 

Plot  James*  work 2.45 

Waiting  on  table 16.11 

$689.53 

*  M J  work  for  Professor  James  was  peculiar.    It  was  taking  sheep*s  brains 
6oB  skulls  for  ezpoiments  in  pcychologj. 
1 1  waa  awaj  from  College  five  weeks. 


Expenditures. 
Tuition $150.00 


Room,  etc 

Board 

Clothes  and  washing  . 

Books 

Furniture 


56.40 
160.00 
43.32 
21.08 
32.00 

$462.80 


Daring  the  year  I  bought  a  type-writer  for  which  I  paid  $100.  I 
also  contributed  towards  the  expense  of  some  other  fellows  poorer 
than  I,  $100.  For  incidentals  I  spent  $85.60.  Then  my  actual 
expenditure  this  year  was  $680.74.  During  the  summer  I  clerked 
and  earned  above  my  expenses,  $100.50.  I  bought  a  good  many 
books  and  so  saved  less  than  previously. 

I  entered  my  Senior  year  out  of  debt  and  with  $7.90  on  hand. 
This  year  my  receipts  were  :  — 

Receipts. 

Loan  fund $75.00 

Beneficiary  fund 20.00 

Odd  jobs 18.99 

Copying 24.50 

Tutoring 439.90 

Advertising  scheme    ....  72.39 

Teaching  school  * 14.00 

Publishing  notes      24.00 

Type  writing 107.43 

Publishing  books 225^0 

$1021.21 

I  spread  Class-Day  at  an  expense  of  $100.  I  gave  $150  towards 
other  students  expenses.  I  hired  a  piano  during  the  3'ear,  and  added 
many  books  to  my  library,  so  that  my  "  incidentals"  amounted  to 
$149.60,  making  my  expenses  for  the  year  $612.40.  Thus  I  saved 
during  the  year  $258.80,  and  graduated  from  College  with  $266.70. 
I  owed  the  College  $225  from  Loan  Fund,  so  that  I  was  more  than 
out  of  debt,  or  $41.70  ahead. 

I  had  bought  a  type-writer;  increased  my  library  by  over  300 
volumes  ;  bought  many  useful  articles  ;  taken  part  in  many  branches 
of  College  life  and  work,  —  social,  moral,  athletic,  literary,  and 
religious.  I  played  on  one  'Varsity  team,  and  on  my  class  team  in 
another  sport.  1  found  man}'  openings  for  work  for  other  fellows. 
Had  I  been  able  to  do  all  I  found  to  do,  I  should  have  made  a  good 
salar}'.     I  only  tried  to  earn  enough  *'  to  get  through." 

I  graduated  with  my  class  cum  laude  and  with  courses  to  spare : 
also  got  Honorable  Mention  in  one  study.  My  health  when  I  entered 
was  very  poor.  I  left  College  strong  in  body,  better  than  at  any 
time  for  ten  years.     To  sum  up  my  four  3'ears  expenses  :  — 

Freshman  year $381.31 

Sophomore  year 361.54 

Junior  year 395.14 

Senior  year 462.80 

For  course $1600.79 

*  My  teaching  school  was  substituting  in  an  East  Cambridge  school  for  a  friend. 
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Mj  SofrfKHDore  rear  is  a  fair  estimate  of  what  is  actuaUj  necessary. 
I  Uiink  if  an  J  fellow  wished^  be  coold  save  $20  on  furniture,  and  $10 
m  books.  Moferer,  I  paid  more  for  my  room  than  was  necessary. 
I  hare  no  kesUation  in  sa^ng  thai  an  economical  student^  taking 
adrantage  of  the  College  helps  (Library,  Loan  Fomitore  Association, 
Foxcrofft  Clnb.  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  aid  in 
nedriog  cheap  and  desirable  rooms)  can  get  through  Jionorably  and 
i«^7jf/(/r  ^300  a  year. 

I  cinnot  dose  without  saying  that  my  whole  course  was  made 
easier  by  the  friendly  words  of  advice  and  encouragement  from 
Plresident  Eliot,  Professors  Briggs,  James.  Smith,  Peabody,  Kittredge 
ad  Pdmer,  and  not  the  least,  from  yourself. 

Sincerely  yours. 


V  '^i-'. 


SOME  IMPORTANT 


OUESTIOXS  IN   HIGHER   EDLXATIOX 


ELECTIVE   ^Tl'DIh.S— LXIVER'-ITV   MlGKi.Er?     I'M 
VLR^ITV   FELLOWSIIir>   AND   SCIIOLAKSiilP.S 
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Oi    THE   yJAZr    '»¥    Sh'.V   V-;.K    Ai     fJIE    1  V.TN :  V— E'J'-'ND    "NIVEK- 
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SOME  IMPORTANT 


QUESTIONS  IN   HIGHER  EDUCATION 


ELECTIVE  STUDIES— UNIVERSITY   DEGREES— UNI-  \ 

VERSITV  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS  : 


UAMKS  AT  THE  CONFERENCE   OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  COLLEGES 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  AT   THE  TWENTY-SECOND   UNIVER- 
SITY CONVOCATION,   ALBANY,  JULY  8-IO,    1884, 


BY 


ANDREW  D.  WHITE 

Prttident  0/  Corntll  Unrversify 


[Bcpnnted  from  the  CanYOcation  Proceetltngs] 
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SOME    IMPORTANT    QUESTIONS    IN 
HIGHER    EDUCATION. 


Mr.  Chairman  : — In  common  with  all  here  I  feel 
grateful  for  the  admirable  presentation  you  have 
made  of  the  ideas  which  should  guide,  and  the  system 
which  should  unite  the  colleges  and  academies  of  this 
State.  You  have  said  much,  sir,  in  which  we  can  all 
agree  ;  but  there  are  some  limitations  which,  in  my 
judgment,  ought  to  be  placed  upon  one  or  two  of 
your  statements,  and  these  I  desire  very  respectfully 
to  suggest. 

And  first,  you  speak,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say 
so,  very  nobly  in  regard  to  teaching  as  a  profession. 
Teaching  is  a  profession.  There  is  no  other,  in  my 
judgment,  more  honorable.  Yet  I  feel  obliged  to 
dissent  somewhat  from  your  idea,  as  I  understand 
it,  that  because  a  teacher  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
professional  man,  therefore  his  opinion  should  be 
necessarily  final  in  regard  to  what  should  constitute 
a  course  of  study.  I  think,  sir,  that  your  analogy 
between  the  profession  of  teaching  and  other  profes- 
sions would  carry  you  farther  than  you  would  your- 
self wish  to  go.  It  is  doubtless  true,  as  you  have 
said,  that  when  we  put  ourselves  into*  the  hands  of  a 
lawyer  we  expect  to  follow  his  advice,  and  that  when 
we  put  ourselves  under  the  care  of  a  physician  we 
expect  to  follow  his  advice  ;  and  so  in  regard  to  other 
professions  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the 
member  of  a  profession  in  a  given  instance  may  be 
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expected  to  give  good  advice,  the  members  of  that 
profession  as  a  whole,  and  they  alone,  are  to  Glx  the 
limits  and  the  character  of  the  work  to  which  that 
profession  shall  be  devoted,  and  determine  absolutely 
and  finally  as  to  every  reform.  If  it  did  follow,  sir, 
where  would  the  profession  of  the  law  be  now  ?  We 
should  be  following  in  this  State  the  old  chancery 
practice  of  England.  If  the  lawyers  alone  had  been 
heard,  without  any  interference  from  healthful  public 
opinion  outside  of  their  profession,  we  should  have 
cases  dragging  on  interminably  now,  as  they  formerly 
did,  to  the  misery  and  discomfiture  of  suitors,  and  in 
substantial  denial  of  justice.  Again,  take  your  own 
illustration  as  regards  the  medical  profession.  If  it 
alone  had  determined  finally  just  what  it  should  be, 
without  regard  to  interference  from  healthful  influ- 
ences outside  and  especially  from  the  masters  of 
various  sciences  which  touch  it  at  many  points,  we 
should  all  be  back  under  the  old  regime  of  calomel, 
jalap,  and  frequent  bleeding,  much,  I  fear,  to  the 
detriment  of  your  own  health  and  of  the  admirable 
work  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

In  the  profession  of  theology,  also,  if  the  world 
had  listened  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  its 
professors  and  teachers,  neither  you  nor  any  of  us 
would  be  occupying  the  places  we  now  hold.  Just 
so  with  regard  to  the  profession  of  instruction  which 
you  have  so  ably  depicted.  If  we  had  listened 
merely  to  the  men  occupying  professors'  chairs  where 
would  education  be  now  ?  Hardly  a  word  of  Greek 
would  be  taught  in  our  universities  ;  hardly  a  word 
of  the  modern  sciences.  You  and  all  of  us  would 
be  devoting  ourselves  to  the  scholastic  philosophy. 
The  substitution  of  classical  for  scholastic  studies  was 
due  mainly  to  men  outside  of  the  teachers'  profes- 
sion— such  men  as  Erasmus  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten, 
the  former  one  of  the  two  greatest  literary  men  who 
ever  lived.     To  him  it  is  mainly  due  that  the  uni- 


versities  of  the  world  have  come  out  from  the  study 
of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  made  the  teaching 
of  ancient  literatures,  and  especially  of  Greek,  what 
it  now  is — one  of  the  most  beautiful  instrumentali- 
ties in  the  culture  of  the  human  mind.  My  conten- 
tion, then,  on  this  point  is  that  the  profession  of 
teaching,  like  other  professions,  must  be  adjusted  to 
the  advancing  needs  of  the  world,  and  that  this  will 
never  be  done  wholly  by  men  who  sit  in  the  chairs 
of  professors  or  presidents  of  universities  and  colleges. 
A  very  important  agency  in  such  adjustments  must 
always  come  from  the  general  literary  and  scientific 
tendencies  of  each  age,  voiced  by  thoughtful  men, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  teacher's  profession. 
Thus  alone  can  the  spirit  of  routine,  inevitable  in  our 
profession  as  in  others,  be  overcome. 

Dr.  Anderson* — I  must  still  insist  that  reform  in 
every  profession  must  come  from  that  profession  ; 
especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine. 

President  White — I  cannot  think  that  the  exam- 
ple of  the  medical  profession,  now  insisted  upon  by 
my  learned  friend,  is  selected  with  his  usual  acumen  ; 
indeed,  I  can  think  of  hardly  any  more  unfortunate 
illustration  of  his  view,  or  any  more  apt  illustration 
of  my  own.  Take,  then,  the  profession  of  medicine, 
as  you,  sir,  would  have  us  do.  What  is  at  this 
moment  the  greatest  progress  making  in  it  ?  Cer- 
tainly there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  theory  of  the  origin  of  disease.  Call 
it  the  germ  theory,  or  the  theory  of  the  microbe,  as 
you  please  ;  on  it,  evidently,  the  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine  are  to  turn  ;  in  accordance  with  it, 
medical  methods  will  undoubtedly  be  vastly  modified  I 

in  the  future.     Now,  how  and  by  whom  was  this  [i 

*  The  above  remark  of  Dr.  Anderson  and  the  answer  by  President  White 
were  made  at  the  close  of  the  latter  *s  speech ;  but  it  is  thought  better  to  insert 
both  here,  since  they  thus  come  into  more  proper  connection  with  the  subject 
discussed.  I 
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change  wrought  ?  We  all  know  that  the  main  agents 
in  it  have  been  Pasteur  in  Paris,  and  Koch  in  Berlin. 
Neither  of  them,  certainly,  would  be  classed  as  be- 
longing to  the  medical  profession ;  even  if  either  or 
both  of  them  had  in  his  early  years  some  medical 
instruction,  no  one  would  call  either  of  them  a 
member  of  the  medical  profession.  Koch,  in  his 
recent  investigations  on  the  cholera,  while  pointing 
out  some  absurd  methods  of  medical  treatment  in 
the  past,  and  indicating  some  better  methods  in  the 
future,  took  pains  to  declare  .that  medicine  and 
medical  practice  were  not  in  his  department,  that 
he  was  not  a  medical  man.  The  methods  of  both 
Pasteur  and  Koch,  as  I  have  myself  seen  in  their 
laboratories,  are  not  those  of  the  medical  profession. 

I  must  then  thank  my  friend,  the  chairman,  for 
suggesting  an  illustration  which  strengthens  my  own 
view  of  the  question  at  issue,  namely,  that  progress 
in  every  profession  is  made,  not  only  in  obedience 
to  the  ideas  of  those  within  the  profession,  but  of 
those  working  upon  it  from  the  outside,  and  that 
the  teacher's  profession  comes  under  this  general 
rule. 

And  now,  sir,  J  come  to  your  second  point,  from 
which  I  must  most  distinctly,  though  respectfully, 
dissent ;  I  refer  to  your  argument  regarding  elective 
studies.  And  first  of  all,  it  is  clear  that  in  this  mat- 
ter either  you,  or  all  the  leading  universities  of  the 
land,  are  at  fault.  To  say  nothing  of  so  many  other 
of  the  principal  institutions  of  learning  in  this  coun- 
try which  have  been  giving  increased  scope  to 
elective  studies,  within  a  month  past  Tale  College, 
the  last  great  bulwark  of  the  old  system,  has  an- 
nounced its  conversion  to  the  new  system,  giving  a 
greater  range  of  choice  among  studies. 

Dr.  Anderson — I  conceded  the  propriety  of  elective 
studies,  but  the  argument  I  used  was  against  total 
election. 


President  White — I  am  surprised  and  delighted 
to  see  that  my  honored  friend  has  got  so  far ;  but 
the  correction  is  not  necessary.  Our  honored  chair- 
man would  seem  to  be  arguing  against  what  Carlyle 
would  call  **an  extinct  Satan";  for  there  are  no 
universities  in  this  country  where  total  election,  as 
he  has  depicted  it,  is  allowed.  The  analogy  you 
have  drawn,  sir,  from  the  history  of  Brook  Farm 
was  certainly  very  amusing,  and  your  statement  of 
the  absurdity  of  allowing  students  to  *  *  go  meandering 
about ''  among  studies,  choosing  the  easiest,  seemed 
cogent ;  but  I  may  safely  challenge  you  or  any  other 
person  to  produce  a  single  example  of  any  university 
or  college  in  this  country,  of  any  standing  at  all, 
which  permits  the  system  you  have  depicted.  The 
only  cases,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  in  any  such  institu- 
tions where  students  are  allowed  to  make  up  a 
course  entirely  of  their  own  selection  are  the  excep- 
tional cases  where  men  come  of  advanced  age  with 
large  preliminary  preparation,  knowing  perfectly 
well  what  they  want  with  reference  to  some  profes- 
sion already  fully  decided  upon.  The  Brook  Farm 
illustration,  I  venture  to  say,  does  not  correspond  to 
any  fact  in  education  within  the  knowledge  of  either 
of  lis. 

Dr.  Anderson — It  was  an  illustration.  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  going  on  all  fours. 

President  White— I  do  not  quite  get  the  force  of 
the  chairman's  remark  ;  perhaps  I  shall  reach  it  as 
we  go  on.  The  elective  system  as  it  is  pursued  in 
various  universities  is  generally  carried  out  in  one 
of  two  ways.  It  either  gives  the  student  a  choice 
between  various  courses  of  study,  allowing  him  to 
select,  with  the  advice  of  his  parents  and  teachers, 
that  which  is  most  in  accordance  with  his  aims  and 
tastes  ;  or,  secondly,  it  allows  him  in  a  certain  speci- 
fied course  to  add  to  a  certain  nucleus  of  studies 
absolutely  required  a  certain  number  chosen  with 
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reference  to  his  aims  and  tastes.  In  either  case  there 
is  a  basis  of  hard  work  absolutely  required.  In  both 
cases,  too,  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  student  after 
consulting  with  his  teacher  and  family,  after  thinking 
upon  his  own  aims  in  life  and  his  own  purposes — 
and  that  is  a  very  healthful  thing  for  any  young  man 
to  do — selects  one,  two,  or  three  studies  additional 
to  those  positively  required.  Such  is  the  main  system 
of  election  in  the  United  States,  and  when  fairly 
examined  by  you,  gentlemen,  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  one  of  the  greatest  advances  in  the  history  of 
education.  Will  it  be  said  that  a  youug  man  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  cannot  select  two 
or  three  studies  supplementary  to  a  fixed  course  ?  I 
answer  that  you  leave  to  a  young  man  of  that  age, 
at  present,  subjects  of  far  greater  importance  and 
difl&culty.  The  great  majority  of  young  men  in  this 
country  have  to  decide  at  about  the  age  of  seventeen 
on  that  which  determines  the  whole  after-course  of 
their  lives — what  profession  they  shall  take,  where 
they  shall  study  for  it,  the  men  with  whom  they  shall 
associate  in  business,  and  scores  of  other  questions 
equally  important.  If  they  can  decide  these  weighty 
matters  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  they 
can  certainly  decide  after  advising  with  professors 
and  fellow  students  whether  they  shall  make  up  their 
supplementary  course  with  more  or  less  Greek,  or 
Latin,  oT  mathematics,  or  moral  philosophy,  or 
science,  or  history,  or  literature. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  this  has  led  me  entirely 
off  from  the  idea  I  had  intended  to  take  up  at  this 
meeting.  Nothing  was  further  from  my  mind  on 
entering  this  hall  than  a  thought  upon  teaching  as  a 
profession  or  upon  the  elective  system.  I  would 
gladly  indeed,  were  not  other  subjects  more  pressing 
at  present,  go  on  to  a  more  adequate  discussion  of 
this  latter  subject.  But  I  will  only  say  regarding  it, 
that  while  differing  from  you,  sir,  on  these  two  points 
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I  have  named,  I  would  gladly  sit  at  your  feet  as  a 
learner  in  regard  to  the  main  range  of  subjects  which 
you  have  so  ably  presented. 

And  now  as  briefly  as  possible,  I  will  put  forth  a 
suggestion  which  was  in  my  mind  before  your 
remarks  diverted  me  from  my  original  purpose. 
This  suggestion  was  based  upon  the  very  noble 
address  which  we  heard  last  night  from  our  distin- 
guished fellow  citizen,  Regent  George  William 
Curtis — an  address  worthy  of  the  occasion  by  its 
eloquence,  its  valuable  historical  references,  its 
philosophical  grouping  of  facts,  but  most  important 
of  all,  so  far  as  we  are  now  concerned,  by  its  admira- 
ble suggestions  as  to  the  future  work  of  the  Board 
of  Regents. 

And  first  of  all,  regarding  Regent  Curtis's  advocacy 
of  a  closer  union  between  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  this  State  ;  Here,  in  mv  opinion,  is  the  most 
important  subject  that  the  Regents  have  to  deal  with  ' 
iu  entering  this  second  century  of  their  existence. 
How  shall  this  body  of  colleges  and  universities  work 
more  vigorously  together  ?  I  believe  fully  that  every 
one  of  them  is  doing  good  work  in  its  own  way.  I 
believe  that  they  form  a  group  of  educational  insti- 
tutions of  which  any  country  might  be  proud.  And 
yet  I  believe  as  strongly  that  they  are  shorn  of  half 
their  power  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  really 
working  together  ;  that  each  college  or  university 
knows  little  of  the  methods  and  means  in  the  others. 
How  shall  this  be  remedied  ?  Two  ways  occur  to 
me.  The  first  may  be  classed  as  heroic  treatment, 
and  I  merely  mention  it  now  as  a  matter  to  be 
thought  of,  not  to  advocate  it  at  present,  or  even  to 
declare  it  at  present  practicable.  This  first  plan  is 
to  make  the  Univer&ity  of  New  York  what  Alexander  \ 

Hamilton  intended  it — a  university — ^in  its  parts  a  j 

teaching  body,  but  as  a  whole  an  examining  and  a  ^ 

degree-conferring  body.    I  can,  of  course,  speak  only 
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for  the  institution  from  which  I  come,  but  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  I  would  pledge  myself,  if  the  heads 
of  other  colleges  would  do  the  like,  as  far  as  my 
influence  goes,  to  reUnquish  wholly  to  the  Board  of 
Regents  the  power  of  holding  general  examinations 
for  degrees  and  of  conferring  them.  The  reasons 
why  this  was  not  formerly  done  are  not  far  to  seek. 
Most  important  among  them  is  the  fact  that  these 
colleges  and  universities  were  formerly  far  removed 
from  one  another  and  from  any  common  centre. 
Now  they  are  brought  close  together  by  the  railway 
and  telegraph,  and  the  reasons  that  obtained  in  former 
days  for  falling  short  of  the  system  which  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  his  compeers  evidently  had  in  mind 
as  regards  examinations  and  degrees,  no  longer  exist. 
Whenever  such  a  system  is  adopted,  the  Regents  of 
the  State  of  New  York  as  an  examining  body,  will 
doubtless  employ  examining  experts  in  the  various 
sciences  and  literatures.  These  experts  would  proba- 
bly hold  examinations  either  by  papers  forwarded  to 
each  institution,  or  by  meeting  candidates  at  various 
accessible  centres  in  the  State.  When  those  candi- 
dates worthy  of  degrees  had  thus  been  tested,  the 
degrees  would  be  solemnly  conferred  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Board  of  Regents.  A  degree  thus 
obtained  and  conferred  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
worth  more  than  that  of  any  other  institution  on  this 
continent. 

You  have  observed,  sir,  that  our  system  of  colleges 
is  **  an  American  system,''  and,  if  I  have  understood 
you  rightly,  would  present  this  as  an  argument  why 
little  or  no  development  or  advance  can  be  made  in 
it.  In  this,  too,  I  must  respectfully  insist  that  while 
you  are  partly  right,  you  are  largely  wrong.  Our 
college  system  is  indeed  an  **  American  system/'  just 
as  our  judicial  system  is  an  American  system  ;  but 
there  is  not  a  session  of  the  court  held  in  another 
part  of  this  building,  or,  indeed,  any  important  court 


in  our  country  where  principles,  and  even  cases,  are 
not  cited  from  Westminster  Hall.  The  fact  is  that 
the  roots  of  our  legal  system  run  far  into  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  old  world.  So  in  regard  to  our 
systems  of  medicine  and  theology.  It  may  feed  our 
national  vanity  to  call  them  '*  American,"  but  when 
we  come  to  study  them  we  soon  find  that  we  are 
drawing  largely  both  from  the  past  and  present  of 
the  same  departments  in  other  countries.  Just  so 
with  education.  If  there  is  anything  good  in  an 
English  or  in  a  German  university,  or  in  any  other 
foreign  institution  of  learning,  let  us  seek  to  adapt 
it  to  our  needs.  Let  us  not  fall  back  on  the  declara- 
tion that  what  we  have  is  **  an  American  system,^' 
and  therefore  capable  of  no  betterment.  This  would 
simply  be  Chinese  Mandarinism.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  it  is  well  worth  our  while,  at  least  to 
think  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  reorganization  of 
our  system  of  advanced  education  in  this  State,  but 
I  will  refer  to  just  one,  and  that  is,  the  need  of  better 
examinations.  The  weak  spot  in  our  present  system 
is,  that  the  students  in  all  our  institutions  are  exam- 
ined by  the  identical  persons  who  teach  them.  An  ex- 
perience of  my  own  revealed  to  me  a  better  way.  It 
was  my  fortune,  a  few  years  since,  to  attend  the  best 
exercise  in  classics  that  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  I 
had  heard  classical  exercises  in  German  and  English 
universities,  but  I  never  heard  any  thing  which  could 
be  compared  to  the  **  Normal  School,''  at  Paris. 
You  are  aware  that  this  school  is  not  a  normal  school 
m  our  sense.  Its  students  are  the  picked  scholars 
of  the  University  of  France.  The  exercise  to  which 
I  refer  lasted  two  hours.  It  made  the  classical  author 
live  again.  The  discussions  which  took  place  between 
the  professor  and  the  various  students  on  points 
which  arose  in  the  reading  of  Cicero's  letters,  were 
the  most  instructive  I  have  ever  heard.  I  will  not  go 
into  details,  but  come  at  once  to  the  point.    At  the 
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close  of  the  exercise,  the  professor  said  to  the  class  : 
' '  On  all  these  points  which  we  have  discussed,  you 
must  be  very  careful,  for  those  examining  gentlemen, 
who  are  to  meet  you  over  there  at  the  Sorbonne,  are 
a  very  particular  body  and  they  demand  very  careful 
study  of  this  whole  range  of  subjects/'  It  was  clear 
that  this  fact,  that  the  examining  and  the  instructing 
bodies  were  not  the  same,  formed  a  most  powerful 
incentive  to  bring  the  students  up  to  the  required 
work.  I  agree  entirely  with  my  friend.  Dr.  King, 
that  the  colleges  ought  to  be,  to  a  reasonable  extent, 
jealous  of  their  rights  and  not  let  any  valuable  right 
they  possess  be  taken  away  from  them  without  an 
equivalent.  But,  in  this  case,  I  think  that  thought- 
ful study  of  the  whole  subject  will  show  us  that  we 
shall  gain  far  more  than  we  shall  lose,  by  confining 
each  institution  individually  to  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion, and  allowing  the  work  of  examination  and 
conferring  degrees  to  be  done  by  all  the  institutions 
together  acting  through  the  Chancellor  of  the  Board 
of  Regents. 

And  here  I  leave  the  first  means  of  bringing  about 
a  better  union  of  our  colleges  and  universities — not 
claiming  it  to  be  immediately  practicable,  merely 
leaving  it  as  a  germ  which  I  trust  may  develop  into 
something  good  hereafter — and  take  up  my  second 
and  last  proposal,  which  is  far  more  important,  and 
which,  it  is  my  belief,  is  entirely  and  immediately 
practical.  This  is,  that  provision  be  made  for  a 
series  of  examinations  for  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships, conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Regents 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  examiners  whom  they 
shall  choose — ^these  scholarships  and  fellowships  to 
be  sufficiently  endowed.  First,  as  to  the  scholar- 
ships. I  would  have  the  brightest  and  best  young 
men  from  the  academies  and  high  schools  in  all  parts 
of  the  State,  compete  for  them  at  examinations  in 
various  subjects,  and  I  would  have  a  certain  number 
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of  scholarships  worth  three  or  four  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  for  four  years,  conferred  upon  ten  or  fifteen 
or  twenty  of  those  who  pass  the  best  examination. 
Each  of  the  successful  young  men  should  be  allowed 
to  choose  the  college  or  university  at  which  he  will 
continue  his  studies.  Next,  as  to  the  fellowships. 
I  would  have  the  Regents  establish  examinations 
carefully  carried  out,  in  the  more  important  studies 
which  are  pursued  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
These  should  be  open  to  candidates  from  the  gradu- 
ating classes  of  the  various  colleges  and  universities, 
and  I  would  have  fifteen  or  twenty  of  those  so  en- 
dowed as  to  yield  an  income  to  the  successful  com- 
petitors of  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars  a  year  for, 
say  two  years,  thus  enabling  these  choicest  young 
men  to  perfect  themselves  in  their  chosen  studies  for 
the  good  and  the  honor  of  the  State.  You,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  your  long  and  honorable  experience, 
must  have  known,  among  the  excellent  men  you 
have  trained,  many  whom  you  have  longed  to  see  in 
possession  of  means  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  per- 
fect themselves  in  the  studies  in  which  they  excelled 
and  you  have  been  saddened  to  see  these  men,  who 
might  have  added  vastly  to  the  honor  and  strength 
of  the  State  and  nation  in  their  chosen  departments, 
obliged  to  sink  down  into  the  ordinary  ranks  of  some 
profession  for  which  they  were  not  especially  fitted, 
never  to  be  heard  of  more.  Such  cases,  sir,  I  vent- 
ure to  say,  have  come  within  the  experience  of  every 
one  of  us  who  has  been  long  engaged  in  advanced 
education.  I  maintain  that  the  best  political  economy 
shows  the  necessity  of  something  of  this  kind.  The 
most  precious  treasure  which  any  nation  has,  is  its 
young  men  of  talent  and  genius.  If  we  suffer  the 
talents  of  such  men  to  lie  undeveloped  we  cast  away 
oiu*  most  precious  possession.  Build  this  Capitol 
twice  as  great  and  gaudy  as  it  is,  increase  the  ton- 
nage of  your  ships  and  the  mileage  of  your  railways 
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a  thousand  fold,  multiply  your  wealth  to  billions, 
and  if  this  be  your  only  object  and  all  talent  be 
restricted  to  money  getting  we  are  simply  destined 
to  the  fate  ot  Tyre  and  Carthage.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  some  catastrophe  sweep  away  all  our  accu- 
mulated wealth  ;  imagine  a  cataclysm,  if  you  please, 
sweeping  the  nation  of  all  existing  buildings  and 
shipping  and  railways  and  accumulated  capital,  but 
if  you  have  fitly  developed  the  treasure  of  talent  and 
genius  among  your  young  men  you  shall  have  all 
your  wealth  back  again  and  more. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  such  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  richer 
class.  No  idea  could  be  more  mistaken.  It  is  gen- 
erally among  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  that 
the  greatest  treasures  of  vigor,  self-reliance,  talent 
and  genius  are  found.  That  no  doubt  is  your  expe- 
rience, sir ;  it  is  mine  ;  it  is  the  experience,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers  here 
present. 

And,  finally,  as  to  the  advantages  of  such  a  sys- 
tem of  scholarships  and  fellowships.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  he  a  most  powerful  stimulus  to  all  the 
students  of  the  State.  The  scholarships  would  stim- 
ulate earnest  study  in  the  academies  and  high 
schools  ;  the  fellowships  would  do  the  same  thing 
for  the  colleges  and  universities.  Next  it  would 
tend  to  bring  out  any  excellences  in  the  system  of 
instruction  at  each  individual  academy^  high  school, 
college  or  university.  Each  would  thus  have  the 
benefit  arising  from  the  experience  of  all.  One  in- 
stitution would  show  itself  especially  strong,  per- 
haps, in  classics,  another  in  mathematics,  another  in 
the  moral  sciences,  another  in  the  natural  sciences, 
another  in  applied  science,  and  each  of  these  thus 
revealing  strengtli  would  serve  to  stimulate  the  ex- 
cellences and  improve  the  methods  of  all  the  others. 
I  can  think  of  nothing  so  fruitful  for  good  in  the 
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whole  educational  system  of  the  State  as  a  plan  like 
this.  Next,  it  would  tend  to  elevate  and  strengthen 
the  teacher's  profession,  and  especially  to  invigorate 
the  teachers  and  professors  themselves.  A  success- 
ful teacher  or  professor  in  any  department  would 
become  rapidly  known  throughout  the  State  ;  would 
secure  promotion  and  advancement ;  would  rapidly 
obtain  the  reward  to  which  he  is  entitled.  His  rep- 
utation would  not  be  circumscribed  by  the  little  vil- 
lage in  which  he  teaches,  but  would  extend  through- 
out the  State — even  throughout  the  nation.  Again, 
it  would  greatly  strengthen  the  Board  of  Regents 
and  the  State  University,  including  all  the  colleges 
and  universities  combined  in  it.  It  would  raise  all 
in  the  estimation  of  the  citizens  of  the  State.  Its 
influence  would  be  felt  in  the  humblest  cabin  of  the 
State  where  there  is  a  bright  boy ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  as  the  Board  of  Regents  goes  into  this 
second  century  of  its  existence,  there  is  nothing  it 
could  do  by  which  more  good  would  be  accomplished 
to  the  institutions  under  its  charge,  to  itself,  to  the 
State,  to  every  youth  in  all  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing of  every  grade,  than  by  offering  this  incentive. 

And  now,  as  to  the  practicability  of  such  a  plan, 
and  the  ways  and  means  for  its  accomplishment. 
Such  a  plan  would  require  a  yearly  use  of  some 
money.  I  believe  that  with  the  proper  agitation  of 
the  question,  the  State  can  be  made  to  see  its  duty 
iu  this  matter.  There  is  no  way  in  which  a  small 
sum  of  money  could  be  made  to  do  so  much  good 
in  education  throughout  this  State  as  in  this  way. 
The  appropriation  necessary  might  possibly  be  made 
from  existing  funds  without  the  slightest  increase  of 
taxation  ;  but  even  if  there  were  an  increase  of  tax- 
ation for  this  purpose,  it  would  be  infinitesimal,  so 
slight  indeed  that  it  would  not  cost  a  single  being  in 
the  State  a  single  slice  of  bread  during  the  entire 
year.     I  trust  that,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned. 
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some  statesman  will,  arise  and  carry  out  this  plan, 
and  thus  prove  himself  a  worthy  successor  of  such 
men  as  Hamilton,  Clinton  and  Seward.  But  if  not 
done  by  the  State  it  might  be  done  by  individuals. 
No  more  useful  and  no  more  lasting  memorial  could 
be  created  by  one  of  our  princely  millionaires  than 
the  capital  sum  required  for  this  purpose.  Three  or 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Regents,  the  income  to  be  used  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  scholarships  and  fellowships  and  the  pay- 
ment of  examiners,  would  be  ample.  I  might  ad- 
duce a  great  number  of  examples  within  my  own 
observation,  which  prove  to  me  that  there  are  many 
wealthy  men  who  would  take  such  an  endowment 
into  consideration,  if  the  matter  were  properly  pre- ' 
sented  to  them. 

And  now,  last  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  though  you 
and  I  may  differ  as  to  some  of  the  minor  questions 
raised  here  this  morning,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  shall 
ever  respect  and  honor  you  none  the  less,  and  I  hope 
that  this  feeling  may  be  reciprocated.  I  believe  that 
John  Stuart  Mill  never  said  a  truer  word  than  when 
he  declared  that  the  greatest  misfortune  to  a  nation 
is  to  have  all  its  citizens  educated  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  While,  then,  we  differ  as  to  minor  plans 
and  methods,  we  can  certainly  agree  in  the  great 
work  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  by  making  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  more  and  more  a  realitv — more  and 
more  powerful  for  good  in  the  future  of  the  State 
and  of  the  nation. 
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"APPLIED   SCIENCE  AND    THE   UNIVERSITY 

Fortunately  for  the  right  progress  of  civilization^  that 
part  of  education  maintained  by  schools  and  colleges  is  a 
markedly  conservative  force.  It  acts  as  a  balance-wheel  to 
steady  the  social  machinery  when  over  urged  by  material 
expansion  or  shaken  by  political  disturbances.  To  do  this 
it  must  obstinately  cling  to  outworn  systems  of  teachings 
directly  resisting,  at  times,  the  growth  of  human  thought. 

Through  the  discovery  and  utilization  of  natural  forces, 
always  existent  but  only  gradually  revealed,  comes  material 
progress.  These  new  discoveries  and  uses,  by  changing 
his  habits  and  social  relations,  compel  an  unceasing  read- 
justment of  mankind;  and  from  this  continued  change 
springs  what  we  call  civilization.  So  erratic,  irregular,  and 
often  revolutionary  is  this  action  that  society  would  risk 
destruction  by  its  own  progress  were  its  evolution  not 
steadied  by  some  strongly  conservative,  backward-reach- 
ing force,  a  force  such  as  exists  in  school  and  college 
education. 

To  perform,  however,  this  important  function,  even 
schools  and  colleges  must  continually,  though  slowly,  read- 
just themselves,  often  adopting  temporary  expedients  and 
elaborate  subterfuges  rather  than  to  surrender,  at  the  call 
of  new  conditions,  their  outgrown  forms  and  usages. 
Hence  result  those  compromises  in  education  which  are 
the  bane  of  both  conservatives  and  radicals.  Such,  never- 
theless, is  the  constitution  of  society  that  educational  sys- 
tems, like  governments,  apparently  can  never  be  rational, 
never  a  logical  and  economical  means  to  a  definite  end. 
Rather  must  they  be  always  makeshifb,  clinging  to  the 
past,  and  yielding  only  with  protests  to  those  innovations 
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which  will  not  be  denied.  "  One  of  the  greatest  pains  to 
human  nature,**  says  Bagehot,'  ^^  is  the  pain  of  a  new  idea.'* 
Remembering  this,  and  conceding  that  social  progress 
needs  a  steadying  force,  it  is  easier  to  bear  with  patience 
the  bungling  ways  in  which  the  old,  useless  husks  of 
teaching  are  reluctantly  discarded. 

The  process  of  educational  adjustment  has  been  hardest 
in  this  nineteenth  century :  first,  because  no  previous  hun- 
dred years  has  seen  such  enormous  gains  in  material  well- 
being  ;  secondly,  because  the  numbers  admitted  to  mental 
training  have  been  immeasurably  increased;  and,  thirdly, 
because  the  means  of  and  the  causes  for  development  have 
multiplied  by  leaps  and  bounds.  What  difficult  problems 
these  changes  have  brought  to  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  this  is  not  the  place  to  consider.  Here  we 
are  to  deal  with  the  higher  education  only,  with  the  formal 
training  and  the  more  intangible  influences  of  the  college 
and  the  university. 

It  will  be  generally  conceded  that,  whatever  the  proper 
ends  of  secondary  teaching,  the  aim  of  the  college  and  the 
university  toward  the  minds  of  their  students  should  be 
chiefly  to  discipline  and  leaven,  not  simply  to  inform. 
The  range  of  human  knowledge  should  therein  be  opened 
to  young  men,  but  in  such  a  way  and  with  so  much  of 
method  as  to  create  in  them  that  desire  for  mental  power, 
that  habit  of  high  thinking,  that  broad  and  always  widen- 
ing outlook  upon  life,  which  distinguish  the  really  educated 
from  the  merely  well-informed.  In  the  words  of  Principal 
Caird,*  "  A  university  has  for  its  function  the  cultivation  of 
the  scientific  habit  of  mind,  —  the  faculty  of  grasping  the 
universal  element  in  all  human  knowledge.  .  .  .  What  lends 

'  Physics  and  Politics,  V. 
*  University  Addresses,  1898,  p.  3. 
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distinctive  significance  to  the  name  University  is  that  it  is 
an  institution  which  teaches,  or  professes  to  teach,  what 
is  universal  in  all  departments  of  knowledge,  and  each  sep- 
arate department  in  its  relation  to  universal  knowledge." 
The  University  of  this  definition  includes  the  collie ;  but 
for  the  present  purpose  the  term  will  be  used,  more  nar- 
rowly, with  reference  to  those  years  of  graduate  study  and 
of  special  research  through  which  the  bachelor  becomes  a 
doctor. 

Not,  broadly  speaking,  what  the  bachelor  or  doctor 
knows,  but  how  he  knows  it  and  to  what  use  he  can  put 
this  knowledge  measure  his  real  education.  Though  he 
possess  many  tongues  and  philosophies  and  be  yet  intoler- 
ant, he  is  still  uneducated ;  though  his  d^ree  be  magna  cum 
laudcj  the  praise  of  his  generation  will  be  proportioned  — 
moral  worth  being  assumed  —  to  his  breadth  of  thought  and 
his  hospitality  to  new  ideas.  ^^  One  of  the  benefits  of  a  col- 
lie education,"  declares  Emerson,'  ^^  is  to  show  the  boy  its 
little  avail."  The  collie  d^ree,  like  the  hall-mark  upon 
silver,  guarantees  the  genuineness,  but  not  the  perfection 
of  finish  or  the  usefulness  of  those  that  bear  it.  The  liv- 
ing seal  of  a  real  education  can  be  given  only  in  a  true 
collie  or  university  through  the  personal  influence  of 
genuine  teachers  upon  men  fitted  by  character  and  by 
earlier  training  to  receive  and  nourish  it.  The  d^;ree, 
under  such  conditions,  betokens,  not  the  completion  of  a 
course  of  recitations,  but  thorough  equipment  fi^r  a  notable 


True  collies  and  universities,  therefore,  must  give 
more  than  is  literally  implied  in  the  studies  prescribed  for 
a  d^ree,  must  demand  more  than  is  involved  in  attendance 
upon  exercises  and  the  passing  of  examinations.     Were 
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this  not  SO3  there  would  be  little  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  of  China,  where  instruction  and  examination  have 
been  seemingly  perfected.  It  is  difficult  to  define  this 
quality  given  by  the  real  college  and  university  to  those 
ripe  to  receive  it:  education  has  too  general  a  meaning, 
culture  a  too  narrow  one.  Perhaps  breadth  is  the  best 
term,  comprehending  in  a  single  word  Doctor  Caird's 
"faculty  of  grasping  the  universal  element  in  all  human 
knowledge." 

The  breadth  of  the  college,  however,  is  far  less  ample 
than  that  of  the  real  university.  As  has  been  said,  the 
college,  fortunately,  is  conservative,  anchored  to  solid 
foundations  of  accepted  truth.  Its  body  of  teaching, 
therefore,  must  be  that  generally  recognized,  its  educa- 
tional spirit  must  be  tranquil,  its  point  of  view  sober,  its 
tendency  rather  historical  than  speculative.  Receiving 
young  men  at  an  age  when  mental  and  physical  vigor  is 
great,  but  judgment  weak,  when  romance,  enthusiasm, 
aspiration,  have  not  yet  been  curbed  and  chastened,  the 
task  of  the  college  is  chiefly  to  impart  to  them  some  meas- 
ure of  human  experience,  through  history  and  economics ; 
to  convince  them  of  the  supremacy  of  law,  through  mathe- 
matics and  the  physical  sciences ;  to  broaden  their  mental 
and  spiritual  vision,  through  language,  literature,  and  art. 
The  college  has,  moreover,  still  two  other  duties :  that  of 
guiding  the  physical  and  moral  development  of  its  students 
—  the  first  through  proper  gymnastics,  the  second  through 
the  character  and  ideals  of  its  teachers  —  and  that  of  help- 
ing the  young  man  to  find  himself  y  that  is,  to  determine  so 
far  as  may  be  possible  what  inherited  gifts  and  aptitudes 
are  his. 

This,  and  no  broader,  being  the  scope  of  the  college,  it 
is  plain  that  its  students  must  be  held,  though  to  an  ever 
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lessening  degree,  in  tutelage.  Were  this  not  so,  if  youths 
of  college  age  —  which  in  this  generation  means  from  eight- 
een to  twenty-two  —  did  not  need  training  of  the  general 
character  outlined,  why  would  it  be  necessary  to  send  them 
to  college  at  all,  except  for  the  purely  utilitarian  end  of 
gaining  a  certain  amount  of  information  ?  If,  as  none  will 
deny,  the  boy  of  eighteen  does  need  to  learn  through 
human  experience,  to  be  persuaded  of  the  inviolability  of 
law,  to  be  cultured  through  acquaintance  with  the  ripest  fruits 
of  civilization,  who  is  the  best  judge  of  how  these  weighty 
matters  shall  be  opened  to  him,  —  the  college  faculty, 
or  himself?  Such  a  question  can  receive  but  one  answer. 
Choice  the  youth  should  have ;  but  not  the  aimless  grasp- 
ing of  a  child  with  a  heap  of  toys.  Only  as  he  gains  that 
wisdom  and  power  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  college 
to  develop,  ought  the  choosing  to  be  more  fully  his ;  and 
never  should  it  lie  absolutely  with  him. 

The  general  trend  of  his  studies,  after  he  shall  have  been 
at  college  long  enough  to  have  gained  and  given  some 
knowledge  of  his  capacities,  must,  indeed,  be  established 
by  the  youth  himself;  but,  having  fixed  his  general  direc- 
tion, he  is  not  then  to  be  permitted  to  tack  and  veer,  hither 
and  yon,  trying  this  and  that  subject  as  fancy  or  indolence 
may  prompt ;  his  course,  a  limited  one  at  best,  must  be  so 
far  laid  out  for  him,  there  must  be  such  correlation  in  his 
lines  of  study,  that  in  the  short  time  of  college  residence 
he  may  be  carried  as  far  as  possible  out  of  irresponsible 
boyhood  into  well-balanced,  broad-minded,  cultivated  man- 
hood. There  is  no  contradiction  in  saying  that  a  student's 
course  should  be  narrowed  in  order  to  make  him  broad ; 
but  the  restricting  of  his  work  and  the  resultant  broaden- 
ing of  his  life  should  be  controlled,  not  by  him,  ignorant, 
but  by  those  who  through  years  of  study,  experience,  and 
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teaching  have  ^^  grasped  the  universal  element  in  all 
human  knowledge." 

The  breadth  which  comes  from  the  university  is  widely 
different,  —  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree.  The  college  is 
designed  to  bring  youth  up  to  the  mental  level  of  his  age, 
the  university  should  carry  him  above  it ;  the  college  ful- 
fils its  purpose  in  conserving  present  civilization,  the 
university  should  build  toward  a  higher  intellectual  and 
moral  life;  the  college  leaves  its  graduate  measurably 
familiar  with,  or  able  to  familiarize  himself  with,  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge,  the  university  should  grad- 
uate men  able  to  make  immediate  addition  to  that  sum; 
the  college  should  produce  students,  the  university, 
scholars. 

The  spirit  of  the  university,  therefore,  must  be  one  of 
absolute  freedom,  yet  of  rigorous  severity.  Its  students 
must  not  only  be  men,  —  such  men  as  the  genuine  college 
breeds, — they  must  be  treated  like  men  and  judged  like 
men.  Therein  there  should  be  neither  ornament  nor 
convention,  neither  excuses  nor  "  conditions,"  but  work  of 
the  most  exact  and  exacting  kind.  The  college  must  and 
may  adapt  itself  to  the  average  man ;  the  university  exists 
for  the  exceptional  men.  No  flight  of  the  imagination  and 
no  depth  of  research  but  the  university  should  encourage 
and  give  scope  to  ;  but  it  must  unflinchingly  require  imag- 
ination to  be  steadied  by  learning  and  sobered  by  hard 
work,  it  must  demand  that  research  set  forth  from  estab- 
lished principles  and  follow  rigorous  methods  to  provable 
results.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin  and  however 
shamefully  the  word  may  have  been  abused,  the  time  has 
come  when,  for  the  credit  of  scholarship  and  the  sake  of 
solid  learning,  a  university  should  mean  that  place  only  in 
which  are  bred,  through  the  highest  scholarship  and  the 
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fullest  means  of  research,  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the 
world* 

How  far  from  such  a  standard  are  most  of  the  universi- 
ties of  to-day  it  is  useless  to  point  out.  How  completely 
such  a  standard  can  ever  be  realized  it  is  idle  to  discuss ; 
but  toward  this  perfection  all  universities  should  strive,  and 
in  the  light  of  it  all  pretenders  to  that  title  should  be 
judged.  Every  college,  moreover,  without  in  the  least  at- 
tempting to  inflate  itself,  should  have  such  an  ideal  before  it, 
closely  affiliating  with  a  university  that  will  take  its  picked 
students  and  transform  some  few  of  them  into  scholars. 
It  is  not  essential  that  the  college  and  the  university  be 
associated  under  the  same  charter.  Two  or  three  institu- 
tions, indeed,  the  United  States  should  have  wherein  is 
offered  the  entire  range  of  coU^ate  and  university  work ; 
the  rest  of  them,  especially  the  collies,  may  well  be 
widely  scattered.  But  no  college  should  rank  as  such 
which  does  not  ^^  hitch  its  wagon  to  the  star  "  of  some  real 
university;  and  no  university  but  should  live  in  closest 
relation  with  one  or  many  collies. 

As  to  the  professional  schools,  —  those  of  law,  of  medi- 
cine, of  the  other  learned  vocations,  —  their  place  in  the 
scheme  of  education  would  seem  to  be  a  middle  one  be- 
tween the  collie  and  the  university,  belonging  —  all  of 
them  —  to  the  latter ;  but,  fix)m  their  special  and  restricted 
nature,  partaking  more  fully  of  the  methods  of  the 
former. 

Four  classes  of  students,  therefore,  would  be  found  in  a 
complete  university.  The  first  and  largest  class,  that 
which  finishes  the  collie  course  alone;  the  second,  and 
next  in  size,  made  up  of  those  who  pursue  the  college 
work,  specialized  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  their 
vocation,  and  follow  it  by  a  course  in  a  professional  school ; 
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thirdly,  those  who,  aiming  at  no  distinctive  profession, 
supplement  directly  the  work  of  the  college  with  that  of 
the  university ;  and,  finally,  those  who  complete  the  full 
educational  journey,  equipping  themselves  in  the  highest 
possible  degree  for  a  life  of  professional  research  or  of 
teaching. 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  for  these  four  classes,  let  not 
the  college  puff  itself  into  a  seeming  university  either  by 
assuming  the  name,  or,  what  is  worse,  by  admitting  boys 
of  college  age,  who  need  —  as  never  so  much  in  their  lives 
— mental  discipline  and  oversight,  to  the  freedom  and  self- 
direction  of  university  methods.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
let  there  be  no  needless  waste  of  time,  no  intellectual 
dawdling,  but  always  a  forelooking  into  the  work  ahead. 
Let  the  college  anticipate,  in  the  highest  measure  conso- 
nant with  broad  studentship,  the  special  work  of  the  pro- 
fessional school,  and  let  the  technical  subjects  of  that  school 
be  ennobled  as  far  as  possible  by  the  spirit  and  opportunity 
of  original  research  distinctive  of  the  university.  The 
number  of  years  spanned  by  a  college-university  is  a  matter 
of  small  consequence.  The  period  may  be  as  elastic  as 
the  extraordinary  quickness  of  one  student  and  the  plod- 
ding thoroughness  of  another  may  make  necessary. 

The  classical  university  of  to-day  has  grown  out  of  those 
of  the  Renaissance  by  slow  accretion.  Elaborate  as  is  the 
modern  curriculum,  not  a  link  is  missing  by  which  to  trace 
it  back  to  the  few  subjects  of  that  earlier  learning  which 
found  inspiration  in'the  philosophy  and  linguistics  of  Greece, 
the  oratory  and  jurisprudence  of  Rome,  the  theology  of  the 
Church,  and  the  disputations  of  scholasticism,  —  all  of  it 
subjective  learning,  centring  in  man  himself  as  the  ancient 
cosmogony  centred  in  man's  planet.  This  old  body  of 
thought  found  its  authorization  wholly  in  the  custom  of 
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states,  in  the  dogma  of  scholars,  in  the  fiat  of  revelation. 
Because  man  had  decided  it  thus,  because  God  had  revealed 
it  so,  these  were  the  sole  bases  for  believing.  Arbitrariness 
was  its  only  rule,  custom  its  only  visible  foundation.  And 
so  aristocratic  has  remained  this  ancient  learning,  so  abso- 
lute the  entail  upon  its  estates,  and  so  unbroken  the  descent 
of  its  possessors,  that,  despite  the  changed  conditions  of 
material  and  intellectual  life,  it  retains  to-day  much  of  its 
earlier  prestige.  Like  "  My  Lords  and  Bishops,"  who, 
politically  almost  superfluous,  yet  walk  before  the  real 
determiners  of  Great  Britain's  policy ;  so  the  Humanities, 
with  a  pedigree  centuries  old,  with  fair  estates  of  literature, 
with  a  great  tenantry  of  students,  demand  precedence  of 
the  Sciences,  those  "mechanic"  parvenues  who  humbly 
minister  to  universal  comfort  and  meekly  control  the  des- 
tinies of  all  mankind.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
a  day  of  complete  materialism,  when  the  latter  would  inev- 
itably supplant  the  former,  may  never  come ;  but,  for  the 
good  of  civilization,  the  time  must  soon  arrive  when  the 
new  will  have  equal  rank  with  the  old  in  the  world  of 
education,  when  there  will  be  no  more  prating  of  "  learn- 
ing for  learning's  sake,"  but  only  a  universal  desire  to  learn 
for  the  higher  purpose  of  advancing  civilization. 

Because,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  this  equal  rank 
could  not  be  given  to  science,  in  this  century,  by  the  older 
universities,  there  arose  such  independent  colleges  as  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Science  in  its 
many  forms  and  applications  is  not  now  absent  from  any 
of  the  elder  institutions  of  learning ;  but  it  is  not  funda- 
mental to  them ;  it  has  merely  been  added  on  —  in  some 
cases  quite  superficially  —  in  obedience  to  pressure.  Their 
science-courses  have  not  sprung  from  the  original  trunk  of 
college  learning;  they  have  not  even  been  grafted  upon 
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that  andent  stock ;  rather  have  they  been  used  as  props, 
pet  in  perforce  to  save  the  tree  from  being  rent  asunder. 
There  are  to  be  found,  indeed,  very  distinguished  schools 
<3i  science  in  connection  with  universities :  but  dther  thev 
are  really  independent  in  everything  except  the  legal  sense, 
pursuing  their  rounded  careers  quite  without  r^ard  to  the 
coUeges  oi  arts,  or  they  are  subsidiary  to  those  colleges, 
carrying  out  but  partially  the  work  oi  education,  and  rank- 
ing, therefore,  as  professional  schools,  with  those  of  medicine 
and  dentistry. 

This  last  position,  it  may  be  contended,  is  the  proper 
one  for  a  coU^  of  technology.  In  the  eyes  of  many 
it  should  be  a  simple  school  for  the  training  of  engineers, 
architects,  chemists,  and  other  "  practical  **  men  in  the  tech- 
nical details  of  their  professions.  And  this  attitude  would 
be  justifiable  were  it  a  mere  question  of  mechanic  skill. 
Were  the  problem  one  simply  of  imparting  professional 
secrets  and  peculiar  knowledge,  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  boy  from  the  secondary  school  should  not  be  pushed 
through  some  sort  of  course  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
so-called  business  college,  and  be  sent  thence  to  the  office 
or  the  field  for  those  finishing  touches  which  only  practical 
experience  can  give. 

But  this  whole  question  is  not  one  of  technical  skill ;  it 
is  one  of  education.  The  aim  of  the  day,  the  need  of  the 
day,  is  to  produce  not  simply  engineers,  but  engineers  who 
are  also  educated  men.  And  the  best  means  of  accomplish- 
ing this  aim,  of  filling  this  need,  is  to  provide  for  young 
men  having  a  bent  toward  scientific  study  a  coU^ate 
and,  if  they  will,  a  university  education.  Such  youths  must 
not  be  content  with  mastering  formulae  and  acquiring  infor- 
mation special  to  their  vocations,  —  a  thing  which  might 
readily  be  done  in  the  office  of  a  good  practitioner,  —  they 
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most  acquire,  if  they  would  honor  their  professions,  that 
quality  which  the  collie  and  university  alone  can  give, 
that  ^' Acuity  of  grasping  the  universal  element  in  all 
human  knowledge  '*  which  is  best  called  breadth.  It  is 
by  balanced  judgment,  by  far-seeing  adaptation  of  means, 
by  the  modest  yet  persisting  faith  of  real  knowledge,  by 
personal  power  to  inspire  confidence,  by  the  irresistible 
force  of  the  man  who  can,  —  in  short  it  is  by  breadth  of 
real  education,  that  the  engineer  carries  through  those  enor- 
mous undertakings  which  amaze  and  benefit  his  fellow  men. 
The  minutest  acquaintance  with  formulae,  the  most  surpris- 
ing ^^  knacks,**  will  not  enable  this  stupendous  work  to  be 
done  by  one  who  has  not  also  breadth. 

This  being  granted,  where  most  directly  and  fully  shall 
the  young  man  who  purposes  to  be  a  leader  in  some  profes- 
sion of  applied  science  acquire  this  breadth?  In  the  halls 
of  an  elder  collie,  which  has  its  roots  deep  down  in  the 
Renaissance  humanities,  which  is  builded  upon  an  unalter- 
able plan  of  linguistics  and  dialectics,  to  which  such  newer 
subjects  as  are  gathered  under  the  wide  term,  science,  are  but 
external  and,  in  a  measure,  alien  ?  Shall  he  best  prepare 
himself  for  a  profession  whose  methods  must  be  almost 
purely  inductive,  whose  results  must  be  obtained  by  investi- 
gating phenomena,  in  colleges  founded  upon  systems  of 
thought  largely  subjective  and  knowing  no  other  phe- 
nomena than  those  endorsed  by  Aristode  ?  Will  he  most 
profitably  serve  his  apprenticeship  to  the  master  whose 
watchword  is  the  absoluteness  of  natural  law,  in  institutions 
whose  foundadon-studies  are  of  purely  human  origin  ?  Such 
training  would  not  harm  him.  A  collie  course  of  any  kind 
is  broadening,  even  though  the  subjects  taught  and  the 
methods  of  teaching  have  a  connection  only  most  remote 
with  the  chosen  vocation  of  the  person  taught.     But  the 
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question  here  is  how  best  to  prepare  the  engineer,  how 
most  amply  to  broaden  him  for  his  intended  career.  With 
that  in  mind,  it  is  clear  that  those  colleges  will  most  accept- 
ably train  young  men  for  the  professions  of  applied  science 
which  rest  broadly  upon  inductive  thought  and  methods 
and  which  prescribe  from  the  banning,  as  a  chief  source 
of  education,  the  systematic  and  profound  study  of  natural 
laws.  It  is  a  matter  of  small  moment,  though  one  not  to 
be  despised,  that  such  a  college  presents  subjects  of  imme- 
diate utility ;  but  it  is  of  immense  moment  that,  at  its  most 
impressionable  and  active  age,  the  mind  of  these  young 
men  should  be  steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of  research,  that, 
since  every  man  must  be  a  specialist,  it  should  thus  early 
be  habituated  to  that  essential  tool  of  all  scientific  achieve- 
ment, the  inductive  method. 

It  is  true  —  so  liberal  and  comprehensive  are  the  leading 
American  colleges  —  that  a  young  engineer  or  chemist  could 
easily  select  and  follow  in  any  one  of  them  a  course  of  study 
ample  in  preparation  for  the  professional  school  of  science ; 
but  the  atmosphere  essential  to  his  best  development  would 
there  be  lacking.  However  earnest  the  student,  however 
faithful  the  teachers,  the  spirit  of  the  place,  while  not  hos- 
tile, cannot  be  heartily  sympathetic.  The  youth  fails  to 
receive,  therefore,  that  immense  and  lasting  impetus  which 
is  so  vital  to  his  future  and  which  a  college  of  some  sort 
alone  can  give.  That  he  should  fail  to  receive  this  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  classical  colleges.  They  are  designed  to 
educate  in  a  certain  way  to  a  well-defined  end ;  and  nobly 
are  most  of  those  of  the  present  day  fulfilling  that  design. 
The  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  by  tradition,  by  habit,  by 
that  very  conservatism  which  makes  them  priceless  to  the 
community,  they  are  unequal  to  the  task  of  meeting  fully 
certain  conditions  which  have  arisen  with  the  nineteenth 
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century.  Startlingly  as  they  have  modified  their  curricula 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery,  there 
is  still  lacking  in  them  that  atmosphere  of  scientific  method 
which  the  colleges  of  technology,  unhampered  by  tradition, 
have  received  as  a  birthright  and  which  is  essential  to  the 
best  education  of  an  engineer. 

Having  maintained,  then,  that  the  young  engineer  or 
other  student  of  science  will  be  best  trained  in  a  collie 
especially  designed  for  him,  a  college  resting,  to  speak 
broadly,  upon  objective  rather  than  upon  subjective  study, 
it  remains  to  show  whether  or  not  the  new  collies  arisen 
to  meet  this  need  are  competent  to  their  difiicult  and 
important  ofiice.  In  doing  this,  I  hope  to  prove  them  not 
only,  at  least  potentially,  equal  to  this  duty,  but  competent, 
as  they  slowly  and  Intimately  grow,  to  provide  the  entire 
range  of  education  of  a  college-university. 

A  college  must  be  conservative,  yet  progressive;  it 
must  secure  to  its  students  breadth  as  well  as  information ; 
it  must  convert  irresponsible  boys  into  well-poised  men. 
To  do  this  it  must  lead  a  lad  gradually  out  of  the  complete 
supervision  of  the  secondary  school  into  the  freedom  of 
the  university  by  paths  of  study  that,  while  teaching  him 
experience,  impressing  him  with  divine  law,  giving  him 
culture,  shall  also  conserve  his  physical  and  moral  sound- 
ness and  enable  him  to  "  find  himself.**  For  such  a  task 
as  this  has  not  the  college  of  applied  science  unusual  qualifi- 
cations? What  better  field  for  conservative  progression 
than  in  a  course  of  technology,  where  the  measurably  exact 
knowledge  of  yesterday  is  being  steadily  supplanted  by 
the  more  exact  knowledge  of  to-day,  where  the  methods 
based  upon  earlier  discoveries  are  always  in  process  of 
modification  through  newer  researches?  By  the  very 
character  of  scientific  investigation,  which  must  be  thor- 
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ough,  which  must  be  honest,  which  must  proceed  from  the 
student  himself,  the  boy  is  led  to  an  understanding  of  life, 
to  a  comprehension  of  and  respect  for  law,  to  a  self-knowl- 
edge, that  of  themselves  would  make  a  man  of  him.  But, 
in  addition,  the  "unity  in  variety"  of  such  a  college,  the 
many  professional  courses  emanating  from  a  few  funda- 
mental sciences,  permit  of  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
student's  mind,  of  his  slow  release  from  the  supervision 
of  the  earlier  work  into  the  freedom  of  later  researches,  of 
an  unfolding  of  himself,  of  a  discovery  of  his  weak  and 
his  strong  points  most  broadening  to  him  and  most  en- 
lightening to  his  teachers  and  his  friends.  Such  courses 
present  the  very  ideal  of  conditions  for  the  right  application 
of  the  elective  principle.  And,  by  its  nature,  very  much 
of  what  such  a  student  does  must  be  accomplished  by 
laboratory  methods,  than  which  no  better  means  has  ever 
been  devised,  not  only  to  develop  self-reliance,  but  to 
bring  student  and  teacher  into  close  personal  relations 
impossible  in  the  lecture  or  recitation  room.  The  physical 
effect,  moreover,  of  laboratory  work,  of  the  strenuous  and 
sustained  endeavor  inseparable  from  the  pursuit  of  applied 
science,  is,  when  properly  supplemented  by  systematic 
exercise,  most  salutary.  Finally,  through  all  the  work  of 
the  college  of  technology  runs  the  incentive,  by  no  means 
to  be  disregarded  or  disapproved,  that  what  the  student 
does  is  useful,  that  what  he  undertakes  has  results,  that 
what  he  begins  leads  to  a  definite  end.  There  is  added, 
in  short,  to  all  his  work  that  excellent  butter  to  the  bread 
of  sustained  labor,  interest. 

Granting  all  this,  it  may  still  be  argued  that  a  course  in 
applied  science  fails  to  provide  culture;  that  in  this 
direction,  if  in  no  other,  the  classical  college  offers  superior 
advantages.     But  in  what  way  does   culture   differ  from 
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breadth  ?  Does  the  possession  of  primitive  learning  give, 
of  itself,  greater  culture  than  that  of  modern  ?  If  so,  then 
folk-lore  is  superior  to  history,  child-study  to  philosophy. 
There  was  wisdom,  there  was  vigor  of  thought,  there  was 
purity  of  form,  there  was  perfection  of  art,  in  the  old  days ; 
but,  even  supposing  that  the  college  student  of  the  classics 
absorbed,  as  he  certainly  does  not,  all  this,  would  he  not 
gain  as  much,  or  more,  by  an  equal  poring  over  modern 
learning  ?  What  has  the  world  lost  of  all  this  old  culture 
in  its  progress  of  centuries  ?  On  the  other  hand,  what  has 
it  not  gained  by  the  bitter  schooling  of  these  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ?  Truly,  as  Bacon  says,  "  These  times 
are  the  ancient  times,  when  the  world  is  ancient ;  '*  and 
to-day's  wisdom,  not  that  of  Greece,  is  the  ancient  wisdom, 
the  wisdom  acquired  by  generation  after  generation  handing 
on  the  sum  of  experience,  grown  always  greater  and  ap- 
proaching ever  more  close  to  that  eternal  wisdom  which  is 
divine.  The  man  of  culture,  it  is  true,  should  possess  the 
largest  measure  possible  of  antique  learning;  but  his  well 
is  but  shallow  if  it  does  not  draw  also  from  the  immense 
reservoir  of  modem  scholarship.  Culture,  again,  connotes 
the  philosophic  temper ;  but  what  is  that  but  '^  the  faculty 
of  grasping  the  universal  element  in  all  human  knowledge  ? " 
And  will  that  faculty  not  come  as  surely  from  the  study 
of  Darwin  as  from  that  of  Aristotle ;  from  the  thorough 
search  into  a  problem  of  biology  as  from  a  digging  for 
Greek  roots  ? 

Not  the  topic,  but  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  and  the 
taught,  lies  at  the  root  of  culture ;  and  be  they  many  or  be 
they  few,  be  they  ancient  or  be  they  modern,  the  one 
requirement  is  that  coll^  courses  should  result  in  breadth. 
The  sole  study  of  biology,  as,  equally,  the  undiluted  study 
of  Greek  roots,  would  result  in   insufferable  narrowness 
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and  pedantry.  Each  must  be  modified  by  as  many  other 
human  interests  as  possible,  if  we  would  produce  that 
quality  of  mind  and  character  called  culture.  But  such  a 
result  will  be  just  as  fully  and  honorably  reached  by 
courses  of  applied  science,  relieved  and  broadened  by  his- 
tory, economics,  and  modern  languages,  as  by  courses  of  phi- 
losophy, relieved  by  ancient  history,  rhetoric,  and  so-called 
classics.  Intrinsically,  therefore,  the  collie  of  applied 
science  is  as  potent  for  culture  as  the  classical  college. 

That,  however,  the  colleges  of  technology,  in  their  few 
decades  of  existence,  have  yet  reached  their  fullest  develop- 
ment, none  will  maintain.  They  are  attempting,  at  the 
present  time,  to  fill  the  anomalous  and  well-nigh  impossible 
role  of  giving  an  academic  and  professional  education  in 
the  four-year  period  of  the  old  college  course.  Since  the 
immediate  demand  is  for  mere  technical  training,  since  that 
demand  is  greater  than  the  supply,  since  the  whole  matter 
of  applied  science  is  so  new  that  there  is  not  yet  a  standard 
of  technological  culture,  the  performance  in  these  colleges  of 
the  work  of  education  must,  perhaps  for  many  years  to 
come,  be  incomplete.  But  in  acknowled^ng  this  incom- 
pleteness, in  appreciating  the  fact  that  the  work  of  seven 
years  compressed  into  four  cannot  induce  in  graduates  that 
breadth  which  should  be  the  aim  of  higher  education,  let 
these  colleges  not  agree  that  culture  in  the  amplest  mean- 
ing is  not  theirs  to  give  when,  by  time,  by  public  criticism, 
by  repeated  experimenting,  they  shall  have  learned  how 
best  to  enrich  and  amplify  their  courses.  Already  are  they 
adding  to  and  broadening  the  work  in  modern  languages, 
in  economics,  in  history ;  already  are  they  widening  the 
bases  of  their  technical  instruction  so  that  it  may  rest  more 
fully  upon  pure  science  and  philosophy ;  already,  as  more 
scholarly   leisure   and   greater  wealth  come  to  them,  are 
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they  opening  to  their  picked  students  the  paths  of  higher 
research.  And  in  time,  as  the  greatness  of  their  possibilities 
is  perceived,  as  those  large  endowments  needful  for  scientific 
research  come  to  them,  as  the  vast  culture-power  of  modem 
learning  dawns  upon  a  conservative,  classically  educated 
public,  the  collie  of  technology  will  grow  into  a  complete 
college-university.  Then  will  its  earlier  years  be  given 
to  the  development  of  boys  into  men  through  judicious 
courses  of  modern  learning,  its  middle  years  be  devoted 
more  closely,  though  not  exclusively,  to  professional  train- 
ing, its  higher  years  be  dedicated  to  research,  most  exact 
and  thorough,  into  the  stupendous  problems  of  pure  science. 
These  collies  of  science,  including  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  are  now  on  trial  before  the  world. 
Their  years  of  obscurity,  of  n^lect,  of  almost  abject  pov- 
erty, are  over;  the  public  freely  acknowledge  that  thdr 
work  was  needed  and  has  been  well  done.  But  they  cannot 
now  stand  stiU ;  neidier  can  they  longer  follow  the  indefinite 
path  permitted  to  experimenters.  They  must  plainly  indi- 
cate their  future  course.  That  course  must  be  either 
backward  or  forward;  backward  into  the  comparatively 
easy  position  of  a  mere  professional  school,  tnuning  engi- 
neers and  others  in  the  technicalities  of  their  vocations ;  or 
forward  over  the  long  and  difficult  road  of  development, 
by  traversing  which  they  will  become  true  college-uni- 
versides  fitted  to  lead  young  men,  by  paths  of  broadest 
culture,  up  to  and  through  the  most  difficult  researches  of 
the  highest  education. 

James  Phinney  Munroe,  '82. 
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THE  USE  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION ' 

I  have  thought  it  would  be  appropriate  on  this  occasion, 
when  we  celebrate  the  completion  of  a  quarter-centennial  by 
this  young  and  vigorous  university,  to  ask  your  attention  to 
the  subject  of  higher  education  and  its  function  in  preserv- 
ing and  extending  our  civilization. 

Young  as  it  is,  Boston  University  has  beheld  greater 
changes  in  higher  education  within  the  epoch  of  its  life  than 
have  been  seen  in  any  previous  quarter-century  since  the  Mid- 
dle Ages. 

What  with  the  extent  of  our  public  elementary  schools  and 
the  continual  instruction  derived  throughout  life  from  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  books,  we  seem  to  have  a  popula- 
tion of  self-educated  men  and  women.  One  would  expect  a 
relative  decrease  of  attendance  on  the  college  and  university. 
He  who  runs  may  read,  and  certainly  the  hours  of  leisure 
from  business  are  sufficient  to  make  the  habitual  reader  a 
learned  man  by  the  time  he  crosses  the  meridian  of  life.  In 
a  national  career  full  of  opportunities  we  should  expect  a 
growing  impatience  of  long  school  terms.  Eight  years  in  the 
elementary  schools  followed  by  four  years  in  secondary 
schools,  and  then  four  years  at  college  followed  by  a  three- 
year  term  of  postgraduate  study — how  can  the  American 
youth  be  made  to  undertake  so  much? 

It  is  a  complete  surprise  for  us  to  learn  the  actual  statistics 
in  regard  to  the  schooling  of  our  people. 

In  1872,  the  year  before  the  founding  of  Boston  University, 
the  records  of  higher  education  show  for  the  entire  nation  an 
enrollment  of  590  students  in  each  million  of  inhabitants — a, 

*  The  University  Convocation  address,  delivered  at  the  quarter-centennial  of 
Boston  University,  May  31,  1898. 
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little  more  than  one  college  student,  on  an  average,  for  each 
community  of  two  thousand  population.* 

Not  only  did  the  growth  of  schools  for  higher  education 
keep  up  with  the  growth  in  population,  but  the  enrollment 
increased  year  by  year  until  in  1895  (twenty-three  years  later) 
instead  of  590  students  we  had  1190  in  each  million.  The 
quota  had  doubled,  and  it  has  since  increased.  And  it  is  the 
more  surprising  when  we  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  stan- 
dard of  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  has  been  placed 
much  higher.  The  elite  colleges  have  followed  the  lead  of 
Harvard  for  twenty-five  years,  and  their  requirements  for  ad- 
mission demand  nearly  two  years  more  than  was  needed 
fifty  years  ago.  Even  the  colleges  that  have  resisted  the 
tendency  to  raise  standards  of  admission  have  been  obliged 
to  yield,  some  more  and  some  less.  Considering  the  amount 
of  work  counted  as  higher  education  fifty  years  or  even 
twxnty-five  years  ago  and  now  performed  by  high  schools  and 
academies,  we  are  right  in  affirming  that  the  quota  receiving 
higher  education  in  each  million  of  people  is  three  times  as 
g^eat  as  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  Boston  University  was 
founded. 

But  it  is  not  numbers  alone  that  have  changed.  The  work 
performed  in  higher  education  has  changed  still  more.  In 
fact  it  is  now  in  process  of  unfolding  a  second  phase  of  work 
quite  as  important  as  that  which  it  has  performed  since  the 
beginning.  To  a  course  of  study  for  culture — the  so-called 
course  in  philosophy,  the  academic  course  in  the  humanities 
and  mathematics — it  has  been  in  process  of  adding  a  course 
of  three  years  of  special  w^ork  in  the  laboratory  or  in  the 
seminary — the  student  choosing  his  narrow  field  and  concen- 
trating on  it  his  entire  attention  for  three  years  and  at  the 
end  receiving  a  doctor's  degree.  This  second  part  of  the 
course  of  study  in  the  university  is  a  discipline  in  original 
investigation. 

The  student  in  his  elementary,  secondary,  and  the  first  part 
of  the  higher  course  of  study,  has  been  in  search  of  culture. 
He  has  mastered  one  by  one  the  several  branches  of  human 
learning  in  their  results  and  in  the  elements  of  their  methods 

*  See  Appendix  I 
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(but  certainly  not  in  their  working  methods,  their  practical 
modes  of  investigation).  Now  in  the  second  part  of  higher 
education  the  student  selects  a  small  field  and  masters  it  prac- 
tically, not  merely  learning  what  others  have  done  in  it,  but 
pushing  his  research  into  new  fields  until  he  can  say  with 
assurance,  I  have  made  new  discoveries  in  a  limited  field  of 
human  endeavor  and  am  become  to  a  small  extent  an  original 
authority. 

Certainly  this  doubles  the  value  of  higher  education 
although  the  new  field,  the  field  of  speciahzation,  is  in  no 
sense  a  substitute  for  the  other  field,  that  of  the  mastery  of 
the  lessons  of  human  learning. 

Within  the  short  period  between  1872  and  1897,  the 
quarter-centennial  of  Boston  University,  we  have  seen  the 
feeble  infancy  of  the  method  of  original  investigation  grow 
to  a  sturdy  youth.  The  next  quarter-centurj- — and  may  it 
be  as  prosperous  as  the  one  just  completed  for  this  institution 
and  for  its  kindred — the  next  quarter-centurj'^  will  see  the 
youth  come  to  a  vigorous  manhood  and  vast  numbers  of 
young  men  and  women  undertake  the  special  investigations 
necessary  to  solve  problems  arising  in  our  civilization — prob- 
lems relating  to  material  environment  and  problems  relating 
to  the  adjustment  of  social,  political,  and  international 
problems. 

The  number  of  students  reported  as  engaged  in  post-gradu- 
ate work  in  all  our  colleges  and  universities  in  1872  was  only 
198.  This  has  increased  steadily,  doubling  once  in  five  or 
six  years,  until  in  1897  the  number  reached  4919.  From  less 
than  200  the  post-graduates  have  increased  to  almost  5000. 
They  are  twenty-five  times  as  numerous  now  as  at  the  time 
Boston  University  was  founded.* 

Professional  students,  too,  have  increased.  The  number 
studying  law,  medicine,  and  theology  in  1872  was  only  280 
in  each  million  of  inhabitants.  In  1896  the  280  had  become 
740  in  the  million.* 

In  the  same  quarter  of  a  century  scientific  and  technical 
schools  have  multiplied.  In  the  seven  years  from  1890  to 
1896  the  number  of  students  in  engineering  and  applied  sci- 

•  Sec  Appendix  II  *  See  Appendix  III 
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ence  increased  from    15,000  to  nearly  24,000   (14,869  to 

23,598)." 

In  the  first  days  of  higher  education  it  was  naturally  be- 
lieved that  only  the  professional  schools  for  law,  medicine, 
and  divinity  needed  a  preparation  in  the  college  course. 
Now  it  is  beginning  to  be  seen  that  the  most  practical  occu- 
pations, those  for  the  procurement  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  as  well  as  those  for  the  direction  of  social  and  political 
life,  need  also  the  studies  that  lead  to  the  A.  B.  degree  as 
well  as  the  specializing  post-graduate  studies  that  lead  to 
original  combinations  in  industry  and  politics. 

Post-graduate  work  as  it  was  in  1872  had  not  fully  seized 
the  idea  of  original  investigation.  There  was  a  dim  idea  that 
higher  education  should  end  as  it  had  begun,  namely,  as  a 
system  of  set  lessons  with  text-books  and  recitations — post- 
graduate work  should  be  a  continuation  of  undergraduate 
work.  The  idea  of  the  laboratory  for  experiment  and  re- 
search and  of  the  seminary  and  library  for  original  investiga- 
tions in  history,  politics,  archaeology,  and  sociology,  has  de- 
veloped within  that  time  for  us. 

Other  nations  (one  thinks  especially  of  Germany)  have  had 
this  for  a  longer  period.  The  significance  of  this  precious 
addition  to  our  system  of  education  will  become  clear  if  we 
go  over  for  ourselves  some  of  the  grounds  which  make  higher 
education  more  useful  and  productive  than  elementary  and 
secondary. 

There  is  something  specific  in  higher  education,  as  it  ex- 
ists in  the  college,  which  gives  an  advantage  to  its  graduates 
in  the  w^ay  of  directive  power  over  their  fellow-citizens.  Ele- 
mentar}^  education  is  a  defective  sort  of  education,  not  merely 
because  it  includes  only  a  few  years  of  school  w^ork,  but  be- 
cause its  methods  of  study  and  habits  of  thought  are  neces- 
sarily crude  and  inadequate. 

The  elementary  course  of  study  is  adapted  to  the  first  eight 
years  of  school  life,  say  from  the  age  of  six  to  that  of  fourteen 
years.  That  course  of  study  deals  chiefly  with  giving  the 
child  a  mastery  over  the  symbols  of  reading,  writing,  and 

*  See  Appendix  IV 
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arithmetic,  and  the  technical  words  in  which  are  expressed 
the  distinctions  of  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  and  his- 
torj'.  The  child  has  not  yet  acquired  much  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  nor  of  the  world  of  facts  and  forces  about  him. 
He  has  a  tolerably  quick  grasp  of  isolated  things  and  events, 
but  he  has  very  small  power  of  synthesis.  He  cannot  com- 
bine in  his  little  mind  things  and  events  so  as  to  perceive 
whole  processes.  He  cannot  perceive  the  principles  and  laws 
underlying  the  things  and  events  which  are  brought  under 
his  notice.  He  consequently  is  not  able  to  get  much  insight 
into  the  trend  of  human  affairs,  or  to  draw  logical  conclusions 
from  convictions  or  ideas. 

It  is  a  necessary  characteristic  of  primary  or  elementary 
instruction  that  it  must  take  the  world  of  human  learning  in 
fragments  and  fail  to  give  its  pupils  an  insight  into  the  con- 
stitution of  things.  Let  anyone  who  claims  the  most  for  the 
elementary  methods  of  instruction  say  whether  his  pupils  at 
ten  years  old  are  capable  of  such  a  comprehensive  g^asp  of  any 
subject  as  will  become  possible  after  four  years  more  of  good 
teaching.  Let  the  ardent  believer  in  scientific  method  say 
whether  the  child  can  learn  at  twelve  years  to  make  allow- 
ance for  his  personal  equation  and  subtract  the  defects  of  his 
bodily  senses  from  his  inventory  of  facts  of  nature.  Is  it  to 
be  expected  that  a  child  ca  free  himself  from  prejudices,  not 
to  say  superstitions,  at  that  age;  and  that  he  can  discriminate 
between  what  he  actually  sees  and  what  he  expects  to  see? 
It  is  somewhat  better  in  the  ages  fourteen  to  eighteen. 

The  education  of  high  schools,  academies,  and  preparatory 
schools — ^what  American  writers  call  secondarv  schools — be- 
gins  to  correct  this  inadequacy  of  elementarj'  education.  The 
pupil  begins  to  see  things  and  events  as  parts  of  processes, 
and  to  understand  their  significance  by  tracing  them  back 
into  their  causes  and  forward  into  their  results. 

While  elementary  education  fixes  on  isolated  things,  sec- 
ondary education  deals  with  the  relations  of  things  and  events 
in  groups.  It  studies  forces  and  laws,  and  the  mode  «ind 
manner  in  which  things  are  fashioned  and  events  accom- 
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plished.  •  To  turn  off  from  occupation  with  dead  results  and 
to  come  to  the  investigation  of  the  living  process  of  produc- 
tion is  a  great  step. 

Where  the  pupil  in  the  elementarj'  school  studies  arithme- 
tic and  solves  problems  in  particular  numbers,  the  secondarj'' 
pupil  studies  algebra  and  solves  problems  in  general  terms, 
for  each  algebraic  formula  is  a  rule  by  which  an  indefinite 
number  of  arithmetical  examples  may  be  worked  out.  In 
geometry  the  secondary  pupil  learns  the  necessarj'  relations 
which  exist  between  spatial  forms.  In  general  history  he 
studies  the  collisions  of  one  nation  with  another.  In  natural 
science  he  discovers  the  cycles  of  nature's  phenomena.  In 
acquiring  foreign  languages  he  studies  the  variations  of  words 
to  indicate  relations  of  syntax;  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  structure  of  language,  in  which  is  revealed  the  degree  of 
consciousness  of  the  people  who  made  it  and  used  it.  Lan- 
guage reveals  all  this,  but  not  to  the  youth  of  sixteen.  He 
gets  some  glimpses,  it  is  true,  but  it  will  take  years  for  him  to 
see  as  a  consistent  whole  the  character  of  a  people  as  implied 
in  its  mode  of  speech.  For  to  do  this  he  must  be  able  to 
subtract  his  personal  equation  again.  He  must  be  able  to 
see  how  things  would  seem  to  him  if  he  did  not  think  them 
in  the  highly  analytic  English  tongue,  but  in  a  language  with 
inflections  like  Latin,  Greek,  or  Sanskrit;  in  a  language  like 
the  Chinese,  where  even  the  parts  of  speech  are  not  clearly 
differentiated  and  no  inflections  have  arisen. 

But  the  most  serious  defect  of  secondary  education  is  that 
it  does  not  find  a  unity  deep  enough  to  connect  the  intellect 
and  will.  Hence  it  does  not  convert  intellectual  perceptions 
into  rules  of  action.  This  is  left  for  higher  education.  A 
principle  of  action  is  always  a  summing  up  of  a  series. 
Things  and  events  have  been  inventoried  and  relations  have 
been  canvassed;  the  results  must  now  be  summed  up;  the  con- 
clusion must  be  reached  before  the  will  can  act.  If  we  act 
without  summing  up  the  results  of  inventory  and  reflection, 
our  act  will  be  a  lame  one;  for  the  judgment  will  remain  in 
suspense. 

We  may  contrast  elementary  education  and  secondary  edu- 
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cation  with  the  education  that  comes  to  the  illiterate  from  ex- 
perience. He  may  as  a  locomotive  engineer  know  all  the 
safe  and  all  the  dangerous  places  on  his  road.  He  may  know 
every  tie  and  every  rail,  but  in  this  he  knows  only  one  or  two 
processes  and  their  full  trend.  He  is  limited  by  his  own  in- 
dividual observation.  The  man  of  books,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  entered  into  the  experience  of  others.  Books  have  given 
him  a  knowledge  of  causes.  He  can  explain  his  particular 
experience  by  carrying  it  back  to  its  cause.  In  the  cause  he 
sees  a  common  ground  for  the  particular  fact  of  his  experi- 
ence and  also  for  the  endless  series  of  facts  really  present  only 
in  the  experience  of  other  men,  present  and  past,  and  only 
possible  for  his  experience  in  an  endless  time. 

Thus  even  elementary  and  secondary  education,  though 
inferior  to  higher  education,  lift  up  the  boy  or  g^rl  above  the 
man  or  woman  educated  only  in  the  school  of  experience. 
They  have  attained  that  which  will  grow  into  a  much  broader 
life.  They  will  be  able  to  interpret  and  assimilate  vast  fields 
of  experience  when  once  they  encounter  them  in  life;  while 
the  illiterate  is  quickly  at  the  end  of  his  growth,  and  what  he 
has  learned  will  not  assist  him  to  learn  more. 

This  relation  of  illiterate  experience  to  elementary-school 
education  helps  us  to  understand  the  defect  of  elementary  as 
compared  with  secondary  and  secondary  as  compared  with 
higher  education. 

It  is  the  glory  of  higher  education  that  it  lays  chief  stress 
on  the  comparative  method  of  study;  that  it  makes  philoso- 
phy its  leading  discipline;  that  it  g^ves  an  ethical  bent  to  all 
of  its  branches  of  study.  Higher  education  seeks  as  its  first 
goal  the  unity  of  human  learning.  Then  in  its  second  stage 
it  specializes.  It  first  studies  each  branch  in  the  light  of  all 
others.     It  studies  each  branch  in  its  history. 

A  good  definition  of  science  is  that  it  unites  facts  in  such  a 
way  that  each  fact  throws  light  on  all  facts  within  a  special 
province  and  all  facts  throw  light  on  each  fact.  Nature  is 
first  inventoried  and  divided  into  provinces — minerals,  plants, 
animals,  etc.,  geology,  botany,  zoology.  Thus  secondary 
education  deals  with  the  organizing  of  facts  into  subordinate 
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groups,  while  higher  education  undertakes  to  organize  the 
groups  into  one  group. 

The  first  part  of  higher  education,  that  for  the  B.  A.  degree 
— as  we  have  said  ateady — ^teaches  the  unity  of  human  learn- 
ing. It  shows  how  all  branches  form  a  connected  whole  and 
what  each  contributes  to  the  explanation  of  the  others.  This 
has  well  been  called  the  course  in  philosophy.  After  the 
course  in  philosophy  comes  the  selection  of  a  specialty;  for 
there  is  no  danger  of  distorted  views  when  one  has  seen  the 
vision  of  the  whole  system  of  human  learning.  Higher  edu- 
cation cannot  possibly  be  given  to  the  person  of  immature 
age.  For  the  youthful  mind  is  immersed  in  a  sea  of  particu- 
lars. A  college  that  gave  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  to 
students  of  eighteen  years  would  give  only  a  secondary  course 
of  education  after  all,  for  it  would  find  itself  forced  to  use  the 
methods  of  instruction  that  characterize  the  secondary 
school.  It  would  deal  with  subordinate  groups  and  not  with 
the  world  view.  The  serious  tone  of  mind,  the  earnest  atti- 
tude which  inquires  for  the  significance  of  a  study  to  the  prob- 
lem of  life,  cannot  be  formed  in  the  normally  developed  stu- 
dent from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  But  at  eighteen 
years  of  age  the  problems  of  practical  life  begin  to  press  for 
solution.  This  in  itself  is  a  reason  for  the  demand  for  phi- 
losophy, or  for  a  measure  that  may  settle  for  the  student  the 
relative  value  of  each  element  of  experience.  The  youth  of 
proper  age  to  enter  on  higher  education  must  have  already 
experienced  much  of  human  life,  and  have  arrived  at  a  point 
where  he  begins  to  feel  the  necessity  for  a  regulative  principle, 
or  a  principle  that  shall  guide  him  in  deciding  the  endless 
questions  which  press  upon  him  for  settlement.  He  must 
have  begun  to  ask  himself  what  career  or  vocation  he  will 
choose  for  life. 

Taking  the  youth  at  this  epoch,  when  he  begins  to  inquire 
for  a  first  principle  as  a  guide  to  his  practical  decisions,  the 
college  gives  him  a  compend  of  human  experience.  It  shows 
him  the  verdict  of  the  earliest  and  latest  great  thinkers  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  world.  It  gives  him  the  net  result  of 
human  opinion  as  to  the  trend  of  history.     It  gathers  into 
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one  fcKUS  the  results  of  the  vast  labors  of  specialists  in  natural 
science,  in  history,  jurisprudence,  philology,  political  science, 
and  moral  philosophy. 

If  the  college  graduate  is  not  acquainted  with  more  than 
the  elements  of  these  multifarious  branches  of  human  learn- 
ing, yet  he  is  all  the  more  impressed  by  their  bearing  upon 
the  conduct  of  life.  He  sees  their  function  in  the  totality, 
although  he  may  not  be  an  expert  in  the  methods  of  investi- 
gation in  any  one  of  them. 

For  the  reason  that  higher  education  makes  the  ethical  in- 
sight its  first  object,  its  graduates  hold  the  place,  in  the  com- 
munity at  large,  of  spiritual  monitors.  They  exercise  a  di- 
rective power  altogether  disproportionate  to  their  number. 
They  lead  in  the  three  learned  professions,  and  they  lead  in 
the  management  of  education  of  all  kinds.  They  correct  the 
one-sided  tendencies  of  elementary  education,  and  they  fur- 
nish the  wholesome  centripetal  forces  to  hold  in  check  the 
extravagances  of  the  numerous  self-educated  people  who 
have  gone  off  in  special  directions  after  leaving  the  elemen- 
tary school. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  President  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  a  few  years  ago  was  at  the  pains  to  hit 
upon  a  novel  method  of  comparing  the  college  gradu- 
ate with  the  rest  of  society.  He  took  the  six  vol- 
umes of  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American  biography 
and  counted  the  college  graduates  in  its  list  of  over  15,000 
names.  A  little  more  than  one-third  of  all  were  dis- 
covered to  be  college  men.  A  safe  inference  was  thati 
one  out  of  ten  thousand  of  the  population  who  have  not  had 
a  college  education  training  has  become  of  sufficient  note  to 
be  selected  for  mention  in  a  biographical  dictionary  while  one 
out  of  each  40  of  our  college  men  finds  his  place  there.  The 
chance  of  the  college  man  as  compared  with  the  non-college 
man  is  as  250  to  i  to  become  distinguished  as  a  public  man  of 
some  sort — ^soldier,  naval  officer,  lawyer,  statesman,  clergy- 
man, teacher,  author,  physician,  artist,  scientist,  inventor — 
in  short,  a  man  with  directive  power  of  some  kind,  able  to 
combine  matter  into  a  new  and  useful  form,  or  to  combine 
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men  in  such  a  way  as  to  reconcile  their  differences  and  pro- 
duce a  harmonious  whole  of  endeavor. 

We  have  already  explained  that  the  person  who  has  merely 
an  elementary  schooling  has  laid  stress  on  the  mechanical 
means  of  culture— on  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  computing,, 
and  the  like.  He  has  trained  his  mind  for  the  acquirement 
of  isolated  details.  But  he  has  not  been  disciplined  in  com- 
parative studies.  He  has  not  learned  how  to  compare  each 
fact  with  other  facts,  and  still  less  how  to  compare  each  sci- 
ence with  other  sciences.  He  has  not  inquired  as  to  the 
trend  of  his  science  as  a  whole,  nor  has  he  asked  as  to  its  im- 
perfections which  need  correction  from  the  standpoint  of 
other  sciences.  He  has  not  yet  entertained  the  question  as 
to  its  bearing  on  the  conduct  of  life. 

We  would  say  of  him  that  he  has  not  yet  learned  the  dif- 
ference between  knowledge  and  \N-isdom;  he  has  not  learned 
the  method  of  converting  knowledge  into  wisdom;  for  it  is  the 
best  description  of  the  college  course  of  study  to  say  that  its 
aim  is  to  convert  knowledge  into  wisdom — ^to  show  how  to 
discern  the  bearing  of  all  departments  of  knowledge  upon 
each. 

Again,  considering  the  permanent  effects  on  the  intellec- 
tual character,  it  is  evident  that  the  individual  who  has 
received  only  an  elementan^  education  is  at  great  disadvan- 
tage as  compared  with  the  person  who  has  received  a  higher 
education  in  the  college  or  university,  making  all  allowances 
for  the  imperfections  of  existing  institutions.  The  individual 
is  prone  to  move  on  in  the  same  direction  and  in  the  same 
channel  that  he  has  taken  under  the  guidance  of  his 
teacher.  Very  few  persons  change  their  methods  after  they 
leave  school.  Hence  the  importance  of  reaching  the  influ- 
ence of  the  method  of  higher  education,  the  method  of 
origfinal  investigation,  before  one  closes  his  school  career. 

It  is  easy  to  enumerate  the  influences  of  the  university  and 
see  their  gjeat  transforming  power.  Its  distinguished  pro- 
fessors, its  venerable  reputation,  the  organization  of  the  stu- 
dents and  teaching  corps  into  an  institutional  whole,  the  isola- 
tion of  the  student  from  the  strong  ties  of  the  home  and  the 
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home  community — ^all  these,  taken  together,  are  able  to  effect 
this  change  in  method  when  brought  to  bear  upon  a  young 
man  for  four  years.  He  acquires  an  attitude  of  mind  which 
we  have  already  described  as  critical  and  comparative.  It  is 
at  the  same  time  conservative.  He  has  learned  to  expect 
that  the  existing  institution  may  have  deeper  grounds  for  its 
being  than  appear  at  first  sight;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mind  trained  in  elementary  and  secondary  methods  is  easily 
surprised  and  captivated  by  superficial  considerations  and  has 
small  power  of  resistance  against  shallow  critical  views.  It 
is  easily  swept  away  by  a  specious  argument  for  reform,  al- 
though we  must  admit  that  the  duller,  commonplace  intellect 
that  has  received  only  an  elementary  education  is  apt  to  fol- 
low use  and  wont  and  not  question  the  established  order.  It 
is  the  brighter  class  of  minds,  that  stop  with  the  elementary 
school,  which  become  agitators  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  term. 
The  restless  and  discontented  class  of  people,  those  who  mis- 
take revolution  for  reform,  are  recruited  from  the  elementary 
ranks.  But  the  commonplace  intellect  has  no  adaptability, 
or  at  least  small  power  of  readjustment,  in  view  of  new  cir- 
cumstances. The  disuse  of  hand  labor  and  the  adoption  of 
machine  labor,  for  instance,  find  the  common  laborer  unable 
to  substitute  brain  labor  for  hand  labor,  and  keep  him  in 
the  path  of  poverty  wending  his  way  to  the  almshouse. 

Our  numerous  self-educated  men,  of  whom  we  are  so 
proud,  are  quite  apt  to  be  persons  who  have  never  advanced 
beyond  elementary  methods.  Very  often  they  are  men  of 
great  accumulations  in  the  way  of  isolated  scraps  of  informa- 
tion. They  have  memory  pouches  unduly  developed.  They 
lay  stress  on  some  insignificant  phase  of  human  affairs.  They 
advocate  with  great  vigor  the  importance  of  some  local  cen- 
ter, some  partial  human  interest,  as  the  chief  object  of  all 
life.  Not  unlike  them  is  the  astronomer  who  opposes  the 
heHocentric  theory,  and  favors  the  claim  of  some  planet  or 
some  satellite  as  the  true  center. 

This  is  the  crying  evil  with  the  dominance  of  elementarj" 
education  and  our  swarms  of  self-educated  men.  They 
take  the  primarj'  view  of  all  things,  and  this  is  of  necessity  a 
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distorted  view.  Their  theon*  supposes,  innocently  enough, 
that  the  immediate  view  of  things  shows  them  as  they  truly 
are.  It  looks  at  the  present  object  out  of  its  historic  con- 
nection and  fancies  that  it  knows  it,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  process  by  which  it  has  been  generated  and 
come  to  be  what  it  is.  All  college  or  university  work — 
even  the  poorest  specimens  of  it — deals  more  or  less  with  the 
genesis  of  things — with  their  process  of  becoming — and  sets 
the  student  into  a  habit  of  mind  which  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
immediate  aspects  of  things  and  impels  him  to  go  at  once 
behind  them  to  causal  processes  and  seek  to  find  what  states 
and  conditions  preceded,  and  how  the  changes  were  wrought, 
and  exactly  why  we  have  things  as  they  are.  It  gets  to 
understand  the  trend  of  things  and  can  tell,  prophetically, 
what  is  likelv  to  come  next. 

This  primarj'  view  of  the  world  adopted  by  so  many  of 
our  self-educated  men — I  admit  them  to  be  men  of  great 
merit,  so  far  as  good  intentions  and  persistent  industry'  are  in 
question — explains  why  so  many  of  these  men  are  men 
of  hobbies,  or  "  fads  "  as  they  are  called  in  the  slang  of  the 
day.  A  hobby  or  fad  is  some  fragmentar}"  view  of  the  world 
set  up  for  the  central  principle  of  all  thing^.  It  has  been 
stated  that  a  man  with  a  hobby  does  not  see  his  favorite  sub- 
ject in  its  just  relations — does  not  comprehend  its  process  of 
origination  nor  see  how  it  implies  the  existence  of  other 
things.  He  does  not  understand  the  interdependence  of  all 
things.  In  contrast  to  him  stands  the  old-time  graduate  of 
college,  before  the  admission  requirements  had  been  raised. 
He  received  the  first  part  of  higher  education,  the  culture 
side  of  it,  as  he  does  now.  It  gave  him  his  view  of  the  world. 
It  is  true  that  the  family  and  the  Church  give  to  the  child  his 
view  of  the  world,  but  they  omit  the  logical  connections. 
The  child  does  not  think  out  the  results  nor  see  their  grounds; 
nor  does  he  apply  that  view  of  the  world  as  a  measuring  rod 
to  the  branches  of  knowledge. 

Let  me  conclude  this  address  bv  a  summarv  of  the  views 
presented.  In  the  college  the  pupil  has  the  thought  of  his 
civilization  presented  to  him  as  a  practical  guiding  principle. 
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He  meets  it  in  every  recitation  room  and  in  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  institution.  He  finds  himself  in  association  with 
a  large  number  of  students  all  occupied  upon  this  work  of 
learning  the  regulative  principles  not  only  of  human  conduct 
but  also  of  the  world  of  knowledge. 

The  lawyer,  after  working  years  and  years  over  his  cases, 
comes  by  and  by  to  have  what  is  called  a  "  legal  mind,"  so 
that  he  sees  at  a  glance,  almost  as  by  intuition,  what  the  law 
will  be  in  a  new  case.  So,  in  the  four  years  of  college  under- 
graduate life,  the  student  gets  an  insight  which  enables  him  to 
decide  immediately  a  phase  of  the  problem  of  life.  He  forms 
a  habit  of  mind  which  inquires  constantly  of  each  thing  and 
event:  How  does  this  look  in  the  light  of  the  whole  of  human 
learning?  What  is  the  **  good  form  "  which  the  consensus 
of  the  scholars  of  the  world  has  fixed  for  this?  He  learns  at 
once  to  suspect  what  are  called  *'  isms  "  and  universal  pana- 
ceas as  one-sided  statements.  The  wisdom  of  the  race  begins 
to  form  a  conscious  element  of  his  life. 

While  the  first  part  of  higher  education  gives  this  general 
insight  into  what  is  good  form  in  view  of  the  unity  of  human 
learning,  the  second  part — that  which  teaches  methods  of 
original  investigation — should  be  made  accessible  to  all  stu- 
dents of  colleges  and  universities.  For  this  purpose  endow- 
ments are  needed,  first  in  the  forms  of  fellowships  which  will 
enable  the  student  to  live  comfortably  while  he  is  preparing 
himself  for  his  doctor's  degree.  A  second  kind  of  endow- 
ment may  promote  research  and  take  the  form  of  prizes  for 
special  investigations. 

The  laboratories  and  seminaries  of  this  post-graduate 
course  may  and  do  take  up  the  practical  problems  of  the  life 
of  the  people.  These  are  capable  of  immense  benefit  in  soci- 
ology and  politics,  to  say  nothing  of  the  industries  of  the  peo- 
ple, rural  and  urban.  The  entire  civil  service  of  the  United 
States  should  find  employment  for  experts  armed  with 
methods  of  original  investigation  and  with  the  readiness  and 
daring  to  undertake  the  solution  of  problems  which  offer 
themselves  perpetually  in  our  civil  life.  The  town  council, 
the  board  of  public  works,  the  various  directive  powers  which 
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manage  the  affairs  of  the  State  and  municipality  are  in  con- 
stant need  of  light,  and  the  student  of  the  post-graduate  de- 
partment of  the  university  is  the  person  needed  to  furnish  by 
his  special  studies  the  agg^egpte  result  of  the  experience  of 
the  world  in  answering  these  practical  and  theoretical  wants. 
In  a  countr)'  studying  ever  new  political  questions  and  ques- 
tions in  sociologj',  the  student  who  obtains  his  Doctor's  de- 
gree from  the  post-graduate  couri  j  can  apply  his  knowledge, 
and  apply  it  rationally,  without  losing  his  self-possession. 

Since  1880,  when  our  census  showed  a  population  of  more 
than  fifty  millions,  we  have  ascended  above  the  horizon  of  the 
gfreat  nations  of  Europe. 

Henceforth  we  have  a  new  problem,  namely  to  adjust  our- 
selves to  the  European  unity  of  civilization.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  problems  of  diplomacy  which  will  arise  in 
our  relations  to  the  states  of  the  Old  World  can  be  solved  by 
minds  untrained  in  the  university.  For  it  is  higher  educa- 
tion which  takes  the  student  back  to  historic  sources  and  de- 
scends from  national  beginnings,  tracing  the  stream  of  events 
to  the  various  points  at  which  modem  nations  have  arrested 
their  development.  Successful  diplomacy  is  not  possible 
without  thorough  knowledge  of  national  aspirations  and 
their  historic  genesis. 

It  is  almost  equally  important  that  our  home  problems, 
social  and  political,  shall  be  studied  by  our  university  special- 
ists. Perpetual  readjustment  is  before  us.  There  is  the  new 
aristocracy  of  wealth  struggling  against  the  aristocracy  of 
birth.  To  both  is  opposed  the  aristocracy  of  culture,  the  only 
one  that  is  permanent.  All  may  come  into  the  aristocracy  of 
culture,  but  it  requires  supreme  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the 
individuals. 

With  the  great  inventions  of  the  age  we  find  ourselves 
all  living  on  a  border  land.  We  are  brought  into  contact 
with  alien  nationalities  and  alien  forms  of  civilization.  We 
are  forever  placed  in  antagonism  with  some  environment, 
material  or  spiritual,  and  our  endeavor  must  perforce  be  to 
effect  a  reconciliation — to  unite  the  conflicting  ideas  in  a 
deeper  one  that  conserv'es  what  is  good  in  each.     There  is 
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no  other  recourse — ^we  must  look  to  higher  education  to  fur- 
nish the  formulae  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  our 
national  life. 

We  accordingly  rejoice  in  the  fact  of  the  increasing  popu- 
larity of  the  university  in  both  of  its  functions — ^that  of  cul- 
ture and  that  of  specialization. 

William  T.  Harris 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Appendix  I — Number  of  college 
students  to  each  1,000,000  persons  in 
the  United  States  (excluding  profes- 
sional and  technical  students,  but  in- 
cluding post-graduate  students). 
1872 590 

1873 740 

1874 760 

1875 740 

1876 720 

1877 710 

1878 790 

1879 780 

1880 780 

18S1             760 

1882-83 740 

1883-84 750 

1884-85 760 

1885-86 700 

1886-87 710 

1887-88 710 

1888-89 750 

1889-90 880 

1890-91 930 

1891-92 1020 

1892-93 1080 

1893-94 1 140 

1894-95 "90 

1895-96 1220 

1896-97 1210 

Appendix  II — The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  post-graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  universities  and  colleges 
of  the  United  States  each  year  for 
twenty-five  years  :  (these  are  included 
in  Appendix  II). 

1871-72 198 

1872-73 219 

1873-74 283         1893-94 

1874-75 369        1894-95 

1875-76 399        1895-96 


1876-77 

.  389 

1877-78 

.  414 

1878-79 

465 

1879-80 

411 

1880-81 

460 

1882-83 

522 

1883-84 

.  778 

1884-85 

.  869 

1885-86 

935 

1886-87 

1237 

1887-88 

,  .  . 

1290 

1888-89 

1343 

1889-90 

1717 

1890-91 

.  2131 

1891-92 

2499 

1892-93 

.  2851 

1893-94 

3493 

1894-95 

•  3999 

1895-96 

.  4363 

1896-97 

.  4919 

Appendix  III — Number  of  profes- 
sional students  to  each  1,000,000  per- 
sons in  the  United  States. 


1876 

.  380 

I88I 

.  440 

1885-86 

.  450 

1890-91 

.  570 

1895-96     . 

.  740 

Appendix  IV — Students  in  scien- 
tific and  technical  courses  in  the  United 
States. 

1889-90  ....     14,869 

1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 


15,586 
17.012 
20,329 

23,254 
24.055 
23,59« 
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From  Editorial  by  Dr.  N.  M.  Butler  in  Educational  Review 

Dr.  Harris  on  the  It  is  important  that  teachers  and  citizens 
Nation's  Duty  generally  should  ponder  some  of  the  con- 
and  Opportunity  siderations  that  the  war  with  Spain  and  its 
results  force  upon  us.  We  therefore  take  pleasure  in  repro- 
ducing, in  full,  the  important  contribution  to  this  subject 
made  by  Dr.  Harris  in  his  address  g^ven  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Washington: 

It  is^titting  that  you  hold  this  annual  session  at  the  Capital  of  the  Nation. 
You  meet  here  at  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The 
annual  census  of  the  United  States  in  1880  showed  for  the  first  time  an 
aggregate  of  over  fifty  miUions  of  inhabitants.  It  was  a  true  remark  then 
made  by  one  of  us,  in  a  session  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  that 
America  had  now  for  the  first  time  ascended  above  the  horizon  of  Europe. 
We  had  become  visible  to  Great  Britain  and  its  peers  on  the  Continent  as 
a  nation  of  equal  rank,  and  to  be  taken  account  of  in  future  adjustments  of 
the  powers  of  the  world.  In  that  year  we  had  reached  the  full  stature  of 
national  manhood,  and  were  as  strong  as  the  strongest  nations  of  Europe 
in  numbers  and  wealth-producing  power.  After  another  ten  years,  in  1890, 
we  found  that  in  effective  size  and  strength  we  surpassed,  in  wealth-produc- 
ing power  and  in  numbers,  the  most  powerful  of  them. 

It  has  been  only  a  question  of  time  when  we  should  take  our  place 
among  the  nations  and  have  our  share  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  world ;  when  we  should  be  counted  with  the  great  powers  of  Europe  in 
the  government  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  isles  of  the  sea.  It  was  a  moment 
to  be  postponed  rather  than  hastened  by  the  patriotic  citizen.  When  our 
power  of  producing  wealth  is  increasing  out  of  proportion  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  when  our  population  is  swelled  by  waves  of  migration  from 
Europe,  why  should  we  be  in  feverish  haste  to  precipitate  the  new  era  of 
close  relationship  with  the  states  of  Europe  }  for  that  lies  beyond  the  parting 
of  the  ways  and  the  beginning  of  an  essentially  new  career.  Most  of  what 
is  old  and  familiar  to  us  must  change  and  give  place  to  new  interests. 
Once  the  United  States  enters  upon  this  career,  all  its  power  and  resources 
must  be  devoted  to  adapting  it  to  the  new  situation  and  defending  its  line 
of  advance.     For  it  cannot  move  back  without  national  humiliation. 

And  it  is  this  very  summer  that  the  hand  on  the  dial  of  our  history  has 
pointed  at  twelve,  and  for  better  or  worse  we  have  entered  upon  our  new 
epoch  as  an  active  agent  in  the  collected  whole  of  great  powers  that  deter- 
mine and  fix  the  destiny  of  the  peoples  on  the  planet.  This  new  era  is  one 
of  great  portent  to  the  statesmen  of  America.  All  legislation  hereafter  must 
be  scrutinized  in  view  of  its  influence  upon  our  international  relations.  We 
cannot  any  longer  have  that  smug  sense  of  security  and  isolation  which  has 
permitted  us  to  legislate  without  considering  the  effect  of  our  action  on 
foreign  nations.  Hereafter  our  chief  national  interest  must  be  the  foreign 
one,  and  consequently  our  highest  studies  must  be  made  on  the  characters. 
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inclinations,  and  interests  of  foreign  powers.  It  is  obvious  that  this  study 
requires  a  greater  breadth  of  education,  more  careful  studies  in  history  and 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  European  nations  ;  their  methods  of  organ- 
izing industries  as  well  as  their  methods  of  organizing  armies  and  navies. 
We  must  even  master  foreign  literatures,  and  see  what  are  the  fundamental 
aspirations  of  the  people  who  read  them.  All  this  study  concerns  the 
system  of  education  in  this  country.  It  indicates  the  function  of  the  school- 
master in  the  coming  time. 

The  new  burden  of  preparing  our  united  people  for  the  responsibilities  of 
a  closer  union  with  Europe  and  for  a  share  in  the  dominion  over  the  islands 
and  continents  of  the  Orient — this  new  burden  will  fall  on  the  school  systems 
in  the  several  States,  and  more  particularly  on  the  colleges  and  universities 
that  furnish  the  higher  education.  For  it  is  higher  education  that  must 
direct  the  studies  in  history  and  in  the  psychology  of  peoples  which  will 
provide  our  ministers  and  ambassadors  abroad  their  numerous  retinues  of 
experts  and  specialists  thoroughly  versed  in  the  habits  and  traditions  of  the 
several  nations.  The  knowledge  required  by  our  members  of  Congress  and 
our  executive  departments  will  make  a  demand  upon  higher  education  for 
post-graduate  students  who  have  concentrated  their  investigations  upon 
points  in  international  law  and  the  philosophy  of  histor}-.  Diplomacy  will 
become  a  great  branch  of  learning  for  us. 

This  has  been  felt  for  some  time,  although  it  has  not  been  consciously 
realized.  In  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  enrollment  in  higher  education, 
in  college  work  alone,  has  increased  from  590  to  12 10  in  the  million  ;  it  has 
more  than  doubled  in  each  million  of  people.  The  post-graduate  work  of 
training  experts  or  specialists  has  been  multiplied  by  25  ;  for  it  has  increased 
from  a  total  of  200  to  a  total  of'5000  in  the  nation. 

The  education  of  the  elementary  school  fits  the  citizen  for  most  of  his 
routine  work  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  mining.  But  the 
deeper  problems  of  uniting  our  nation  with  the  other  great  nations,  and 
harmonizing  our  unit  of  force  with  that  greater  unit,  must  be  solved  by 
higher  education,  for  it  alone  can  make  the  wide  combinations  that  are 
necessary.  Shallow  elementary  studies  give  us  the  explanation  of  that 
which  lies  near  us.  They  help  us  to  recognize  our  immediate  environment, 
but  for  the  understanding  of  deep  national  differences  and  for  the  manage- 
ment of  all  that  is  alien  to  our  part  of  the  world,  deeper  studies  are  required. 
The  student  must  penetrate  the  underlying  fundamental  principles  of  the 
world  history  in  order  to  see  how  such  different  fruits  have  grown  on  the 
same  tree  of  humanity.  We  must  look  to  our  universities  and  colleges  for 
the  people  who  have  learned  to  understand  the  fashions  and  daily  customs 
of  a  foreign  people,  and  who  have  learned  to  connect  the  surface  of  their 
everyday  life  with  the  deep  national  principles  and  aspirations  which  mold 
and  govern  their  individual  and  social  action.  Hence  the  significance  of 
this  epoch  in  which  we  are  assembled  to  discuss  the  principles  of  education 
and  its  methods  of  practice.  There  have  been  great  emergencies,  and  great 
careers  have  opened  to  American  teachers,  in  our  former  history ;  but  we 
stand  to-day  on  the  vestibule  of  a  still  more  important  time-period  :  it  is  the 
era  of  the  union  of  the  New  World  with  the  Old  World. 
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EDUCATIONAL   REVIEW 
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I 
THE  FUTURE  OF  THE   NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Many  years  ago  I  set  myself  to  the  work  of  studying  the 
methods  of  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  having 
noticed  the  superiority  of  their  graduates  over  those  without 
professional  education,  both  in  furnishing  skilled  teachers  and 
in  inspiring  them  with  a  professional  zeal  that  causes  them 
to  improve  for  many  years  after  entering  the  work  of  teach- 
ing. I  have  tried  to  set  down  in  this  paper  the  grounds  for 
commending  the  normal  school  as  it  exists  for  its  chosen 
work  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools,  and  at 
the  same  time  urging  the  need  of  training  schools  with  differ- 
ent methods  of  preparation  for  the  kindergarten,  below,  and 
for  the  secondary  school,  the  college,  and  the  post-graduate 
school,  above  the  elementary  school. 

In  our  time  a  new  epoch  is  beginning  in  the  study  of 
educational  methods.  There  is  a  widespread  moyement 
known  as  *'  child-study,"  w^hich  devotes  itself  to  learning  the 
natural  history  of  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth.  It  will  dis- 
cover the  laws  of  development.  It  will  learn  how  to  take  the 
child  out  of  a  lower  form  of  intellectual  activity  into  a  higher 
form;  how  to  prevent  that  mischievous  arrest  of  development 
which  is  produced  at  present  by  too  much  thoroness  in 
mechanical  methods.  It  will  know  the  pathology  of  educa- 
tion as  it  has  never  been  known  before. 

Besides  "  child-study  "  there  is  progress  in  the  invention 
of  devices  of  instruction.  These  relate  to  the  discovery  of 
ways  and  means  whereby  the  child  is  made  more  self-active  in 
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the  process  of  learning  and  not  so  dependent  on  the  teacher's 
powers  of  illustration. 

In  this  direction  an  entire  new  field,  that  of  Froebel's  kin- 
dergarten, has  been  occupied  and  brought  under  inspection. 
The  educative  effect  of  the  child's  first  playthings  has  been 
to  some  extent  measured.  The  lullaby  of  the  nurse,  the  first 
sight  of  the  moon  and  stars,  the  meaning  of  imitation,  the  re- 
lation of  what  is  symbolic  to  what  is  conventional;  how  the 
child  becomes  original  and  outgrows  the  merely  imitative 
stage  of  mind;  how  to  preserve  his  interest  from  step 
to  step  in  a  graded  system  of  instruction — ^these  are 
kindergarten  problems  that  furnish  much  that  is  of 
consequence  for  the  study  of  method  in  normal  schools. 
But  the  most  important  advances  in  the  study  of 
educational  methods,  those  which  warrant  us  in  speak- 
ing of  a  new  era  in  the  training  of  teachers  as  being 
on  its  advent,  have  resulted  from  the  movement  of  col- 
leges and  universities  to  establish  professorships  in  education. 
The  university  professor,  taking  up  the  work  of  preparation 
of  teachers,  has  been  obliged  to  plan  for  himself  a  different 
line  of  work  from  that  of  the  State  normal  schools  and  the 
city  training  schools.  He  has  to  deal  with  students  advanced 
beyond  elementary  and  secondary  studies  into  those  of  the 
higher  education,  and  he  must  plan  a  suitable  curriculum 
for  a  class  of  students  not  easily  interested  in  the  traditional 
normal-school  course.  This  difference  has  gradually  become 
apparent  to  both  classes  of  teachers.  It  has  become  evident 
that  the  method  of  instruction,  and  the  org^ization  of  the 
work  of  training  teachers,  should  vary  according  to  the  grade 
of  education.  There  is  one  method  for  higher  education  and 
another  for  elementary.  Within  each  of  these  there  should 
be  a  further  discrimination  of  methods,  so  that  five  stages  of 
method  should  be  noted. 

First,  that  of  the  kindergarten,  which  is  adapted  to  what  I 
call  the  symbolic  stage  of  the  mind,  needs  a  method  more 
like  that  used  by  the  mother  of  the  family  than  that  of  the 
traditional  primary  school.  In  the  symbolic  stage  of  intellect 
the  child  lets  one  thing  stand  for  another  thing  and  does  not 
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think  fully  in  the  logical  terms  of  universal,  particular,  and 
singular.  He  does  not  understand  things  in  their  process  of 
derivation.  His  intellect  is  an  activity  of  noting  resem- 
blances and  symbolizing  one  thing  by  another;  and  his  will- 
power is  chiefly  a  process  of  imitation — an  attempt  to  body 
forth  by  his  own  effort  some  event  that  he  sees  in  the  world; 
for  imitation  is  the  symbolism  of  action,  while  pure  symbol- 
ism is  the  imitative  process  of  the  intellect.  Both  are  crude 
preliminary  stages  in  the  entire  process  of  mastering  the 
world  by  learning  all  the  necessary  steps  to  the  true 
actuality. 

Now  since  play  unites  these  two  child-activities,  symbol- 
ism and  imitation,  it  is  evident  that  the  method  of  first  edu- 
cation with  the  child,  say  from  two  to  six  years,  must  have 
reference  to  the  play-activity,  and  the  first  school  which  the 
child  may  enter  should  be  a  school  having  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  kindergarten. 

The  method  of  the  primary  school  and  the  grammar  school, 
the  two  divisions  of  the  elementary  school  proper,  is  founded 
on  the  habit  of  mind  that  follows  the  symbolic.  For  after 
the  symbolic  stage  of  mind  comes  the  conventional  stage 
wherein  the  child  struggles  for  the  mastery  of  the  signs 
adopted  by  civilization  for  the  purposes  of  collecting  and  pre- 
serving the  lessons  of  experience.  These  signs  are,  for  ex- 
ample, the  written  and  the  printed  alphabets,  the  notations  of 
arithmetic,,  the  technical  terms  used  in  geography,  grammar, 
and  history,  and  such  other  technical  vocabularies  as  enter 
the  elements  of  natural  science  and  sociology.  The  child  has 
also  a  practical  technique  to  learn  in  the  elements  of  drawing, 
penmanship,  and  the  limited  fields  of  experiment  that  must 
go  with  the  mastery  of  the  word-and-idea  technique. 

We  can  see  at  a  glance  how  different  the  method  of  in- 
struction in  the  elementary  School  must  be  from  that  of  the 
kindergarten.  In  the  latter,  precision  is  not  attempted  in  the 
technical  sense,  for  that  would  involve  an  abuse  of  the  intel- 
lect and  of  the  will,  at  the  tender  age  of  three  to  six  years.  Its 
work  of  imitation  is  a  loose  sort  of  production  which  omits 
the  greater  part  of  the  process  necessary  for  the  reality  of  that 
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which  is  imitated.  For  instance,  the  child  mimics  the  farmer 
sowing  the  seed  or  mowing  the  grass,  but  does  not  use  seed, 
or  a  scythe  that  will  cut  anything.  In  fact  ('f  we  notice  care- 
fully) he  does  not  imitate  closely  even  the  motions  of  the 
hand  or  arm.  In  the  symbolic  or  imitative  stage  one  thing 
stands  for  another,  and  one  act  for  another,  when  there  is 
only  a  superficial  resemblance.  Hence  the  child  arrives  at 
only  crude  unities  of  thought  and  action  in  the  kindergarten. 
He  is  trained  to  look  for  unities  rather  than  to  find  them. 
But  imitation  and  symbolism  strengthen  mightily  his  power 
of  attention  and  his  development  of  bodily  skill,  while  they 
give  him  the  ability  to  understand  the  feelings  and  motives  of 
the  human  beings  around  him.  But  in  the  elementary  school 
the  child  is  not  taught  to  seek  resemblances  so  much  as  to 
analyze  and  define  accurately.  He  must  now  individualize 
facts  and  events  rather  than  gather  them  into  loose  aggre- 
gates by  means  of  symbols. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  method  of  teaching  in  ele- 
mentary schools  must  then  be  accuracy  of  definition.  The 
word  must  be  made  to  recall  the  child's  experience.  He 
must  be  made  to  verify  for  himself  by  experiment  all  that  can 
be  reproduced  by  him  without  costing  too  much  time.  For 
there  are  many  things  in  the  infinite  concourse  of  particulars 
that  do  not  pay  to  verify  by  experiment.  The  good  normal 
school  shows  the  elementary  teacher  how  to  select  the  typical 
facts  in  each  department  for  illustration  and  wiiere  to  re- 
quire much  or  little  practical  experiment  in  the  way  of  veri- 
fication. But  everywhere  the  child's  experience  must  be 
drawn  upon  for  illustration. 

In  order  to  fit  the  teacher  to  perform  this  work,  the  nor- 
mal schools  of  this  country,  since  the  first  one  was  opened  at 
Lexington  under  Cyrus  Pierce,  have  followed  substantially 
the  same  tradition  and  made  the  chief  part  of  their  course  trf 
study  a  review  of  the  elementary  branches — reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  grammar. 

It  has  often  been  said  with  the  air  of  an  apology  that  this 
review  would  be  unnecessary  if  it  were  possible  to  secure 
pupils  of  advanced  grade,  implying  by  this  that  if  the  second- 
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ary  course  of  an  <^<linar>'  high  schocrf  had  been  completed, 
this  review  woilc  in  the  elementary  branches  would  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  certain  advanced  studies  would  be  under- 
taken instead* 

But  this  is  not  borne  out  by  experience.  The  teacher  who 
is  to  teach  these  elementary  branches  after  graduation  finds 
no  woiic  of  preparation  in  the  normal  school  half  so  valuable 
as  this  review  of  those  branches  in  the  light  of  more  ad\'anced 
studies.  Xo  work  that  is  done  in  the  secondary  school — that 
is  to  say,  the  high  school  or  the  academy — is  an  equivalent 
for  the  normal-school  work  done  on  the  same  studies.  What 
is  learned  for  the  first  time  in  the  elementary  or  the  secondary 
school  is  learned  as  a  step  to  what  lies  beyond.  Thus  arith- 
metic is  a  step  toward  algebra  and  geography  a  step  to\i'ard 
the  organic  sciences  such  as  biology,  geolog>%  and  ethnologfv. 
When  the  pupil  has  climbed  to  the  studies  beyond,  he  drops 
the  elementary  steps  out  of  sight.  Of  course  it  follows  that, 
in  the  high  school  or  the  college,  those  lower  branches  are  not 
reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  higher  branches — ^arithmetic  is 
not  studied  anew  in  the  light  of  algebra  and  geometry;  de- 
scriptive geography  is  not  reviewed  in  the  light  of  physical 
geography,  botany,  zoolog)',  and  geology;  English  g^rammar 
is  not  reviewed  in  the  light  of  studies  in  Latin  and  Greek,  or 
in  philosophy  and  logic;  nor  the  history  of  the  United  States 
seen  in  its  relations  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continen- 
tal nations  of  Europe. 

But  the  teacher  needs  precisely  this  re-examination  of  all 
bis  elementary  branches  in  their  relations  to  the  higher 
studies  that  furnish  them  their  rules  and  laws. 

It  has  happened  that  the  American  normal  school  has 
taken  up  just  this  work  of  review  from  the  beginning,  and  has 
performed  it  well  during  the  entire  sixty  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

It  has  induced  in  the  young  men  and  women  preparing  for 
the  work  of  teaching  a  habit  of  looking  at  the  lower  branches 
in  the  light  of  the  higher  branches  from  which  they  derive 
their  principles.  This  we  may  call  the  method  of  construc- 
tion; it  takes  up  a  branch  of  study  and  views  it  constructively 
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— for  to  study  arithmetic  in  the  hght  of  algebra  and  geometry 
is  to  study  it  constructively.  Its  rules  are  derived  from 
algebraic  formulae  and  are  to  be  demonstrated  by  algebraic 
processes.  So  the  details  of  geography  have  their  explana- 
tion in  the  formative  processes  that  shape  the  land  and  water, 
all  of  which  are  treated  in  physical  geography,  and  in  the 
sciences  of  which  it  is  a  compendium.  The  higher  the 
standard  of  preparation  in  the  pupils  who  enter  the  normal 
school,  the  more  profitable  is  this  work  of  reviewing  the  lower 
branches  in  the  light  of  the  higher  and  thus  studying  them 
constructively. 

A  good  teacher  in  any  grade  of  work  requires  the  reflect- 
ive habit  fully  formed.  The  subject  when  first  learned  can- 
not be  seen  as  derivative  from  still  higher  branches.  Hence 
the  average  graduate  of  the  high  school  who  has  not  reviewed 
the  elementary  branches  in  the  light  of  the  high-school  course 
of  study  cannot  teach  them  so  well  as  the  normal  graduate 
who  has  applied  the  secondary  course  of  £tudy  to  the  elemen- 
tary course  in  a  constructive  manner. 

The  first  learning  of  a  subject  is  and  must  be  largely  a  work 
of  the  memory.  For  how  can  the  pupil  know  the  derivation 
of  an  object  until  he  has  first  formed  some  acquaintance  with 
its  present  state  of  existence?  But  the  real  knowing  begins 
beyond  the  process  of  memorizing;  it  begins  with  reflection 
upon  the  data  given  and  with  the  discovery  of  inter-relations 
and  the  process  of  derivation  from  higher  sources. 

The  fact  that  the  standard  of  admission  by  age  into  the 
normal  school  is  higher  by  two  years,  three  years,  or  even 
four  years,  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  work  of  studying 
branches  constructively.  Nothing  is  more  important  than 
age  in  the  preparation  for  a  reflective  habit  of  mind. 

Hence  the  normal  school  finds  it  possible  to  conduct  all  of 
its  lessons  with  special  attention  to  method.  While  the  pupil 
of  an  elementary  school  learns  a  lesson  in  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, or  grammar  only  with  the  object  in  view  of  clearly 
understanding  it,  the  normal-school  pupil  is  always  to  think 
of  the  method  of  explaining  this  and  making  it  clear  to  boys 
and  girls. 
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He  not  only  masters  the  branch  of  study  as  presented  in 
the  text-book  or  by  the  professor,  but  he  studies  critically  the 
method  of  presentation  of  book  and  teacher  and  thus  ac- 
quires a  critical  point  of  view. 

The  class  work  and  recitations  of  the  normal  school  there- 
fore take  the  student  by  surprise  at  first.  He  supposed  him- 
self to  understand  already  the  simple  branches, — geography, 
grammar,  arithmetic, — but  he  discovers  now  that  there  were 
a  thousand  phases  of  each  lesson  which  he  had  not  before 
noticed.  He  sees  the  importance  of  a  full  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  if  he  is  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  which  the  class  exercise  will  give  him  to  cor- 
rect wrong  views  and  bad  methods  of  preparing  the  lesson. 

He  therefore  studies  his  second  lesson  with  many  side 
questions  in  view.  He  improves  from  day  to  day,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  he  has  formed  a  new  ideal  of  the  best  method 
of  study.  He  has  passed  from  the  method  of  following  the 
lead  of  the  text-book  and  committing  it  to  memory  to  the  bet- 
ter method  of  critical  investigation.  Formerly  he  would  have 
been  well  satisfied  with  a  pupil  who  repeated  verbatim  the 
words  of  the  book  and  would  have  done  little  to  probe  the 
understanding.  Now  he  would  go  directly  behind  the  words 
of  the  book  into  the  pupil's  understanding  and  teach  him  how 
to  think — how  to  investigate  for  himself.  For  the  teacher 
has  acquired  in  the  normal  school  the  habit  of  comparing  one 
statement  with  another  and  with  the  results  of  his  actual  ex- 
perience. He  penetrates  the  plan  of  construction  of  the  book 
itself.     This  makes  him  a  shining  light  for  his  pupils. 

We  must  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  any  other  fine 
qualities,  any  acquaintance  with  educational  devices  or  what 
are  called  "  fads  "  or  fashions,  will  make  up  for  a  defect  in  this 
knowledge  of  the  constructive  method.  The  solid  founda- 
tion of  successful  work  would  be  lacking. 

This  view,  if  correct,  will  explain  to  us  the  improvement 
that  has  come  to  our  elementar}'  schools  from  the  multipli- 
cation of  public  normal  schools  supported  by  the  State  or  the 
municipality  or  founded  on  their  model  by  private  enter- 
prise. 
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The  records  show  that  in  the  past  seventeen  years  the  en- 
rollment in  normal  schools  supported  by  States  or  cities  has 
increased  from  about  10,000  pupils  to  somethmg  over  43,000. 
The  attendance  on  normal  schools  founded  and  supjXMted 
by  private  enterprise  has  increased  from  about  2000  to  24,- 
000,  tho  the  increase  has  been  very  slow  in  the  past  three 
years.  I  have  obtained  the  earlier  terms  of  this  ratio  by  re- 
vising the  data  furnished  in  the  reports  of  1880.  Up  to  1890 
the  statistics  of  normal  schools  did  not  carefully  separate  the 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  preparator}'  department  from  those  in 
the  regular  course  of  study.  I  have  therefore  revised 
the  earlier  data,  which  show  25,736  students  in  public  and 
private  normal  schools  in  1880,  and  reduced  that  number  by 
a  little  more  than  one-half.  Thus  revised,  the  figures  stand 
12,000  in  1880  and  67,380  in  1897.  In  1880  there  were  240 
normal  students  in  each  million  of  inhabitants;  in  1897  there 
were  936  in  each  million. 

The  normal  school,  it  may  be  said,  in  view  of  the  explana- 
tion I  have  just  now  given  of  its  instruction,  has  the  general 
effect  of  making  its  pupils  observant  of  methods. 

The  ordinary  person  sees  results,  but  does  not  take  note  of 
the  methods  by  which  they  are  produced.  Hence  the  teacher 
who  has  never  received  instruction  in  a  normal  school  mav 
happen  to  be  a  good  teacher,  but  it  is  quite  unusual  for  him 
to  understand  how  he  secures  his  own  results;  and  he  is  not 
often  able  to  profit  by  seeing  the  work  of  other  good  teachers. 
For  he  cannot  readily  see  what  method  they  use,  not  having 
acquired  the  habit  of  looking  at  methods.  On  the  other 
hand  the  normal-school  graduate  can  seldom  visit  a  success- 
ful school  without  carrying  away  some  new  idea  or  at  least 
some  new  device  of  method.  Hence  normal-school  gradu- 
ates continue  to  grow  in  professional  skill  for  ten,  twenty,  or 
even  thirty  years,  while  it  is  said  truly  that  the  teachers  not 
from  normal  schools  usually  reach  their  maximum  skill  in 
from  three  to  five  years.  After  that  period  degeneration  is 
apt  to  set  in  because  of  the  fixation  of  methods  in  ruts — ^a 
mechanical  habit  grows  on  the  teacher  who  does  not  readily 
see  how  his  mannerisms  look  to  other  people.     He  becomes 
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a  pedagog  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word  and  is  a  living  carica- 
ture of  his  profession. 

It  would  be  supposed  that  what  we  have  called  the  con- 
structive method  is  a  final  one  and  good  for  all  grades  of 
pupils  above  the  rank  of  elementary.  There  is,  however,  a 
difference  between  the  method  of  elementary  instruction  and 
that  of  secondary;  and  a  further  difference  between  the  latter 
and  higher  instruction. 

The  elementary  course  of  study  is  adapted  to  the  eight 
years  of  school  life  extending  from  the  seventh  to  the  four- 
teenth year  of  age.  The  course  of  study  deals  largely  with 
what  have  been  called  "  formal  studies,"  namely  with  those 
relating  to  arts  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  numerical  calcu- 
lation, and  hence,  as  we  have  before  seen,  the  acquirement  of 
the  use  of  technical  words  as  tools  of  thought.  Altho  the  dis- 
tinction between  formal  studies  and  studies  with  a  content  is 
a  superficial  one,  because  all  studies  have  a  content  and  the 
higher  studies  relate  more  to  a  content  that  is  made  up  of 
forms — for  example,  higher  geology  relates  to  the  laws  of  suc- 
cession of  the  rock  strata  and  to  the  laws  of  action  of  cosmic 
forces — and  these  laws  are  forms  that  govern  the  geologic 
facts  of  observation — or,  for  another  example,  in  biology 
science  pays  most  attention  to  the  mode  of  .behavior  of  plants 
and  animals,  and  behavior  concerns  the  form  of  action,  and 
this  form  of  action  determines  the  particulars  of  all  life — ^the 
zoologist  would  be  unwise  who  should  neglect  the  study  of 
the  modes  of  expression  and  communication  of  bees  and  ants 
or  of  monkeys  and  crows  on  the  ground  that  language  is  a 
formal  affair. 

Yet  we  must  admit  that  the  child  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  has  mastered  the  technique  of  knowledge  in  the 
elementary  school,  has  not  yet  acquired  much  knowledge  of 
human  nature  nor  of  the  world  of  facts  and  forces  about  him. 
He  can  gjasp  isolated  details,  but  cannot  make  large  com- 
binations nor  perceive  whole  processes  when  they  are 
complex. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  characteristic  of  elementary  in- 
struction, in  comparison  with  secondary  or  higher,  that  it 
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must  take  the  world  of  human  learning  in  fragments,  and  that 
after  all  has  been  done  to  arouse  thought  and  reflection  the 
memory  will  have  more  to  do  than  the  thinking  power.  The 
child  cannot  separate  so  well  the  personal  equation  from  the 
results  of  his  observation,  nor  can  he  help  his  warped  views 
or  his  narrow  prejudices.  He  is  full  of  superstitions,  and 
cannot  discriminate  readily  between  what  he  actually  sees  and 
what  he  believes  that  he  sees  because  he  expected  to  see  it. 

From  these  reasons  it  is  obvious  that  elementary  instruc- 
tion is  perforce  obliged  to  deal  more  with  facts  than  with 
broad,  general  principles;  that  it  must  return  oftener  to  the 
immediate  object  and  dwell  less  on  the  process  of  its  construc- 
tion by  producing  forces.  The  training  of  the  teacher  in  the 
habit  of  tracing  a  lower  order  of  facts  constructively  into  the 
higher  order  from  which  it  has  been  derived  makes  him  alive 
to  the  shortcomings  of  the  mind  of  the  child  and  more  skill- 
ful in  finding  the  facts  that  will  serve  as  types  of  the  process. 
If  one  is  to  describe  in  a  word  the  success  of  the  elementary 
teacher,  he  will  say  that  he  is  successful  in  bringing  typical 
facts  before  the  mind  of  the  pupil  and  in  stimulating  the  pupil 
to  analyze  them  and  find  the  law  or  principle  embodied  in 
them. 

Every  fact  is  a  synthesis  or  combination.  For  every  fact 
takes  together  a  series  of  things  and  events  and  also  excludes 
other  series  of  things  and  events.'  Let  me  illustrate  this  by 
the  fact  of  the  fall  of  the  apple  and  the  observation  of  the  law 
of  gravity  by  Isaac  Newton.  The  fall  of  the  apple  was  at  first 
a  fact  of  very  small  compass,  so  small  indeed  that  a  swine 
could  comprehend  it  and  hasten  to  appease  his  appetite  by 
eating  the  apple!  But  the  fact  of  the  movement  of  the  moon 
in  its  orbit  was  another  fact  that  had  no  apparent  relation  to 
the  fall  of  the  apple  until  Newton  happened  to  notice  it,  just 
then  looking  to  see  whence  the  apple  fell  and  observing  the 
moon  through  the  branches  of  the  tree.  But  to  Newton 
thenceforward  both  facts  became  one  in  the  law  of  gravity. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  minds  differ  by  the  size  of  the  facts 
which  they  are  able  to  think.  The  child's  mind  is  compa- 
ratively feeble  and  makes  small  combinations;  the  youth  in 
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the  high  school  has  gained  in  power  of  thought  and  his  facts 
are  much  larger  and  contain  more  heterogeneous  elements — 
such  as  moons  and  apples,  stars  and  mountains,  land  and  sea 
and  air,  all  tied  together  by  gravitation. 

Again,  in  this  reference,  the  young  man  or  young  woman 
graduating  from  college  has  learned  to  think  still  more  com- 
plex facts  and,  from  three  or  four  observations  on  a  comet, 
to  map  out  its  path  in  the  sky,  or,  from  the  form  of  a  word 
and  its  meaning,  tell  the  grade  of  culture  of  the  people  that 
used  it. 

The  post-graduate  student  who  is  concentrating  all  his 
studies  on  a  narrow  field  comes  in  time  to  know  it  exhaust- 
ively thru  his  own  obser\'ations,  and  to  Cuvier  a  single 
bone  of  some  extinct  animal  enables  him  to  draw  the  entire 
skeleton,  or  to  Agassiz  a  scale  reveals  the  whole  fish,  or  to 
Lyell  a  pebble  tells  the  history  of  its  formation  under  the 
glaciers. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  teacher  must  be  all  the  time 
carefully  obser\'ant  of  the  power  of  synthesis  in  the  pupil's 
mind ;  that  is  to  say  of  the  caliber  of  the  facts  which  he  can 
think,  and  if  he  would  be  helpful  to  that  pupil,  he  must  know 
how  best  to  strengthen  his  power  of  synthesis. 

Secondary  education  deals  with  a  second  order  of  facts  as 
readily  as  elementary  education  deals  with  the  first  order. 
The  second  order  of  facts  consists  of  a  group  of  things  and 
events  systematically  arranged  so  that  each  fact  or  event 
throws  light  on  all  the  rest,  and  all  the  rest  in  turn  explain 
it.  Such  a  group  is  a  science.  The  secondary  pupil  has  for 
the  predominating  activity  of  his  mind  the  connecting  of 
facts  and  events  into  such  scientific  wholes,  following  the  tra- 
dition left  by  investigators  whose  united  labors  have  made 
these  sciences  and  left  them  to  the  race. 

To  the  elementary  pupil  a  typical  fact  is  the  chief  mental 
object  But  to  the  secondary  student  the  object  is  a  fact  of 
the  second  order,  namely  a  science  in  which  a  w^hole  field  of 
facts  and  events  has  run  together  into  a  higher  fact.  He  is 
to  learn  how  to  see  scientific  relations  everywhere. 

Secondary  instruction,  properly  so-called,  lays  stress  on 
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this  scientific  unity,  which  swallows  up  the  many  facts  of  its 
province  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  sea  swallows  up  its 
waves. 

Secondary  teachers  need  deeper  studies  such  as  can  be 
found  alone  in  the  college  or  university.  Because  they  deal 
with  a  tendency  in  their  pupils  to  combine  all  primary  facts 
into  secondary  facts  or  systems  they  have  to  govern  the  spirit 
of  their  teachings  by  a  still  higher  principle,  and  this  is  the 
unity  of  the  sciences.  We  see  that,  as  any  given  science  is 
a  second  order  of  fact,  so  the  unity  of  the  sciences  is  itself  a 
third  order  of  fact. 

It  is  the  comparative  method  that  dominates  higher  edu- 
cation such  as  is  given  by  the  college  or  university  in  its  aca- 
demic course  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
For  each  branch  of  learning  is  studied  in  the  light  of  all  the 
others  in  a  genuine  college  course;  its  method  is  the  com- 
parative method. 

Recapitulating  for  the  sake  of  clearness:  (i)  the  infancy 
period  of  education  in  the  kindergarten  requires  a  method  of 
instruction  adapted  to  the  symbolic  and  imitative  stage  of  the 
mind.  (2)  The  elementary  school  demands  the  method  that 
can  seize  and  analyze  typical  facts,  these  facts  being  of  the 
first  order,  that  is  to  say,  facts  that  are  not  yet  treated  as 
organized  into  groups  by  science  but  are  capable  of  such  treat- 
ment. (3)  Secondary  education  requires  the  method  which 
deals  with  the  large  facts  that  include  entire  groups  of  facts 
systematically  arranged,  while  higher  education  deals  with  a 
still  larger  fact,  namely  the  several  sciences  unified  into  a 
single  group  by  the  comparative  method  so  that  each  scienc; 
helps  explain  all,  and  all,  each. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  method  of  higher  education  deals 
from  first  to  last  with  a  view  of  the  world,  a  theory  of  the 
unity  of  nature  and  its  purpose.  It  is  the  ultimate  fact  of  the 
universe,  what  the  poet  Tennyson  calls  the 

'■  Far-off  divine  event  towards  which  the  whole  c 


See  every  fact  in  its  group,  this  is  the  scientific  view.     See 
every  group  of  facts  in  the  light  of  every  other  group,  and  you 
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see  the  trend  and  purpose  of  the  whole  and  possess  a  world- 
view. 

It  is  true  that  a  world-view  is  one  of  the  first  things  given 
to  the  child  by  the  family.     It  is  given  in  the  form  of  re- 
ligion and  on  simple  authority.     But  higher  education  has 
for  its  chief  object  the  intellectual  vision  of  the  unity  that 
makes  the  world  an  image  of  the  divine  Reason.     That  which 
was  blind  faith  is  to  become  intellectual  and  moral  insight, 
as  the  result  of  the  first  part  of  higher  education.     But  there 
is  a  second  part  of  the  higher  education ;  it  includes  what  is 
now  called  post-graduate  work  for  the  degree  of  Ph.   D. 
This  second  part  of  higher  education  is  specialized  work  with 
a  view  to  form  experts.     It  requires  the  student  to  perform 
experiments  in  the  laboratory  and  to  undertake  researches  in 
the  librar\%  and  it  accompanies  these  with  round-table  dis- 
cussions called  "  Seminaries."     In  the  post-graduate  work 
the  student  selects  a  province  so  narrow  that  he  may  explore 
it  thoroly  and  add   by  original  research   some   new   piece 
of  knowledge  to  the  stock  of  human  learning  already  extant. 
The  number  of  advanced  students  taking  this  course  for  three 
years  in  laboratory'  or  seminar>'  work  has  increased  in  twenty- 
five  years  from  200  to  5000  or  25  times  what  it  was  in  1872. 
It  is  the  work  of  the  university  proper  as  contrasted  with  the 
academic  or  philosophic  course  of  study  lasting  four  years  and 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.     The  methofl  of  in- 
struction in  this  department  of  post-graduate  work  is  that 
of  free  investigation,  aided  by  the  example  of  professors  gifted 
in  the  art  of  original  discover}'.     To  mention  examples,  that 
of  Agassiz  will  occur  to  ever>'one  as  an  eminent  teacher  of  the 
highest  method  of  natural  science;  Joseph  Henry  in  physics, 
Chauvenet  in  mathematics;  Lotze  in  philosophy,  and  Wundt 
in  experimental  psychology;  Woolse>'  in  constitutional  law- 
Stanley  Hall  in  child-study;  Faraday  in  chemistr>'.  and  Hux- 
ley in  biology.     The  list  is  too  long  to  be  printed  here.     But 
one  will  be  able  by  these  few  names  to  recognize  the  method 
of  the  teachers  of  specialists. 

Beside,  but  apart  from  this  class,  stand  the  teachers  of  the 
cdlege  undergraduates,  and  the  teacher  of  teachers  here  is 
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the  professor  who  elevates  into  consciousness  the  method  of 
giving  young  men  and  young  women  an  insight  into  the 
world-view.  Such  men  as  the  late  Thomas  Hill  Green  of 
Oxford  and  John  Caird  of  the  University  of  Gla^ow; 
Cousin  of  France,  and  Schelling  and  Hegel  of  Ger- 
many ;  Mark  Hopkins  of  Williams  C<rflege  and  Pro- 
fessor Minor  of  the  University  of  Vii^nia;  Hickok 
of  Amherst  College  and  McCosh  of  Princeton — these 
and  others  of  the  same  type  have  shown  power  to  train 
up  teachers  who  are  skilled  in  the  method  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  culture, — the  undergraduate  course,  whose  object 
is  to  see  intellectually  the  unity  of  knowledge  in  philosophy 
and  comparative  science.  Among  the  eminent  teachers  of 
teachers  in  secondary  education  one  thinks  of  Sturm,  who 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  created  the  type  of  the  academy 
as  a  fitting  school  for  the  college  or  university.  Samuel  H. 
Taylor  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  is  a  good  example  of 
the  teacher  powerful  in  training  secondary  teachers,  for  he 
impressed  his  method  very  strongly  on  his  pupils.  Cyrus 
Peirce,  of  the  first  normal  school  in  the  United  States,  was 
emphatically  the  type  of  the  instructor  of  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary methods. 

This  survey  of  the  five  steps  or  stages  in  education  and 
their  differences  of  method  bring  us  to  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  new  era  that  is  now  opening  for  normal 
schools;  for  it  is  evident  that  no  longer  can  the  teaching  of 
teachers  be  limited  to  one  method,  that  of  the  elementary 
school.  It  must  rather  be  a  comparative  study  of  methods 
investigating  the  proper  way  of  presenting  a  given  branch  to 
a  pupil  in  any  one  of  the  five  stages,  and  discus^ng  the  modi- 
fications needed  to  adapt  the  subject  to  any  one  of  the  other 
four  stages.  In  the  department  of  education  of  the  university 
the  students  will  be  taught  how  to  present  a  branch  of  study 
symbolically  according  to  the  method  of  the  kindei^;arten ; 
by  typical  facts  as  in  the  elementary  schools;  scientifically  as 
in  the  secondary  school;  comparatively  as  in  the  college:  as  3 
specialist  would  investigate  it,  in  the  post-graduate  course. 
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Most  important  of  all  these  methods  is  the  true  method  of 
the  academic  or  undergraduate  course  in  the  college.  I  have 
described  it  as  comparative,  dealing  with  the  unity  of  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  human  learning  and  laying  emphasis  on  the 
world-view  implied  by  this  unity. 

The  greatest  additions  to  our  educational  theory  will  be  de- 
rived from  this  study  of  method  in  the  college.  For  it  is 
grounded  on  the  history  of  civilization  (what  the  Germans 
name  Kultur-Geschichte),  The  comparative  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, or  as  it  is  called  more  frequently  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, furnishes  the  ultimate  principle  by  which  to  solve  the 
deepest  questions  relating  to  the  course  of  study,  the  educa- 
tional values  of  each  of  the  several  branches,  the  construction 
of  school  programs,  the  limits  in  educative  power  of  the  sev- 
eral component  stages  in  the  fivefold  system  of  education  be- 
ginning with  the  kindergarten  and  ending  with  specialization 
in  the  university,  involving  the  much  discussed  question  of 
electives  and  substitutes  in  the  course  of  study. 

The  discussions  of  these  important  questions  will  draw  into 
controversy  the  directors  of  the  present  normal  schools  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  professors  of  education  in  the  universi- 
ties on  the  other,  and  the  future  history  of  the  normal  school 
will  show  the  gradual  adoption  of  the  Kultur-Geschichte  stand- 
point— ^the  discussion  of  all  educational  questions  in  the  light 
of  the  history  of  civilization  as  a  court  of  last  resort. 

William  T.  Harris 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Institational  history  is  of  peculiar  value  because  within  its 
sphere — by  no  means  a  narrow  one — it  constitutes  an  unus- 
ually trustworthy  and  unbroken  record  of  social  and  intellec- 
tual progress.  An  institution  is  as  truly  a  living  organism 
as  is  a  plant  or  an  animal.  It  germinates,  flourishes,  or  decays 
as  do  the  ideas,  sentiments,  and  desires  of  which  it  is  the 
outward  expression.  Its  phases  of  growth  conform  to  natural 
and  ascertainable  laws ;  and  the  teacher  of  history  does  well 
when  he  constructs  the  major  part  of  his  curriculum  on  the 
solid  basis  of  political  organizations.  Here,  at  any  rate,  his 
method  may  be  rigidly  scientific.  What  he  loses  in  breadth, 
if  indeed  he  lose  anjrthing,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
depth  and  precision.  Social  embryology  and  animal  embry- 
ol<^  present  similar  phenomena  to  the  observer.  And,  while 
the  naturalist  necessarily  treats  his  subject  from  the  historical 
point  of  view,  the  student  of  comparative  institutions  is  more 
and  more  inclined  to  ascribe  to  his  branch  the  character  of  a 
biological  science. 

But  while  political  institutions  are  beginning  very  properly 
to  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  university  life,  there  are  organ- 
isms of  a  different  nature  whose  history  is  scarcely  less  inter- 
esting or  instructive.  Among  these  not  the  least  noteworthy 
is  the  university  itself:  a  noble  product  of  social  advancement, 
designed  at  once  for  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  for  the 
expansion  of  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  Indeed  the  import- 
ance of  three  or  four  of  the  early  centers  of  learning  in  determin- 
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iDg  the  character  of  mediseval  and  modem  society  is  incalculable. 
Thus  the  University  of  Paris — to  take  the  most  remarkable 
example — exerted  during  eight  centuries  a  vast  influence,  on 
European  history ;  and  the  standard  of  culture  in  our  own 
country  is  indirectly  affected  by  the  survival  of  that  influence 
even  at  the  present  time.  It  may  not  therefore  be  entirely 
inappropriate  to  spend  the  hour  set  apart  for  the  first  anniver- 
sary address  before  this  Association  in  tracing  the  genesis  and 
evolution  of  the  ideas  and  constitutional  mechanism  which 
enter  into  the  general  conception  of  that  institution  of  which 
the  American  state  university  is  the  most  recent  type.  The 
following  topics  will  be  briefly  considered  : 

1.  The  Studium  Grenerale;  or  the  origin  and  character  of 
the  mediseval  university.  2.  The  triumph  of  the  college  over 
the  university,  notably  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the 
influence  of  the  English  university  on  American  schools. 
3.  The  Renaissance  of  learning,  particularly  in  the  United 
States.  4.  The  relation  of  the  state  university  and  its  alumni 
to  the  social  organism. 

I. — The  Studium  Generale. 

Previous  to  the  b^inning  of  the  twelfth  century  the  only 
institutions  of  learning  which  existed  in  Europe  were  the 
cathedral  and  monastic  schools.  Here  were  acquired  such 
scanty  elements  of  knowledge  as  enabled  the  stolid  monk  or 
the  ignorant  and  superstitious  priest  to  administer  the  dull 
routine  of  his  office.  Through  the  long  period  of  national 
gestation,  commonly  described  as  the  ^^dark  ages,''  but  a 
feeble  ray  of  classic  learning  was  able  to  penetrate,  notwith- 
standing the  temporary  revival   under  Charles  the  Great.' 


^  A  slight  tradition  of  ancient  learning  was  preserved  throughoat  the 
middle  ages ;  but,  as  Mr.  Mnllinger  has  shown,  it  was  "  the  highest  excel- 
lence of  the  scholar  to  render  all  profane  literatare  subservient  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  scriptures."    The  principal  text  books  of  the  period  were  the 
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But  at  length  the  new  nations  were  born,  and  mediaeval  man 
demanded  a  wider  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  physical 
and  intellectual  powers.  This  was  first  sought  in  the  Cru- 
sades. But  the  most  remarkable  effect  even  of  the  First  Cru- 
sade was  the  expansion  of  the  mental  horizon.  Curiosity  was 
excited  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge  aroused.  With  this  gen- 
eral cauHe  a  second,  narrower  though  scarcely  less  potent, 
oodperated  to  produce  a  demand  for  new  and  more  efficient 
means  of  instruction  :  the  practical  need  of  systematic  training 
in  the  learned  professions. 

Accordingly,  in  the  early  years  of  the  twelfth  century,  asso- 
ciations were  formed  almost  simultaneously  at  Bologna  and 
Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  certain  kinds  of  instruction 


JBislonarym  adversua  Pagano8  Libri  VII,  of  Orosius ;  the  Dt  liupHia  PhUolo- 
ffiae  et  MercurU  d  de  Septem  Ariibus  Liberalibtu  Libri  Novem,  of  Martianub 
Gspella ;  the  De  OonaolaiioTie  PhUowphiaey  together  with  the  translations 
and  commentaries^  of  Boethias ;  the  Dt  Artibua  ae  Di9ciplini»  Liberalium 
Liierarum,  of  CasBiodorus ;  and  the  OrigineSy  of  Isidore.  By  Boethius  and 
GftSBiodoms  some  knowledge  of  Porphyry's  laagoge  and  of  the  logic  of  Aris- 
totle were  preserved ;  by  Orosius,  a  follower  of  Augustine,  the  mediaeval 
theory  of  history  was  formulated :  divina  providentia  agitur  mundus  et  hwno  ; 
by  Iddore  was  effected  the  "  incorporation  of  the  remains  of  pagan  learning 
with  the  new  theology;"  while  through  the  allegory  of  Martianus '^was 
transmitted  to  the  imiversities  of  Europe  the  ancient  division  of  the  trivium 
and  ^iMuirirtiifii.''  The  first  of  these  courses  comprised  grammar,  logic,  and 
rhetoric;  the  second,  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  astronomy.  But 
the  literature  and  culture  of  the  period  preceding  the  rise  of  universities 
were  meagre  in  the  extreme,  and  "  almost  exclusively  possessed  by  the 
cleigy."  For  the  foregoing  statement  and  a  learned  discussion  of  the  his- 
tory of  education  between  the  fourth  and  twelfth  centuries,  see  Mullinger, 
The  Univertity  of  Ocanbridge,  I,  1-64.  The  best  monograph  on  the  revival 
of  learning  under  Charlemagne  is  The  Schools  of  Charles  the  Great  (London, 
1877),  by  the  same  writer,  containing  also  a  sketch  of  the  imperial,  cathe- 
dral, and  monastic  schools  preceding  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  Short 
accounts  of  the  Palace  School  may  be  found  in  Guizot's  History  of  CivUiza- 
Hon  in  JVanee,  III,  30-^54 ;  M(mhen*b  History  of  Charles  the  Oreai,  2A\  ff.;  and 
Newman's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Universities :  abridged  in  Barnard's  American 
Jawmal  of  Edueati<m,  vol.  24  (1873),  pp.  xliv-viii.  Cf.  Prantl,  Oesehichte  der 
Logik,  I,  626  ff.,  672  ff.;  Hallam,  Literature  of  Europe,  I,  1-15. 
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which  could  not  be  afforded  by  the  ecclesiastical  schools.^  These 
associations  were  simply  scholastic  gilds  or  spontaneous  com- 
binations of  students  and  teachers  for  mutual  aid  and  protec- 
tion ;  and  they  were  evidently  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the 
contemporary  craft  gilds,  more  particularly  the  gilds  of  aliens 
in  foreign  cities,^  which  had  made  their  appearance  in  western 
Europe  probably  at  an  earlier  day.' 

The  earliest  scholastic  bodies  of  this  character  were  com- 


^  The  most  important  monograph  on  the  genesis  and  earlj  history  of 
European  universities  is  Father  H.  Denifle's  Die  Univertitdten  des  MiUdaUera 
bis  1400,  not  yet  completed.  The  first  volume,  815  pages,  entitled  Die 
EntsUhung  der  Umvernidien  des  MiUelallerSy  appeared  in  Berlin,  1885.  Vol. 
I  of  Kaufmann's  Oesehichte  der  deutschen  UnivergUaten  is  also  devoted  to  the 
VorgesehidUe,  An  older  standard  treatise  is  Meiners'  Oesehvehte  der  Entste- 
hung  und  ErUwiekelung  der  hohen  SchuUn  unures  ErdlheiUy  4  vols.,  Gottingen, 
1802-5.  I  am  especially  indebted  to  Savigny,  The  Universilies  of  the 
Middle  Ages^  in  Barnard's  Am.  Journal  of  Ed.^  vol.  22,  pp.  273-330,  trans- 
lated from  his  Oeschiehte  des  romisehen  RedUs  im  MiUdalUr^  vol.  Ill ;  Mul- 
linger,  Universiiies^  in  Encyclopaedia  BritannieOf  XXIII,  a  most  excellent 
general  sketch ;  his  UniverBity  of  Cambridge,  vol.  I,  65-131,  where  the  uni- 
versities of  Bologna  and  Paris  are  compared ;  DoUinger,  UniversiHeSy  Past 
and  Present,  in  Barnard's  Journal,  vol.  20,  pp.  737-765 ;  The  University  of 
Paris,  in  Barnard's  Journal,  vol.  24,  pp.  745-776 :  from  Drane's  Christian 
Schools  and  Scholars,  a  second  edition  of  which  has  since  appeared  (London, 
1881) ;  an  article  entitled  Universities,  in  the  North  American  Review,  vol.  27 
(1828),  pp.  67-89;  and  a  most  interesting  account  of  Italian  University  Life 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  British  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1884,  pp.  28-46. 
On  the  University  of  Paris,  see  further  Thurot,  De  P  OrganizaHondeC  Enseig- 
nement  dans  V  University  de  Paris  (Paris,  1850) ;  Budingsley,  Die  UniversOcU 
und  die  Fremden  an  derselben  im  Mittelalter  (Berlin,  1876)  ;  and  Dubarle, 
Histoire  de  V  UniversiU  de  Paris  (Paris,  1844).  I  have  been  greatly  assisted 
in  the  search  for  material  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Hall's  admirable  Bibliography  of 
Educalion  (Boston,  1886),  comprehending  in  sixty  major  classes  the  more 
important  publications  in  the  whole  field  of  pedagogical  literature. 

'Mullinger,  Universities,  Ency.  Brit,,  XXIII,  831,  833;  University  of 
Cambridge,  I,  72,  77.  Cf.  Savigny,  Universities  of  the  Middle  Ages :  Barnard's 
Am.  Journal  of  Ed.,  vol.  22,  pp.  276-280. 

'Such  combinations  of  strangers  for  mutual  assistance  may  have  been  the 
gegildan  of  Ine,  16,  21;  JElfred,  27,  28;  JEthelstan,  VI,  8,  |  6:  Schmid, 
Oesetze,  pp.  28,  86, 166.  Cf.  Konrad  Maurer,  Kritisehe  Ueberschau,  I,  91  ff.; 
Schmid,  Olossar,  588-9. 
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posed  entirely  of  foreigners  uniting  to  resist  the  rapacity  and 
violence  of  the  citizens  of  towns  where  they  gathered  to  hear 
some  celebrated  teacher.  Thus  the  first  of  the  many  such 
associations  gradually  formed  at  Bologna  was  probably  the 
so-called  German  Nation,  while  the  Tuscan  Nation^  or  that  of 
the  native  students,  was  the  last. 

So  it  appears  that  the  scholastic  gild — a  voluntary  private 
association  originally  unprotected  or  unsupported  by  any  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  authority — is  the  embryo  from  which  were 
ultimately  evolved  those  two  mighty  organizations^  the  uni- 
versities of  Bologna  and  Paris,  each  the  fruitful  mother  of 
a  numerous  group  of  celebrated  schools.  They  were  the 
veritable  matreamuvergUatum:  Bologna,  the  parent  of  univer- 
sities of  the  democratic  type — namely  those  of  Italy,  Spain, 
and  southern  France ;  Paris,  the  parent  of  universities  of  the 
centralized  type, — those  of  northern  France,  England,  and 
Germany.  A  brief  comparison  of  the  principal  features  of 
these  two  institutions,  so  far  as  they  enable  us  to  understand 
the  genesis  of  existing  elements  of  the  university  life  and 
constitution  will  now  be  presented. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
mediseval  word  imiveraUas  was  originally  employed,  like  the 
word  soddaa,  "to  denote  any  community  or  corporation 
r^arded  under  its  collective  aspect."^  It  thus  required  a 
modifying  phrase  to  give  it  significance.  In  this  way  it  was 
employed  as   the  name  of  the  scholastic  gild   itself     The 


^ "  In  the  langaage  of  the  civil  law  all  corporations  were  called  universi- 
tales,  as  forming  one  whole  out  of  many  individuals.  In  the  German  juris- 
consults univeraUas  is  the  word  for  a  corporate  town.  In  Italy  it  was  applied 
to  the  incorporated  trades  in  the  cities.  In  ecclesiastical  langaage  the  term 
was  sometimes  applied  to  a  number  of  churches  united  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  one  archdeacon.  In  a  papal  rescript  of  the  year  688,  it  is  used 
of  the  body  of  the  canons  of  the  church  of  Pisa : "  Maiden,  Origin  of  the 
Universities,  13:  dted  by  Mullinger,  University  of  Cambridge,  I,  71.  Cf.  his 
article  in  Eney.  Brit.,  XXIII,  831 ;  Savigny,  Universities  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  Barnard's  Journal,  vol.  22,  p.  325 ;  and  Barnard's  t/bumai,  vol.  9,  pp.  49--55. 
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latter  as  a  group  of  fellow-countrymen  was  styled  a  natio  or 
nation ;  as  an  organization  and  later  as  a  l^al  corporation,  it 
became  either  a  univermtas  diadpfulorum  or  a  universUas  magia- 
trorum — a  aniversity  of  students  or  masters.^  Not  until  about 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century — ^that  is  to  say^  until  three 
hundred  years  from  the  origin  of  the  schools  of  Paris  and 
Bologna — was  the  term  imiversUas  used  alone  as  a  designation 
for  the  whole  aggr^ation  of  nations  and  &culties  r^arded 
as  an  institution  of  learning.  On  the  contrary,  throughout 
the  entire  medieval  period,  the  term  employed  for  that  gen- 
eral conception — the  analogue  of  the  modern  urdversUy — was 
sohola,  more  commonly,  studium  generale^  or  "general  study."* 

The  evolution  of  the  studium  generale,  whether  of  the 
democratic  or  the  centralized  type,  passing  through  various 
stages  before  its  exceedingly  complex  organism  is  fully 
attained,  affords  a  very  instructive  study ;  but  it  can  here  be 
sketched  only  in  bare  outline. 

The  gathering  of  the  first  nation  or  gild,  as  already  inti- 
mated^ arose  in  a  secular  need.  At  Bologna  it  was  the  lectures 
of  Irnerius  on  the  civil  law,  about  1113,  which  first  attracted 
students  from  beyond  the  Alps.  Later  in  the  same  century 
appeared  the  Decretvm  of  Gratian — a  codification  of  genuine 
and  spurious  canons — ^which  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of 


^  According  to  Savignj,  Univemties  of  the  Middle  Agee,  Barnard's  Journal^ 
vol.  22,  pp.  274,  326 — "  in  Paris  the  corporation  consisted  of  all  the  pro- 
fessors, who  possessed  all  the  power  and  authority,  while  the  students,  as 
only  the  sabjects  of  the  little  state,  are  nowhere  particularly  mentioned. 
In  Bologna  the  students  formed  the  corporation,  and  elected  the  officers 
from  their  own  body,  and  to  the  authority  of  these  the  professors  were  sub- 
jected .  .  .  Hence  in  Bologna  the  name  of  uiUvenitas  gehblarum  was  in 
common  use ;  while  in  Paris  it  was  univeniUu  magiMbrcrvm" 

'On  the  use  of  the  term  9*.udium  generale,  see  Newman,  Rise  and  Pragrees 
of  UmvernUeef  in  Barnard's  Joumaly  vol.  24,  p.  xrii ;  Dollinger,  Universifies, 
Pott  and  JVeseiU,  in  Barnard's  Journal,  toL  20,  pp.  738-9;  Mullinger,  27m- 
vertiHeB,  Eney,  BriL,  XXIII,  pp.  831  f. ;  Sayigny,  Univenities  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  Barnard's  Journal,  voL  22,  p.  325;  and  an  article  in  Barnard's 
Journal,  vol.  9  (I860),  pp.  49-^5. 
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ecclesiastical  law  at  the  same  place.  Thus  iu  the  very  begiu- 
niDg,  the  school  of  Bologna  laid  the  foundation  of  her  dis- 
tinctive character  as  a  center  of  secular  learning,  and  especially 
as  a  place  for  the  study  of  the  two  rival  branches  of  juris- 
prudence— the  subject  which  was  becoming  of  ever-increasing 
importance  in  the  politics  and  commerce  of  the  Empire. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  studium  generale  of  Paris  began  in 
the  study  of  logic  or  dialectics,  at  that  time  looked  upon  as 
the  scientia  sderUiarum,  the  hand-maid  of  theology.  Dialec- 
tics or  argumentation  in  prescribed  forms  was  regarded  as 
necessary  to  the  ^^intelligent  apprehension  of  spiritual  truth." 
This  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  use  made  of  the  book  of 
Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard,  bishop  of  Paris  in  1 1 59,  and  a 
pupil  of  Abelard,  the  second  great  teacher  of  logic  at  that 
place.  "  The  design  of  this  work,"  says  Mr.  Mullinger,  "  was 
to  place  before  the  student,  in  as  strictly  logical  a  form  as 
practicable,  the  views  (senteniiae)  of  the  fathers  and  all  the 
great  doctors  of  the  church  upoif  the  chief  and  most  difficult 
points  in  the  christian  belief.  Conceived  With  the  purpose  of 
allaying  and  preventing,  it  really  stimulated,  controversy. 
The  logicians  seized  upon  it  as  a  great  storehouse  of  indis- 
putable major  premises,  on  which  they  argued  with  renewed 
energy  and  with  endless  ingenuity  of  dialectical  refinement ; 
and  upon  this  new  compendium  of  theological  doctrine, 
which  became  the  text-book  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  school- 
men, in  their  successive  treatises  super  sententiasy  expended  a 
considerable  share  of  that  subtlety  and  labour  which  still 
excite  the  astonishment  of  the  student  of  metaphysical  liter- 
ature.^ " 

Thus  iq  the  outset  the  University  of  Paris  developed  a 
tendency  precisely  oppasite  to  that  of  Bologna,  which  ulti- 
mately made  her  the  great  theological  school  of  Europe,  and 


^  Mullinger,  UniversUtes,  Ency.  Brit.,  XXIII,  834 ;  University  qf  Cambridge, 
I,  58-62,  77-9.  On  the  dialectics  of  the  fschoolmen,  see  especially  Prantl, 
OeaehichU  der  Logik,  Vols.  II,  III. 
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laid  the  fooDdation  of  that  ecclesiastical  domination  of  thooght 
which  has  exerted  so  va^  and  so  disastroas  an  inflaence  on 
the  history  of  higher  education  throogfaoat  the  worid. 

In  its  origin  the  studiom  generale  was  composed  looselv  of 
volantarj  associations  dependent  npon  their  own  resources. 
Bat  soon  it  gained  the  protecrion  and  patronage  of  the  civil 
prjwer.  This  was  effected  for  the  school  at  Bologna  by  the 
celebrated  Privilegium  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  the  year  1 1 58, 
by  which  important  immunities  were  bestowed  upon  the 
students,  and  a  special  jurisdiction  upon  the  Acuities.  This 
instrument  is  the  moffna  charta  of  the  universities  of  Italy  to 
all  of  which  its  privil^es  were  ultimately  extended.  The 
studinm  at  Paris  was  also  patronized  by  the  state,  being  styled 
the  ^'  eldest  daughter  of  the  king."  *  In  both  instances,  like- 
wise, the  popes  acted  as  patrons  and  supervisors,  bestowing 
powers,  granting  privileges,  and  confirming  statutes. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  constitution  of  the  school  of 
Bologna  as  it  existed  about  the  year  1360,  when  its  full 
development  was  reached.  There  were  at  this  time  four  dis- 
tinct "  universitates  "  with  five  faculties.  First  were  the  two 
schools  of  jurisprudence,  formed  about  1250  by  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  nations  or  scholastic  gilds  into  two  large 
groups :  the  university  of  the  vdtranundani  or  foreigner,  and 
the  university  of  cUramofUarUj  or  native  students.  The  first 
of  these  groups  was  composed  of  eighteen,  and  the  second  of 
seventeen,  nations.  Originally  each  of  the  two  universities 
had  its  own  rector;  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  further 
step  towards  union  was  taken  through  the  institution  of  a 
common  head. 

At  the  banning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  about,  1295- 
1316,  a  third  university,  that  of  the  artisUu  was  formed.  At 
first  the  right  of  the  artists  to  chose  their  own  rector  was 


^  8avigny,  Univerntits  of  the  Middle  Affes,  in  Barnard's  Journal^  vol.  22, 
pp.  27 6y  309.  Cf.  The  Univerniy  of  ParUy  in  Barnard's  Journal^  vol.  24, 
pp.  746-7. 
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disputed  by  the  older  universities^  as  well  as  by  the  dty ;  but 
after  1316,  this  right  was  conceded.^  Finally,  in  the  year 
1360,  a  univermiaB  of  theology  was  established  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent VI. 

For  these  four  schools  there  were  five  faculties,  composed 
in  each  instance  of  doctors  only.  The  universities  of  juris- 
prudence had  two  faculties  in  common,  one  of  civil  and  the 
other  of  canon  law.  In  like  manner  the  university  of 
artistae  had  two  faculties :  one  of  philosophy  and  another  of 
the  arts.*  There  was  also  the  faculty  of  theology.  But  the 
school  of  theology  was  formed  on  the  Parisian  model,  being 
corporately  a  universOas  moffistrorum  not  schdarum ;  so  that 
the  students  for  legal  purposes  were  individually  connected 
with  the  artistae.  Two  striking  facts  should  here  be  carefully 
noted.  The  Bologna  studium  was  a  very  loose  aggregation  of 
corporations,  small  and  great.  The  two  universities  of  artistae 
and  the  university  of  theology  were  always  independent  of 
the  schools  of  jurispnidence ;  while  the  amalgamation  of  the 
nations  of  law  students  to  form  the  latter  required  four  hundred 
years  for  its  accomplishment;  and  even  then  the  corporate 
existence  of  the  respective  nations  was  maintained  in  their 
right  of  representation  in  the  senate  or  great  council  of  the 
rector.  Again  the  studium  of  Bologna  was  a  republic  in 
which  the  students  were  supreme.  By  their  representatives 
the  rector  was  annually  chosen ;  and  the  senate  or  rector's 
advisory  council  was  composed  of  one  or  two  oounsellarii 
elected  from  each  nation.  Members  of  the  faculty  could 
neither  vote  nor  hold  any  office.  The  students  were  the  cor- 
poration. 

On  the  other  hand  the  studium  of  Paris  was  a  more  com- 
pact organization  and  power  was  monopolized  by  the  masters 

-  SaTignj,  Unittrnties  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Barnard's  Jowmal,  vol.  22, 
p.  270. 

'  The  term  ArU  comprehended  the  branches  of  the  ancient  trivivm  and 
qwidrivium:  Mnllinger,  Uiurersiftes,  Eney,  Brii.,  XX 1 1 1,  833,  noU  2;  Uni' 
t<rnttf  fj  Cdmbridge,  I,  77. 
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and  doctors.  Even  bachelors  were  subjected  to  the  liberal 
chastisement  of  the  rod ;  and  this  fact  may  serve  as  some  indi- 
cation of  the  restricted  liberty  of  the  student  at  Paris  as 
compared  with  his  sovereign  power  at  Bologna.  At  Paris^ 
about  the  year  1250,  we  find  four  faculties  instead  of  four 
universitatea  as  at  Bologna  a  century  later.  First  were  the 
artistae  or  faculty  of  philosophy  formed  by  the  amalgamation 
of  the  four  ancient  nations — the  scholastic  gilds.  This 
though  representing  the  "old  university" — ^as  it  was  also 
called — was  styled  the  "  inferior  "  faculty,  as  opposed  to  the 
three  later  "  superior  '^  faculties  of  theology,  canon  law,  and 
medicine.  The  four  faculties  had  a  common  head  (1300- 
1350  ca,)  or  rector  chosen  always  by  the  faculty  of  arts ;  each 
superior  faculty  had  a  dean ;  each  nation,  a  proctor.  The 
rector  presided  in  the  congr^ation  of  the  artistae  as  also  in 
that  of  the  entire  studium.  Only  regents,  that  is  masters 
and,  of  course,  doctors  actively  engaged  in  teaching,  could  be 
chosen  rectors,  participate  in  their  election,  or  vote  on  meas- 
ures in  the  congr^ations.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  school  of 
Paris,  though  more  centralized  than  that  of  Bologna,  was  still 
far  from  attaining  the  unity  of  a  modern  university.  Each  of 
the  nations  and  each  of  the  superior  faculties,  says  Mullinger, 
while  subject  to  the  general  authority  of  the  rector,  "  was,  like 
a  royal  colony,  in  a  great  measure  self-governed,  and  made 
statutes  which  were  binding  simply  on  its  own  members."  ^ 

The  three  d^rees  which  still  exist  were  introduced  at  a  very 
early  day — ^probably  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  title  moffister 
or  dominua  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  first  lecturers 
merely  as  an  honorary  title.  But  later,  when  special  jurisdic- 
tion was  gained  by  the  doctors,  the  higher  d^rees  were  only 
conferred  by  formal  act. 

Originally  the  right  of  the  faculties  to  confer  d^rees  does 
not  seem  to  have  rested  on  either  the  papal  or  the  imperial 
sanction.     Each  university  freely  exercised  the  privilege  as  a 

1  UnioeriUies,  Eney.  BrU,,  XXIII,  835. 
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matter  wholly  within  its  own  competence.  Bnt  in  order  that 
a  degree,  whidi  was  in  effect  a  license  to  teach,  might  be 
acknowledged  as  valid  throughout  duristendom,  not  merely  in 
the  place  where  it  was  given,  the  approval  of  some  authority 
genoally  respected  was  requisite.  Such  an  authority  could  only 
be  found  in  the  Pope,  who  thus  gained  the  right,  through  his 
representatives,  of  conferring  d^rees.  In  this  way  at  Bol- 
ogna, after  the  year  1219,  the  archdeacon  of  the  cathedral,  to 
prevent  '^  unworthy  persons  "  from  receiving  them,  began  to 
approve  licenses  as  the  papal  delegate.  At  Paris,  in  like 
manner,  degrees  were  usually  conferred  by  the  chancellor  of 
Notre  Dame,  since,  at  a  very  early  day,  the  university  was 
brou^t  into  connection  with  the  ancient  cathedral  schools. 
It  is  in  the  school  of  Paris,  therefore,  that  we  find  the  genesis 
of  the  university  chancellorship ;  for  chancellor  came  to  be  the 
technical  name  of  the  officer  who  exercised  the  right  of  con- 
ferring degrees,  whether  he  acted  merely  as  the  pope's  repre- 
sentative, or  was  the  elective  constitutional  head  of  the 
institution,  as  eventually  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.'  Con- 
sequently in  its  inception  the  office  of  chancellor  is  ecclesiastical 
and  has  but  an  incidental  connection  with  the  university.  It 
was  outside  of  the  real  constitutional  organism ;  and  at  Paris, 
while  the  rector  was  the  active  administrative  head,  the  en- 
croachments of  the  chancellor  of  Notre  Dame  hindered  the 
prosperity  of  the  school.  ^'  The  French  kings,  who  had  at 
first  accorded  it  but  dubious  and  precarious  aid,  as  soon  as 
they  perceived  the  accession  to  their  own  strength  to  be 
derived  from  the  new  alliance,  became  its  avowed  friends, 
while  the  popes,  its  first  and  most  ardent  promoters,  adopted 
towards  it  a  policy  of  mistrust,  coldness,  and  opposition ;  and 
the  chancellor  of  the  cathedral,  on  whom  it  devolved,  as  the 


'  So,  for  example,  at  Bologna  the  archdeacon  of  the  cathedral,  and  at 
Montpelier,  the  bishop,  who  conferred  degrees  in  all  facoltiet,  were  each 
itjled  ckanedhr:  SaTignj,  UnivertiUtt  of  Ike  Middle  Ages,  in  Bamard't 
Jiyurnaly  Tol.  22,  pp.  2SS,  319. 
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representative  of  the  pontifical  authority,  to  admit  the  licen- 
tiates of  the  higher  faculty,  and  whose  claims  even  amounted 
to  a  kind  of  perpetual  presidency,  ceased  not,  so  long  as  his 
office  continued  to  exist,  to  persecute  the  university  to  which 
he  could  not  dictate."  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  university  rectorate  is  secular  from 
the  banning.  Even  at  Paris  the  rector,  though  he  could  not 
marry,  was  not  required  to  be  a  priest.  The  office  of  dean, 
it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  had  also  its  origin  in  Paris ;  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  su^ested  by  the  deanship  of  the 
cathedral.  The  occasion  of  its  creation  was  doubtless  the  fact 
that,  since  the  faculty  of  artistae  were  presided  over  by  the 
rector  whom  they  always  chose,  it  became  necessary  for  each 
of  the  three  "  superior  "  faculties  to  have  its  subordinate  head. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  all  d^rees  were  r^arded 
as  licenses  to  teach,  though  mere  students  might  give  lectures 
before  taking  the  first  degree.  At  Bologna  the  baccalaureate 
was  very  easy  to  obtain.  If  a  student  had  merely  read  a 
whole  work  and  heard  a  course  of  lectures,  it  was  conferred 
upon  him  without  examination ;  ^  but,  according  to  Savigny,' 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  was  only  granted  after  the  can- 
didate had  himself  lectured  on  a  whole  book  of  the  canon  or 
civil  law  or  held  a  repetition  that  is  a  complete  interpretation 
of  a  text.  This  degree  was  given  by  the  rector,  and  was 
scarcely  r^arded  as  an  academic  honor.  It  simply  admitted 
the  student  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  for  that  of  doctor.  The 
higher  degrees  were  conferred  by  the  faculties. 

The  d^ree  of  master,  or  lic^ntia  docendiy  in  its  origin  has  its 
whole  significance  as  a  call  to  teach.     It  was  bestowed  only 

1  MalliDger,  UnwersUy  of  Ombridgt,  I,  79-80 :  Le  Clerc,  hai  dts  LMrea 
au  QwUonihne  StMCf  I,  262.  On  the  history  of  degrees,  see  further  Mai- 
den, On  the  Origin  of  University  and  AcademiecU  Degrees  (London,  1835) ; 
Sayigny,  UniversiHes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Barnard's  Journal,  vol.  22,  pp. 
284-90,  319,  326 ;  Brodrick,  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  9. 

•  Brit,  Qwaart,  Reo.,  July,  1884,  p.  38. 

'  UniversiHes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Barnard's  Journal,  vol.  22,  p.  290. 
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after  ezamiiiatioii  and  a  public  dispute  with  the  professors. 
At  Paris  the  soocessful  candidate  was  honored  with  the  biretta^ 
or  magisterial  cap,  which  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  ceremony 
of  manomiasion  was  placed  on  his  head  by  the  instructor 
onder  whom  he  was  said  to  '^  incept"  By  ^*  ineepticm"  was 
meant  the  formal  entrance  upon  the  teacher's  vocation.^  Thus 
the  badielor  was  emancipated  from  his  apprenticeship. 

The  doctor's  degree,  or  laureOy  carried  with  it  the  unre- 
stricted right  to  teach,  either  at  home  or  in  another  school.  It 
was  given  after  a  contenius  or  public  examination.  In  the 
Italian  universities  '^  the  day  of  taking  the  laurea  was  one  of 
great  festivity  .  .  .  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  cathe- 
dral, where  the  bishop,  professors,  and  city  magistrates  were 
all  assembled.  The  laureate-elect,  mounted  on  a  horse  covered 
with  golden  trappings,  w^it  in  person  to  escort  the  rector  to 
the  cathedral.  Everything  was  en/He;  the  sacred  edifice  was 
decorated  as  on  a  feast  day.  At  the  porch  his  promoters  met 
him  and  escorted  him  to  the  professors.  A  discussion  was 
thereupon  opened  ...  so  that  all  mi^t  hear ;  but  this  was  a 
mere  form,  the  subject  being  the  same  as  that  on  which  he  had 
already  been  examined.  The  professors  put  only  questions 
that  they  knew  he  could  answer  and  his  promoters  were  at 
hand."  '  The  election  then  took  place  and  the  result  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  chancellor  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  whole  city 
was  given  over  to  festivity  for  the  rest  of  the  day.     All  this 


'Molliiiger,  Umxtrmlia,  fney.  ^rii^  XXIl I,  835.  At  IVria,  before  the 
end  of  the  middle  ages,  the  rule  was  "  for  a  bachelor  to  begjn  br  explaining 
the  Sentences  in  the  school  of  some  doctor  for  the  space  of  a  rear.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  was  presented  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  .  .  .  , 
and  if,  on  examination,  he  was  judged  worthj,  he  reoeiTed  a  license  and 
became  licentiate,  ontU  he  was  receiTed  as  doctor,  when  he  opened  a  school 
of  his  own,  in  which  he  explained  the  Sentences  for  another  year.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  was  allowed  to  receiTe  some  bachelor  ander  him.  The 
whole  doctor's  ooorse  lasted  three  rears ;  nor  coald  anr  one  take  a  degree 
onlcas  he  had  tanght  according  to  these  regalations :  '*  Tkt  Unittniiy  of 
Arts,  in  Barnard's  JommaL  toL  24,  p.  752. 

>  Brii.  Quart  Ber.,  Julr,  1884,  p.  3SM0. 
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was  so  expensive  that  many  licentiates  or  masters  never  tried 
for  the  laurea  at  all,  as  they  could  lecture  just  as  well  without. 
These  were  nicknamed  doUorelli.  All  Bologna  was  feasted  at 
the  doctor's  cost.  ''  Even  in  early  days  the  waste  of  money  at 
the  Umrea  was  so  excessive  that  in  1311  the  Pope  limited  the 
sum  that  a  man  might  spend  to  500  pounds  sterling."  ^  Only 
doctors  who  actually  engaged  in  teaching  had  a  v.oice  in  the 
fisMjulty.  These  were  called  legentes.  At  Paris,  as  already 
seen,  only  teaching  masters,  and  probably  doctors  also,  could 
participate  in  the  university  government.  These,  in  conse- 
quence, were  called  regentes  or  r^nts ;  and  so  we  have  reached 
the  prototype  of  our  modem  university  dignitary  of  that  name. 

The  medteval  doctor  was  a  personage  of  great  importance. 
The  highest  honor  and  respect  were  shown  him ;  embassies 
waited  upon  him  to  solicit  his  attendance  at  foreign  schools. 
Books  were  written  to  show  how  he  ought  to  be  approached. 
And  if  his  scholarly  repose  were  disturbed  by  the  rude  sound 
of  the  blacksmith's  hammer,  the  offender  was  compelled  to 
seek  some  other  quarter  of  the  town  for  the  exercise  of  his 
plebeian  calling.^ 

This  history  of  academic  degrees  reveals  the  significant  fact 
that  bachelor,  master,  doctor,  regent,  and  professor — for 
originally  professor  was  but  a  salaried  doctor — are  all  merely 
alumni  in  progressive  stages  of  evolution ;  and  an  alumnus  is 
primarily  one  who  is  called  to  teach.  Moreover,  when  we 
consider  the  frank  and  cordial  relations  which  existed  between 
the  mediasval  ^'  scholar  "  and  his  teacher,  we  perceive  that  the 
rudiments  of  our  modern  "cooperative  method"— of  that 
method  of  "  instruction  by  investigation "  which  President 
Oilman  declares  to  be  the  "  key-note  of  university  life  "  * — 

>  See  BriL  QmrU  Bev^  Julj,  1884,  p.  40.  *  Ilnd.,  pp.  40-41. 

*  The  Idea  (^  the  Univerrity :  North  Am,  Eev,,  vol.  133,  p.  856.  "  The  idea  of 
the  univenity,  as  it  seems  to  me,  consists  in  the  soetefos  magigtrorum  et  disetpu- 
lorum;  an  association,  by  anthoritj,  of  masters,  who  are  conspicuous  in  ability, 
learning,  and  devotion  to  study,  for  the  intellectual  guidance,  in  many  sub- 
jects, of  youthful  scholars  who  have  been  prepared  for  the  freedom  of 
investigation  by  prolonged  discipline  in  literature  and  science : "  Ib.j  p.  355. 
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were  already  present  in  the  Italian  schools.  The  scholar 
addressed  his  teacher  as  dominus;  but  the  teacher  called  the 
pupil  sodiAs  or  ally. 

The  studinm  generale  was^  in  a  certain  sense,  a  state  institu- 
tion. But  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  relations  to  the  state 
or  to  the  municipality  were  not  such  as  would  commend 
themselves  .to  us.  They  rested  upon  that  "  most  characteristic 
principle"  of  mediaeval  society — immunity  and  class  privilege. 
The  Italian  student  was  a  favored  individual.  He  belonged 
to  a  fortunate  caste.  He  was  relieved  of  many  of  the  ordinar}*^ 
duties  of  citizenship.  He  was  freed  from  taxes  and  imposts. 
Debts  could  not  be  enforced  against  him.^  Lodgings  were 
provided  for  him  by  the  town  at  nominal  cost.  If  he  were 
robbed,  the  municipality  made  up  the  loss.  To  secure  the 
"  location  "  of  a  university  at  Vercelli,  it  was  provided  in  the 
charter  that  five  hundred  of  the  best  houses  in  the  town  should 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  doctors  and  students  at  a  low 
rental.  For  all  save  grave  offences  and  crimes,  students  were 
subject  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  teachers  and  the 
rector — and  both  teachers  and  rector  were  chosen  by  them. 
Some  of  their  minor  privileges  are  a  trifle  peculiar.  Thus  at 
Turin  "  all  comedians  and  dancers  had  to  give  each  syndic  of 
the  university  eight  free  passes  to  the  theater.  All  mounte- 
banks and  quacks  had  to  present  each  syndic  and  each  beadle 
with  eight  vases  of  their  specifics.  All  wine  shops  gave  to 
the  same  individuals  a  flask  of  aqua  vita  and  a  pound  of 
sweetmeats;  the  drapers  gave  a  pound  of  sweetmeats;  the 
pastry-cooks  gave  a  cake  on  the  vigil  of  Epiphany,  whilst 
the  tobacconists  had  to  send  a  portion  of  their  goods  annually 
to  the  syndics  and  beadles.  At  the  first  snow  the  Jews  in 
Turin  had  to  pay  twenty-five  golden  scudi,  part  of  which  the 
law  university  spent  in  celebrating  the  feast  of  St.  Catherine, 
and  the  other  part  the  artists  lavished  on  the  festival  of  San 
Francesco;  the  drapers  likewise  had  to  present  to  students 

'  Brit  Quart  Bee.,  July,  1884,  p.  36. 
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annually  fifty  reams  of  paper  and  twelve  books."  ^  The 
universities  constantly  gained  greater  and  greater  privileges  by 
encroachment  on  the  burgesses.  If  the  latter  were  stubborn, 
a  strike  was  organized  and  the  entire  student  body  would 
march  out  of  town,  bound  by  solemn  oath  not  to  return  until 
their  demands  were  granted.  And  this  usually  occurred; 
for  the  ancient  Italians  were  as  well  aware  of  the  value  of  a 
university  for  the  interests  of  trade  and  for  the  "  booming  " 
of  real  estate  as  are  our  worthy  compatriots :  though  death 
and  confiscation  of  property,  now-a-days,  might  be  regarded  as 
a  penalty  somewhat  too  severe  for  one  guilty  of  persuading  a 
scholar  to  study  in  another  town.  But  such  was  the  law  at 
Bologna.  Even  Paris  was  sometimes  coerced  by  student 
secessions.*  The  importance  of  these  privileges  will  be 
better  appreciated  when  we  consider  that  from  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  students  were  present  at  Padua  or  Bologna.  Many 
of  these  were  men  of  mature  age  having  with  them  their  wives 
and  children. 

II. — The  Triumph  of  The  College  over  The 

University. 

The  constitution  of  the  English  universities,  as  already 
stated,  w&s  modelled  upon  that  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
As  in  the  latter,  also,  theology  took  precedence  over  other 
branches.  But  there  was  one  institution  which  was  to  receive 
an  extraordinary  and  peculiar  development  in  England.  This 
was  the  collegium  or  college — a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Paris  studium.  The  college  was  not  originally  an  institution 
of  learning,  nor  was  it  part  of  the  university.  It  was  merely 
a  private  foundation  designed  to  afford  free  or  cheap  board 
and  lodgings  to  students — a  kind   of  endowed   dormitory. 


*  Brit.  QuarU  Bev,,  July,  1884,  pp.  36-7. 

'  The  Unwersity  of  PanSj  in  Barnard's  Joumalf  vol.  24,  p.  748  ;  Savigny, 
Unii^sities  of  the  Middle  Agts^  in  Barnard's  Journal,  vol.  22,  p.  309. 
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This  was  particularly  necessary  at  Paris  on  account  of  the 
vast  number  of  foreign  students  who  gathered  there  attracted 
by  that  great  school  of  theology  which  was  especially  fostered 
by  the  popes.  At  first  the  university  had  no  buildings; 
lectures  being  given  in  convents  and  other  rooms  in  the  Rue 
cfe  la  Fouarre — in  the  Street  as  it  was  called.  As  collies 
were  gradually  endowed  and  buildings  erected,  the  great 
majority  of  the  students  took  up  their  residence  there.  By 
degrees  members  of  this  or  that  university  faculty  were 
selected  and  placed  as  lecturers  in  the  colleges.  '' Sometimes 
nominated,  always  controlled,  and  only  d^raded  by  their 
faculty,  these  lecturers  were  recognized  as  among  its  teachers ; 
and  the  same  privileges  accorded  to  the  attendance  on  their 
college  courses,  as  on  those  delivered  by  other  graduates  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  university."  ^  They  were  in  fact 
both  college  and  university  lecturers  at  the  same  time.  Soon 
the  classes  of  each  collie  were  thrown  open  to  members  of 
all  the  others;  and  even  martinets^  that  is,  students  of  the 
university  who  had  not  attached  themselves  to  any  collie, 
were  allowed  to  attend  their  lectures.  Thus  healthy  compe- 
tition between  the  various  collies  was  encouraged ;  and  the 
lecturers  were  selected  on  account  of  fitness.  In  this  way  the 
work  of  the  university  was  largely  transferred  to  the  collies, 
and  a  state  of  affairs  was  brought  about  in  this  particular  not 
unlike  that  of  an  American  university  in  its  practical  results. 
The  university  was  absorbed  by  the  colleges  but  not  destroyed. 
Very  different  was  the  ultimate  result  across  the  Channel.' 


'Hamilton,  JSngUah  UnivenUies:  Ozfordf  in  Edinburgk  Review,  vol.  53, 
p.  400. 

'  Martinet  "  se  disait  aatrefoia  des  extemes  des  coU^^  probablement 
compart  i  des  oiseaux  foTards:"  Littr^,  DietUmnairtj  III,  461. 

*  Tbe  relative  faults  and  merits  of  the  "  aniversitj  "  and  "  college  "  fea- 
tures of  the  EngUsh  schools  have  given  rise  to  mach  discussion.  Already 
in  the  eighteenth  centarj  the  degradation  of  learning  at  Oxford  had  been 
exposed  bj  Adam  Smith,  Wtalth  of  Natiims  (Oxford,  ISSO),  II,  344  ff.; 
and  Gibbon,   Autobiography  and   Correspondenee  (London,   1S69),  23-32. 
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There,  originally,  the  students  resided  principally  in  "  houses 
of  community  "  variously  denominated  hostels,  inns,  entries, 
chambers,  or  halls ;  and  at  an  early  day  such  residence  became 
a  compulsory  requirement.  Her^  they  lived  at  their  own 
expense,  under  the  direction  of  a  "principal*'  chosen  by 
themselves,  the  rate  of  rent  being  fixed  every  five  years  by 
academical    "  taxators.'*  ^     These   halls   were   at    first   verj- 


But  the  assault  upon  the  abases  of  the  college  system,  ultimately  leading 
to  the  reform  commission  of  1850,  was  efiectively  opened  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton  in  a  remarkable  paper  entitled,  UniversUies  of  England:  Oiford, 
published  in  the  Edirdmrgh  BevUwf  June,  1881,  pp.  884-427.  This  was 
republished,  together  with  a  supplementary  article  from  the  same  Meview 
(Dec.,  1881),  in  his  Diaeussiona  on  Philosophy  and  Literature  (New  York, 
1868),  which  also  contains  other  valuable  chapters  on  university  reform. 
The  alleged  advantages  of  the  college  system  are  set  forth  by  Newman  in 
his  Rise  and  Progress  of  UniversUies  (republished,  1856,  under  the  title, 
Office  and  Work  of  Universities),  extracts  from  which  as  well  as  from  the 
writings  of  Smith,  Gibbon,  and  Hamilton  already  cited,  may  be  found  in 
an  historical  account  of  The  University  of  (k^ord,  in  Barnard's  Journal^  vol. 
27,  pp.  801-944.  For  other  extracts  from  Newman's  work,  see  /6.,  vol.  24. 
On  the  general  history  of  the  English  universities,  consult  Huber,  The 
English  Universities,  3  vols.,  London,  1843 :  translated  from  the  German  by 
F.  W.  Newman.  This  is  a  standard  work,  but  now  in  part  superseded  by 
more  recent  investigations.  The  best  short  account  of  Oxford  is  Brod- 
rick's  Hislory  of  the  University  of  Oxford  (London,  1886),  in  the  Epochs  of 
Church  History  series.  Wood's  AthenoA  Oxoniensis,  4  vols.,  4to,  London, 
1813,  is  characterized  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Hall  as  *'a  vast  mine  of  material." 
Fbr  any  extended  investigation,  Anstey's  Munimenta  Academica,  or  Docu- 
ments illustrative  of  Academieal  Life  and  Studies  at  Ojford;  and  the  Publica- 
tions of  the  Oxford  Historical  Society,  are  indispensable.  For  Cambridge 
I  am  especially  indebted  to  the  scholarly  work  of  J.  B.  MuUinger,  The 
University  of  Oambridge,  2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1873--84,  which  brings  the 
subject  down  to  the  ascension  of  Charles  I.  See  also  his  short  history  of 
the  same  university  in  the  Epochs  of  Church  History  series.  The  most 
elaborate  treatment  of  the  materials  is  comprised  in  the  Annals,  the  Memo^ 
rials,  and  the  Athsnae  Oantabrigienses,  of  C.  H.  Cooper.  For  the  literature 
relating  to  particular  colleges,  see  Dr.  Hall's  Bibliography  of  Education,  41  ff. 
'  So  at  Oxford :  BCamilton,  Discussions,  409  ff.  "  These  halls  were  gov- 
erned by  peculiar  statutes  established  by  the  university,  by  wiiom  they 
were  also  visited  and  reformed ;  and  administered  by  a  principal,  elected 
by  the  scholars  themselves,  but  admitted  to  his  office  by  the  chancellor  or 
his  deputy,  on  finding  caution  for  payment  of  the  rent.    The  halls  were  in 
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Domerouf^y  about  eighty  having  been  identified  at  Oxford, 
diongfa  all  of  them  may  not  have  existed  at  the  same  time.* 

Now  the  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  significant  fact  that 
these  halls — being  in  reality  tenement  houses  owned  by  private 
dtixens  but  subject  to  university  r^ulation — ^were  ultimately 
superseded  by  a  few  colleges  whose  rich  endowments  enabled 
them  gradually  to  gather  within  their  walls  nearly  the  entire 
academic  population.  The  first  English  colleges  were  elee- 
mosynary foundations  designed  for  the  support  of  needy 
students.'  "  William  of  Wykeham  ordains  that,  next  to  his 
kinsmen,  poor,  indigent  clerks  are  to  be  admitted  on  his  foun- 
dation.^'  ^'  John  Balliol  allowed  the  students  on  his  foundation 
only  one  penny  for  daily  food  on  week-days  and  twopence  on 
Sundays.'^  Those  to  be  elected  are  described  in  various  col- 
lies as  pauperes,  pauperes  ex  deemosyna  viverdes,  etc.  The 
sum  assigned  for  the  support  of  members  of  the  foundations 
did  not  originally  exceed  fifty  shillings  annually.  Thus  it 
appears  that  colleges  were  first  established  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  and  the  pious ;  they  became  eventually  sumptuous 
abodes  of  the  rich  and  dissolute.^ 

general  held  only  on  lease ;  bnt  by  a  privilege  common  to  most  oniversities, 
booses  once  oocopied  by  clerks  or  students  oould  not  again  be  resumed  by 
the  proprietor,  or  taken  from  the  gown,  if  the  rent  were  panctoaliy  dis- 
charged : "  Ih,f  409.  Hotids  was  the  common  designation  for  such  booses 
at  Cambridge — hall  there  being  osed  as  equivalent  to  college — and  similar 
natntes  were  enacted  for  their  regulation.  See  Mnllinger,  University  of 
Oambrufgey  1,  217-22,  638.  Cf.  Brodrick,  Hisiary  </  ike  Univermty  of  Oxford^ 
la,  22;  and  Barnard's  Joumai^  vol.  27,  pp.  824-5. 

'  Brodrick,  HiUory  of  the  UnitenUy  cf  Oifordj  13.  But  Hamilton,  DiMus- 
noiu,  410,  following  Wood,  makes  the  number  of  halls  300  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

'The  early  colleges  were  also  designed  especially  for  the  education  of  the 
secular  clergy  as  opposed  to  the  mendicants  and  other  religious  bodies. 
Such  was  the  character  of  Merton,  the  second  college  founded  at  Oxford  and 
the  model  for  those  subsequently  established  there  and  at  Cambridge.  See 
Brodrick,  ERgtory  of  ike  University  cf  Ozford,  15  ff.;  and  Mullinger,  The 
Unttersity  cf  Oaembridge,  I,  160  ff.,  221  ff. 

'Sanborn,  in  Sorih  Am,  Rev.,  Jan.,  1855,  pp.  121-3.  See  also  the  testi- 
mony of  Enuimus  for  Montaigu  College,  Pari? :  Mullinger,  University  of 
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As  on  the  Continent,  all  graduates  of  the  English  universi- 
ties had  a  right  to  engage  in  teaching.  But  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  collie  foundations  was  such  that  practically 
all  tuition  was  monopolized  by  the  fellows.  "  As  the  fellow- 
ships were  not  founded  for  the  purposes  of  teaching,  so  the 
qualifications  that  constitute  a  fellow  are  not  those  that  consti- 
tute an  instructor.  The  collies  owe  their  establishment  to 
the  capricious  bounty  of  individuals ;  and  the  fellow  rarely 
owes  his  eligibility  to  merit  alone,  but  in  the  immense  majority 
of  cases  to  fortuitous  circumstances.  The  fellowships  in 
Oxford  are,  with  few  exceptions,  limited  to  founder's  kin — 
to  founder's  kin,  bom  in  particular  counties,  or  educated  at 
particular  schools — to  the  scholars  of  certain  schools,  without 
restriction,  or  narrowed  by  some  additional  circumstance  of 
age  or  locality  of  birth — to  natives  of  certain  dioceses,  arch- 
deaconries, islands,  counties,  towns,  parishes,  or  manors,  under 
every  variety  of  arbitrary  condition.  In  some  cases,  the  can- 
didate must  be  a  graduate  of  a  certain  standing,  in  others  he 
must  not ;  in  some  he  must  be  in  orders,  perhaps  priest's,  in 
others  he  is  only  bound  to  enter  the  church  within  a  definite 
time.  In  some  cases  the  fellow  may  freely  choose  his  pro- 
fession ;  in  general  he  is  limited  to  theology  .  .  .  With  one 
unimportant  exception  the  fellowships  are  perpetual ;  but  they 
are  vacated  by  marriage,  and  by  acceptance  of  a  living  above 
a  limited  amount.  They  vary  greatly  in  emolument  in  differ- 
ent colleges ;  and  in  the  same  collies  the  difference  is  oflen 
considerable  between  those  on  different  foundations,  and  on  the 
same  foundations  between  the  senior  and  the  junior  fellow- 
ships. Some  do  not  even  afford  the  necessaries  of  life ;  others 
are  more  than  competent  to  its  superfluities.  Residence  is 
now  universally  dispensed  with,  though  in  some  cases  certain 


Oambridgef  1, 367 ;  of  Lever,  master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  (1550) : 
lb,y  I,  370-1 ;  Newman,  Rise  and  Progress  of  UniversitUSf  in  Barnard's  Jour- 
naif  vol.  27,  pp.  S12,  S14;  and  Barnard's  Journal^  vol.  27,  p.  829. 
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advantages  are  only  to  be  enjoyed  on  the  spot." '  Such  a  sys- 
tem, it  is  clear,  is  not  admirably  calculated  to  produce  eminent 
sdiolarship  on  the  part  of  the  body  of  fellows ;  and  in  fact  the 
least  competent  of  them  generally  became  tutors,'  for  they 
could  receive  their  stipends  for  indefinite  time  without  resi- 
dence at  the  university. 

Two  systems,  in  origin  entirely  distinct  and  with  opposing 
interests,  were  thus  brought  into  existence :  the  old  university, 
in  which  salaried  professors  were  appointed  for  special  depart- 
ments; and  the  collies,  in  which  the  fellows,  if  graduates, 
received  fees  for  tuition.  Let  us  now  see  how  it  was  to  the 
interest  of  the  fellow-tutors  to  suppress  the  university,  and 
how  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 

In  the  first  place  only  students  on  the  various  foundations, 
that  is,  those  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  endowments, 
were  necessarily  admitted  into  any  college;  but  since  it 
increased  the  fees  of  the  fellow-tutors,  other  students  were 
allowed  to  attend.  But  the  salaried  university  professors,  in 
England  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  could  not,  at  first, 
legally  receive  fees :  tuition  was  free.  So  the  heads  of  col- 
leges and  the  fellows  in  the  governing  bodies  winked  at  the 
illegal  acceptance  of  honoraria  by  the  professors  in  order  to 
lessen  competition.  Again  it  was  not  to  the  interest  of  the 
fellows  that  the  professorships  of  the  university  should  be 
filled  by  men  of  ability ;  and  since  the  salaries  were  often  too 
small  to  attract  men  of  talent,  and  since  the  colleges  had  a 
controlling  influence  in  the  choice  of  professors,  it  is  not  strange 
that  a  sufficiently  low  standard  of  scholarship  was  readily 
attained.' 


1  Hamilton,  Diseumong,  395-6.  *  Hamilton,  Duautunu,  396. 

'The  deterioration  of  learning  at  Oxford  reached  its  lowest  point  in  the 
eighteenth  oentnrj.  *'  Oar  cariositT  may  inquire,''  says  Gibbon  who  en- 
tered that  nniversitj  in  1752,  "what  number  of  profeasors  has  been  insti- 
tuted at  Oxford  ?  .  .  .  bj  whom  are  thej  appointed,  and  what  maj  be  the 
probable  chances  of  merit  or  incapacity ;  how  many  are  stationed  to  the 
three  faculties,  and  how  many  are  left  for  the  liberal  arts?     What  h  the 
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It  required  but  one  more  step  to  complete  the  triumph  of 
the  coll^.  This  was  effected  by  gaining  entire  control  of  the 
administration.  The  early  constitution  of  the  English  uni- 
versities varied  only  in  details  from  its  Parisian  model.  From 
an  early  period  the  chancellor  appears  as  the  chief  magistrate. 
He  was  originally  chosen  by  the  masters ;  and^  as  elsewhere, 
he  possessed  the  right  of  approving  all  degrees.  Moreover  he 
was  invested  with  a  jurisdiction  in  the  university  analogous  to 
that  of  the  bishop  in  the  diocese.^     But  the  office  became  at 


form,  and  what  the  sabstance,  of  their  lessoDS?  But  all  these  questions 
are  silenced  bj  one  short  and  singular  answer,  '  That  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  the  greater  part  of  the  public  professors  have  for  these  many  years 
given  up  altogether  even  the  pretence  of  teachmg  * ,  ,  ,  The  fellows  or 
monks  of  my  time  were  decent  easy  men,  who  supinely  enjoyed  the  gifts  of 
the  founder;  their  days  were  filled  by  a  series  of  uniform  employments; 
the  chapel  and  the  hall,  the  coffee-house  and  the  common  room,  till  they 
retired,  weary  and  well  satisfied,  to  a  long  slumber.  From  the  toil  of  read- 
ing, or  thinking,  or  writing,  they  had  absolved  their  conscience ;  and  the 
first  shoots  of  learning  and  ingenuity  withered  on  the  ground,  without 
yielding  any  fruits  to  the  owners  or  the  public : ''  Autobiography  and  Cor- 
respondenee^  26-27.  Cf.  Brodrick,  History  of  the  University  of  OTJord^  Vll  ff., 
who  summarizes  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  University  at  this  time ; 
also  Smith,  Wealth  of  NationSy  II,  345-6,  who  regards  the  sloth  of  the  pro- 
fessor as  the  direct  result  of  receiving  a  fixed  salary :  "  His  interest  is, 
in  this  case,  set  as  directly  in  opposition  to  his  duty  as  it  is  possible  to 
set  it."  The  condition  of  Cambridge  was  probably  somewhat  better :  see, 
for  the  seventeenth  century,  Mullinger,  The  University  of  Oambridge,  II,  372 
ff.,  432  ff.,  574 ;  and  for  later  times,  his  short  History y  167  ff. 

^  Both  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  the  origin  of  the  chancellor's  office  is 
obscure.  Thus,  at  Oxford,  it  appears  to  have  been  ecclesiastical  in  char- 
acter, and  to  have  been  taken  into  the  university  constitution  from  vjiihout. 
About  the  year  1214  Mr.  Brodrick  infers  "  that  no  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity existed  distinct  from  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  or,  at  least,  that, 
if  he  existed,  he  was  a  nominee  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln."  From  the 
year  1220,  however,  the  chancellor  was  elected  by  the  convocation,  com- 
posed of  regents  and  non-regents,  though  still  "  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  diocesan.  A  century  later  (1322)  the  election  was  made  biennial:" 
History  of  the  University  (jf  Ovford,  11-12.  He  now  holds  office  for  life.  At 
Cambridge  the  chancellor  was  originally  chosen  by  t]ie  regent  masters 
and  exercised  an  important  jurisdiction.  But  since  1549  he  has  been 
chosen  by  the  senate  composed  of  regents  and  non-regents ;  and  though 
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length  a  mere  ornament,  all  of  its  functions  being  transferred 
to  the  vice-chancellor  or  other  deputies.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  active  headship  of  the  ancient  universities  was  vested  in 
the  two  proctors^  who,  like  the  vice-chancellor,  were  originally 
chosen  by  the  masters  and  doctors  actually  engaged  in  teaching. 
Authority  was  thus  placed,  where  it  should  be  placed,  in  the 
hands  of  the  working  members  of  the  faculties.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  primitive  constitution  was  not  lasting ;  and  with 
its  decay,  or  overthrow,  power  came  more  and  more  to  be 
centralized  in  the  college  heads.  A  memorable  step  in  this 
direction  was  taken  at  Oxford  in  1569,  when  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  then  chancellor,  procured  the  enactment  of  statutes 
depriving  the  "black  congregation,''  composed  mainly  of 
resident  teachers,  of  the  right  of  "  preliminary  discussion  of 
university  business"  which  they  had  thus  far  enjoyed,  and 
vesting  it  in  an  oligarchy  consisting  of  the  vice-chancellor, 
proctors,  doctors,  and  heads  of  colleges.*  The  revolution  in 
this  way  begun  was  completed  by  the  Laudian  statutes  of 
1636,  by  which  all  real  administrative  authority  was  entrusted 
to  the  hebdomadal  meeting  consisting  of  the  vice-chancellor, 
proctors,  and  heads  of  collies,  instead  of  the  old  houses  of 
congregation  and  convocation  *  composed  of  university  gradu- 


nominally  the  election  may  occur  biennially,  in  practice  the  office  is 
held  for  a  longer  period :  MuUinger,  The  University  of  OavtbridgCf  I,  140 
ff.,  287  ff.;  II,  112;  Hall,  College  Words  and  Customs,  61.  The  vice- 
chancellor  of  Cambridge  was  originally  chosen  by  the  regents ;  later  by  the 
same  body  from  two  nominees  selected  by  the  college  heads :  MuUinger,  II, 
223.  He  was  always  chosen  from  the  college  heads  after  1587 :  /6.,  II,  321. 
From  the  days  of  Elizabeth  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford  was  nominated 
by  the  chancellor  with  the  assent  of  convocation :  Brodrick,  113. 

^  The  office  of  proctor  was  analogous  to  that  of  rector  at  Paris,  and  the 
latter  name  was  also  in  use  for  it  at  Cambridge. 

•  Brodrick,  History  of  the  University  of  Oa^ord,  90. 

•  At  Oxford  the  "  house  of  congregation "  was  composed  principally  of 
regents ;  and  the  convocation,  of  both  regents  and  non-regents.  At  Cam- 
bridge the  houses  of  regents  and  non-regents  formed  together  the  university 
}ienate. 
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ates.  But  in  the  hebdomadal  meeting  the  voice  of  the  collie 
heads  was  supreme.  For  "  the  same  oligarchical  tendency/' 
says  Brodrick^  ''  may  be  discerned  in  the  statute  which  con- 
verted the  popular  and  public  election  of  proctors  by  the 
common  suffrages  of  all  the  masters  into  a  private  election  by 
the  doctors  and  masters  of  a  certain  standing  in  each  collie, 
however  beneficial  its  effect  may  have  been  in  checking  the 
abuses  of  tumultuous  canvassing.  While  the  dignity  of  the 
procuratorial  office  was  thus  sensibly  reduced,  that  of  the 
vice-chancellor's  office  was  proportionably  enhanced.  The 
Laudian  Code  l^alized  the  practice  resumed  by  Leicester, 
directing  that  the  vice-chancellor  should  be  nominated  an- 
nually from  the  heads  of  collies  by  the  chancellor,  with  the 
assent  of  convocation."^  A  similar  tendency  to  centralize 
government  in  the  college  at  the  expense  of  the  university  is 
visible  at  Cambridge,  though  the  abuse  of  power  was  perhaps 
never  quite  so  marked. 

It  was  but  a  natural  consequence  of  the  revolution  just 
described  that  students  were  excused  from  the  legal  require- 
ment of  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  professors ;  indeed  many 
of  the  latter  ceased  entirely  even  to  offer  instruction.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  character  of  the  collie  system  was 
such  that,  practically,  the  entire  tuition  of  each  undergraduate 
was  entrusted  to  a  single  tutor,  who  was  thus  expected  to 
attempt  all  that  the  entire  ancient  body  of  professors  was  able 
to  perform.  There  was  little  or  no  specialization.  "  If 
Oxford  accomplishes  the  object  of  a  university,"  says  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  writing  in  1831,  "even  in  its  lowest 
faculty,  every  fellow-tutor  must  be  a  second  doctor  univeraaUsj 

*  Qui  tria,  qui  septein,  qui  totum  scibile  sdyit.'  " ' 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  English  universities  became 
"  hospitals  for  drones."     Besides  it  must  be  recollected  that 


*  Brodrick,  Hislory  of  the  UniveraUy  of  (hford,  113.    Of.  Hamilton,  DU- 
eu88um8,  414  ff.  *  DiscussionSf  395. 
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the  oonoeption  of  what  should  oonstitute  a  liberal  education 
was  very  narrow.  Much  divinity ;  a  little  history ;  some 
mathematics,  notably  at  Cambridge ;  and  a  surfeit  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  in  which,  however,  no  advance  was  made  beyond 
the  point  reached  at  the  Renaissance,  while  the  practical 
objects  of  the  humanists  were  entirely  forgotten.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  tripos  was  a  step  in  advance.  But  the  tripos  is 
exceedingly  restricted  in  its  aim.  Productive  research  is  not 
stimulated  ;  and  the  real  effect  is  to  discourage  aspiration  on 
the  part  of  all  save  the  very  few  who  can  have  the  least  hope 
of  success  in  such  competition.  The  mass  of  students  are  con- 
tent to  do  as  little  as  possible  for  their  degrees. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  English  universities  previous 
to  the  banning  of  reform  legislation  in  1854.  Since  that 
time  several  commissions  of  enquiry  have  been  appointed 
whose  recommendations  have  been  incorporated  in  various  acts 
of  Parliament.  Religious  tests  have  been  abolished ;  fellow- 
ships have  been  thrown  open  to  merit,  and  fellows  allowed  to 
marry.  The  colleges  have  been  freed  from  antiquated  stat- 
utes. Professorships  have  been  increased,  reorganized,  and 
reendowed.  Readerships  have  been  created.  Students  are 
allowed  to  attend  without  being  bound  to  reside  in  a  hall  or 
collie.  And  the  subjects  of  study  have  been  made  to  bear 
some  relation  to  the  requirements  of  actual  life.^  But  the 
results  are  very  far  from  satisfactory.  Speaking  of  the 
reformatory  legislation,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Oxford  after 
forty  years,"  Mr.  Freeman  makes  the  following  declaration  : 
^' Above  all,  I  had  not  learned  how  wonderfully  a  movement 
whose  aim  was  the  encouragement  and  even  the  endowment  of 
research,  was  by  some  malicious  ingenuity  turned  about  into 
an  iron  code  by  which  research  has  been  made  well-nigh 
penal."' 


>  MalUnger,  UniversUus,  Ency.  Brit^  XXIII,  p.  853. 
*  Omiem^porary  Reviao,  Maj,   1887,    p.  611.    The  surviving  faults  of 
Oxford  are  discussed  in  an  instructive  article  entitled  Oxford  and  ite  Profes- 
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But  that  which  more  nearly  concerns  us  at  present  is  the  fact 
that  the  Engh'sh  college  is  the  direct  prototype  of  the  first 
American  schools.  The  three  most  important  foundations  of 
the  colonial  period,  which  eventually  became  the  models, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  nearly  all  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  were  in  aim  and  organization  reproductions  of 
Cambridge  or  Oxford  colleges,^  with  such  modifications  as 
new  environment,  peculiar  religious  ideas,  and  isolated  position, 
rendered  necessary.  Unfortunately  the  principal  defects  of 
the  English  system  were  perpetuated.  Thus  the  English  uni- 
versities were  state  institutions  placed  in  subordination  to  a 
church  establishment.  Harvard,  Yale,  and  William  and  Mary 
were  in  character  practically  the  same.  Each  was  chartered 
by  the  state — by  the  colonial  assembly  or  the  British  govern- 
ment— for  religious  purposes.  By  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
however.  Harvard  was  not  placed  in  dependence  upon  the 
Puritan  clergy;  not  fix)m  any  sympathy  with  secular  education, 
but  because  in  1638  the  theocracy  was  at  its  meridian  and  it 
was  inconceivable  that  the  clergy  should  not  control  the 
college.  With  the  fall  of  the  ecclesiastical  despotism  and  the 
gradual  spread  of  liberal  ideas,  Harvard  has  been  able  to 
emancipate  herself  without  violating  the  letter  of  her  charter ; 
and  thus,  at  length,  she  has  become  a  foremost  leader  in  the 
American  renaissance  of  secular  education. 


sors,  in  the  Edinburgh  BevieWf  October,  1889,  pp.  30d-27.  See  also  the 
severe  criticism  of  Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  in  the  OorUemporary  Review^ 
December,  1889,  pp.  926-36 ;  and  the  reply  to  his  article,  in  the  same 
Review^  Febrnarj,  1890,  pp.  183-6.  On  recent  progress  in  History  at  the 
English  universities,  see  President  C.  K.  Adams'  Address:  Papers  of  Am, 
Hist.  Association,  IV,  48  ff. 

^"The  other  colleges  which  were  founded  before  the  Revolution,  viz.: 
New  Jersey  College,  Columbia  College,  Pennsylvania  University,  Brown 
University,  Dartmouth,  and  Rutgers  College,  *  generally  imitated  Harvard 
in  the  order  of  classes,  the  course  of  studies,  the  use  of  text-books,  and  the 
manner  of  instruction : ' "  Hall,  College  Words  and  Customs,  289.  A.nd  these 
colleges,  in  their  turn,  became  models  for  many  of  those  subsequently 
founded :    lb.,  289-90. 
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Yale,  as  is  well  known,  originated,  1698,  in  a  protest  of 
the  Congregational  clergy  against  the  latitudinarian  tendencies 
of  Harvard.  By  the  charter  the  establishment  of  a  "  Col- 
legiate School"  was  entrusted  to  ten  men,  ^'all  reverent 
ministers  of  the  gospell,"  who  out  of  their  ^^zeal  for  the 
upholding  and  propagating  of  the  Christian  protestant  religion, 
by  a  sucoession  of  learned  and  orthodox  men  "  had  petitioned 
for  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  which  youth  "  may  be 
instrocted  in  the  arts  and  sciences,"  and  ^'  fitted  for  publick 
imployments  both  in  Church  and  Civill  State."  *  The  college 
of  William  and  Mary  was  founded  for  similar  pious  objects.  * 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  American  schools  was  inher- 
ited from  the  mother  countrj-.  I  refer  to  the  narrow  sphere 
assigned  to  higher  education.  As  in  England,  divinity,  mathe- 
matics, and  the  dead  languages — the  principal  elements  in  fact 
of  our  traditional  "  classic  course,"  until  a  few  years  ago  the 
only  honorable  part  of  the  American  curriculum — were  the 
chief  objects  of  collegiate  study.  A  premium  was  put  upon 
the  acquisition  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  expense  of  the 
mother  tongue.  By  the  "  Laws  and  Liberties  "  of  Har\'ard, 
adopted  before  1646,  it  is  provided  that  '^  scholars  shall  never 
use  their  mother  tongue,  except  that  in  public  exercises  of 
orator}-,  or  such  like,  they  be  called  to  make  them  in  English." ' 
In  short,  from  the  English  colleges  we  have  inherited  that 
scholastic  spirit  which  has  prevented  our  schools  from  entering 
into  their  proper  relation  to  society.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
college  professor,  even  yet,  is  too  often  the  last  man  whom  the 
people  think  of  consulting  on  practical  questions. 


1  ConnuiiaU  OoUmial  Rteord,  IV,  363. 

*H.  B.  Adams,  The  CoUtge  of  WUliam  and  Mary,  17. 

'QuincT,  Hittary  q^  Harvard  Unirermty,  I,  517.  *'  This  law  appears  u|ion 
the  records  of  the  college  in  the  Latin  as  well  as  in  the  English  language. 
The  terms  in  the  former  are  indeed  less  restrictive  and  more  practical: 
^Scholares  vemacolA  lingu&,  intra  Cotttgii  limileSj  nullo  pretextu  utentor:  *  " 
Hall,  ColUge  Word8  and  Customs,  285. 
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III. — The  Renaissance  of  Learning  in  the  United 

States. 

But  if  the  constitutional  organism  and  the  chief  defects  of 
the  American  college  have  come  down  to  us  through  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  from  the  studium  of  Paris,  that  vitalizing 
influence  which  is  b^inning  to  effect  a  wonderful  transforma- 
tion in  it  is  our  own  late  inheritance  from  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance.  Two  things  the  world  owes  to  the  humanists, 
particularly  to  that  glorious  band  who  gathered  at  the  court  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici :  the  enfranchisement  of  thought  and  the 
secularization  of  learning.  On  the  one  hand,  they  broke  the 
chains  of  scholastic  logic ;  on  the  other,  they  went  back  two 
thousand  years  to  drink  from  the  fountain  of  Hellenic  culture. 
The  humanist  unlike  the  schoolman  was  filled  with  a  deep 
respect  for  human  nature,  with  a  pious  reverence  for  all  that 
man  at  any  time  had  achieved  in  thought.  Hence  he  wor- 
shipped Plato  and  Cicero  because  he  believed  that  only  in  the 
best  works  of  antiquity  could  the  best  products  of  the  human 
mind  be  discovered.^ 

From  Italy  the  seeds  of  the  New  Learning  were  carried  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  by  Erasmus,  Grocyn,  and  their  com- 
rades, and  the  foundation  was  laid  of  such  classic  culture  as 
these  schools  now  represent.^  But  until  the  present  age  the 
impulse  then  given  to  secular  education  in  England  was  inter- 
rupted. The  troubles  of  the  Reformation  period  and  the 
proscription  of  thought  during  the  Tudor  despotism  well-nigh 
depopulated  the  universities.  In  France,  likewise,  until  the 
age  of  Voltaire,   religious  bigotry  stifled   the  voice  of  the 


*  On  the  work  of  the  humanists  in  the  universities  and  schools  of  Italy, 
see  Burckhardt,  The  lUnaissance  in  Italy,  I,  293-302 ;  Symonds,  Benais&mee 
in  Italy :  Revived  of  Learning,  114  ff. 

*  See  Seebohm,  The  (hford  R^drmers ;  and  his  iVotestofU  Revolution,  74 
ff.;  also  Mullinger,  The  University  of  Cambridge,  1,  379  ff.,  473  ff.;  Brodrick, 
History  of  the  University  of  Osford,  68  ff. 
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Renaissanoe  in  flames  lighted  by  the  Inquisition.  Even  in 
Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Bevival  d^enerated  into  a 
blind  worship  of  the  classics.  Nothing  can  be  more  disgusting 
than  the  vain  pedantry  and  the  so-called  Ciceronianism  of  the 
age  of  Dolet  and  Scaliger.^ 

But  the  humanists  had  already  borne  the  torch  of  learning 
beyond  the  Alps  into  the  ancient  home  of  the  English  race. 
Here  Conrad  Muth,  Reuchlin,  Erasmus,  Melanchthon,  and 
Ulrich  von  Hutten  adopted  more  enlightened  and  more  criti- 
cal methods  than  those  even  of  the  Italian  scholars.^  But  in 
Germany,  as  in  England,  the  effect  of  the  Reformation  was 
disastrous.  "  The  fierce  bigotry  and  the  ceaseless  controver- 
sies evoked  by  the  promulgation  of  Lutheran  or  Calvinistic 
doctrine/'  says  Mullinger,  "  converted  what  might  otherwise 
have  become  the  tranquil  abodes  of  the  Muses  into  gloomy 
fortresses  of  sectarianism  .  .  .  For  a  century  after  the  Refor- 
mation the  history  of  Lutheran  theology  becomes  almost 
identified  with  that  of  the  German  universities."  * 

A  new  era  b^an,  however,  with  the  foundation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle  in  1693.  This  has  been  well  named  the 
"first  modern  university."  Here  Christian  Thomasius — a 
name  which  should  be.  held  in  veneration  by  every  scholar, 
aided  by  his  rival  and  antagonist,  A.  H.  Francke,  emancipated 
learning  from  the  double  thraldom  of  theology  and  classicism. 
He  demanded  that  education  should  be  secularized,  and  that 
it  should  include  within  its  scope  the  elements  of  modern  cul- 
ture. Thomasius  was  the  first  professor  in  Germany  to  lecture 
in  the  vernacular  instead  of  the  Latin  tongue.*    The  move- 


*  Much  interesting  matter  on  this  point  may  be  found  in  Christie's 
EHennt  Dolet,  the  Martyr  of  the  BenaUaanee  (London,  ISSO),  pp.  1S8-220, 
pastim. 

'See  the  interesting  lecture  of  A.  W.  Ward,  On  Some  Academical  Expert- 
eneee  of  the  Oerman  Renaiuanee  (London,  1S78). 

'  Mullinger,  UniveraitieSy  Ency,  Brit,,  XXIII,  p.  844 ;  University  of  Oam- 
bridge,  I,  407  ff.;  II,  102  ff. 

^Mullinger,  Universitiee,  Ency.  Brit.,  XXIII,  p.  847. 
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ment  begun  at  Halle  extended  itself,  first  to  Grdttingeu,  then 
to  other  schools,  until  finally  the  present  incomparable  system 
of  Grerman  universities  was  produced.  And  it  is  under  the 
influence  of  American  scholars  educated  in  Germany  that 
higher  education  in  this  country  is  being  transformed. 
"  Thus,"  remarks  Symonds,  "  Italy,  after  receiving  the  lamp 
of  learning  from  the  dying  hands  of  Hellas  in  the  days  of  her 
own  freedom,  ...  in  the  time  of  her  adversity  and  ruin  gave 
it  to  the  nations  of  the  North."  ^  Borne  thence  across  the  sea,  let 
us  add,  it  is  with  justifiable  pride  that  we  behold  it  receiving 
its  warmest  welcome  in  the  State  universities  of  the  Western 
world. 


' 


r 
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IV. — The  Relation  of  The  State  University  to 

The  Social  Organism. 

The  revolution  in  higher  education  which  is  rapidly  taking 
place  in  this  country  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  tendency 
towards  bringing  the  schools  into  closer  relation  with  the 
social  organism. 

This  appears  in  several  ways.  The  student  is  no  longer,  as 
in  ancient  Italy,  the  member  of  a  privil^ed  class,  with  in- 
terests hostile  to  those  of  the  community ;  neither  is  he  required 
to  live  apart  from  his  fellow  men  in  hall  or  cloister.  On  the 
contrary,  while  devoting  himself  mainly  to  the  duties  of  his 
academic  life,  he  remains  a  member  of  the  social  body.  He 
may  exercise  all  the  rights,  while  sharing  all  the  burdens,  of 
the  ordinary  citizen.  He  thus  remains  in  sympathy  with 
mankind,  and  does  not  forget  that  his  business  as  a  student  is 
to  fit  himself  for  the  performance  of  social  duty.  So  also  the 
university  teacher  is  anxious  above  all  things  to  free  himself 
from  pedantry  and  cant,  and  to  remain  in  touch  with  humanity. 
Men  of  afiairs,  it  is  true,  still  entertain  a  deep  distrust  of  the 
opinions  of  coll^  professors  on  political  or  other  practical 

'  The  Beutval  of  Leamingy  544. 
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qaestioDS  in  whidi  society  is  deeply  oonoerned.  And  it  must 
be  admitted  that  history  too  clearly  justifies  the  distmst. 
Happily,  however,  sentiment  is  undergoing  a  change  in  this 
regard.  In  Europe  the  gravest  international  problems,  the 
most  delicate  political  or  diplomatic  business,  is  often  entrusted 
to  this  or  that  celebrated  professor ;  and  the  higher  work  of 
administration  is  largely  handed  over  to  specialists  trained  in 
the  sdiools.  In  this  country  there  is  a  slight  tendency  in  the 
same  direction,  which  will  increase  as  fast  probably  as  scholars 
show  that  they  are  deser\nng  of  confidence. 

Again  in  our  best  institutions  the  relations  of  the  student 
to  his  teacher  are  becoming  such  as  are  favorable  to  the 
development  of  manliness  and  independence  of  judgment. 
The  four  or  six  years  of  academic  life  are  beginning  to  be,  not 
a  time  for  the  acquirement  of  unpractiosil  dogmas  and  habits 
of  mental  helplessness,  but  a  real  apprenticesiiip  for  life's 
duties.  The  student  is  once  more  9oci\is  or  confederate  of  his 
teftcJier.  He  learns  by  investigation.  But  it  is  in  the  im- 
mense increase  in  subjects  of  study  that  we  are  able  to  see 
most  clearly  that  the  university  is  adapting  itself  to  the 
requirements  of  society.  While  the  classics  and  other  branches 
of  the  old  curriculum  have  been  retained,  and,  subjected  to 
the  comparative  method,  are  made  vastly  more  productive 
than  ever  before  for  culture  and  general  social  good,  a  mul- 
titude of  new  subjects  have  been  introduced.  Instruction 
preparatory  tri  nearly  every  industry'  and  profession  is  pro- 
vided. But  it  especially  interests  us  here  to  observe  how 
much  attention  is  given  to  those  questions  which  conceni  the 
state  and  the  community  at  large.  Administration,  finance, 
constitutional  history,  constitutional  law,  comparative  politics, 
railroad  problems,  corporations,  forestry,  veterinary  science, 
charities,  statistics,  social  problems — a  crowd  of  topics,  many 
of  which  a  few  years  ago  were  unheard  of  in  the  Hc-huols,  are 
in  many  places  being  subjected  to  methodical  treatment. 

Now,  unless  I  greatly  misapprehend  the  nature  of  the  crisis 
which  our  nation  has  reached,  it  is  in  the  absolute  necessity  of 
3 
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providing  the  means  of  instruction  in  these  branches  that  we 
may  find  a  very  strong,  if  not  unanswerable,  argument  in 
favor  of  the  pubh'c  support  of  higher  education.  The  bare 
statement  of  several  well  known  facts  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand the  crisis  of  which  I  speak.  We  have  fairly  entered 
upon  the  thirri  great  phase  of  national  development.  The 
first  phase  closed  with  the*  Revolutionary  War  and  the  birth 
of  the  nation.  The  second  was  the  creation  and  settlement  of 
the  constitution,  terminating  with  the  great  Civil  War  and  the 
reestablish ment  of  self-government  in  the  South.  During 
this  period  oar  material  resources  were  explored,  population  and 
wealth  were  increased,  and  society  became  complex.  We  now 
find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  momentous  and  difficult 
questions  of  administration.  Henceforth  the  state  must  con- 
cern herself  with  the  economics  of  government  and  with  the 
pathology  of  the  social  organism.  The  fact  is  that  in  the 
science  of  administration,  municipal,  state,  and  local,  we  are 
as  a  nation  notoriously  ignorant.  Beguiled  by  the  abundance 
of  our  res<jur<!es,  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  become  awk- 
ward and  wasteful  in  nearly  every  department.  But  the 
growing  discontent  and  misery  of  the  people  admonish  us  that 
the  time  for  reform  has  come.  Henceforth  taxation  and  finance, 
the  tariff  and  corporations,  labor  and  capital,  social  reforms 
and  the  civil  service,  must  absorb  the  attention  of  statesmen. 
But  all  of  these  things  are  precisely  the  problems  which  can 
be  successfully  solved  only  by  specialists.  No  amount  of  expe- 
rience or  general  information  will  enable  the  legislator  who 
does  not  know  how  to  gather  and  classify  social  and  economic 
facts,  or  at  least  who  does  not  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  afforded  by  such  facts,  to  frame  wise  or  even  safe 
laws  on  these  subjects.  Hereafter  only  men  carefully  trained 
in  the  schools  can  safely  be  placed  at  the  head  of  state  depart- 
ments. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  ignorance  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican law-maker  in  statistical,  administrative,  economic,  and 
social  science  is  incredibly  profound.     And  how  really  for- 
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midable  is  the  danger  which  threatens  us  on  account  of 
unskilful  tinkering  with  the  delicate  mechanism  of  society,  we 
cannot  fiul  in  some  measure  to  appreciate  when  we  reflect 
that  the  biennial  volume  of  legislative  enactments  is  constantly 
increasing ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  greater  and  greater  por- 
tion of  such  enactments  relates  to  what  has  hitherto  been 
r^arded  as  the  proper  sphere  of  individual  liberty  :  to  the 
most  complex  interests  of  industry  and  commerce.  Undoubt- 
edly there  is  a  growing  tendency,  for  good  or  ill,  to  extend  the 
domain  of  state  interference  and  regulation.^  The  state,  there- 
fore, has  urgent  need  of  citizens  thoroughly  trained  in  the 
science  of  politics.  If  she  is  justified  in  the  maintenance  of 
common  schools  in  order  that  every  man  may  be  fitted  for  the 
intelligent  use  of  the  ballot ;  she  is  also  justified  in  the  support 
of  higher  education,  for  her  verv-  existence  may  depend  upon 
it.  This  may  prove  to  be  the  only  safeguard  of  our  republic. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  statesmanship  of  the  future 
must  proceed  from  the  school  of  political  science.  Already  a 
number  of  our  foremost  universities  have  shown  a  wise  appre- 
ciation of  the  requirements  of  the  age  by  providing  excellent 
facilities  for  the  study  of  finance,  administration,  and  kindred 
topics.  And  this  is  especially  the  obligation  which  society 
imposes  on  an  institution  supported  by  the  public  bounty.  To 
afford  the  most  ample  means  for  the  acquirement  of  a  thor- 
oughly scientific  political  education,  in  every  department,  is 
the  primary  duty,  the  highest  office,  of  the  state  university. 
Such  is  her  relation  to  the  social  organism ;  and  from  that 
relation  the  place  of  this  Association  in  the  social  order  is  an 
easy  deduction.  It  is  your  privilege  to  see  things  as  they 
really  are  and  not  as  they  seem  to  be ;  to  perceive  the  truth 
and  defend  it.     Sometimes  it  may  be  your  duty  to  lead  the 

*  See  the  saggertive  article  of  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  The  American  State  and 
tkt  Awuriean  Man :  Qmtemporary  Review,  May,  1SS7,  pp.  695-711 ;  and  Mr. 
Boosevelt's  PhatetofStaU  LeqidatUm :  The  CaUury,  April,  1SS5,  pp.  820-31, 
in  which  he  gives  a  remarkable  picture  of  the  ignorance  displayed  by  cer- 
tain clasMS  of  members  in  the  legislature  of  New  York. 
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oppressed  people  against  the  strongholds  of  organized  corrup- 
tion and  licensed  greed ;  more  frequently  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  defend  the  misguided  masses  against  themselves. 
For  there  is  a  part  which  it  often  requires  more  heroism  to 
choose  than  to  be  the  champion  of  unpopular  reform :  it  is  to 
be  intelligently  conservative  in  the  face  of  popular  indignation. 
Fifty  years  ago  Tocqueville  declared  that  the  Bar  was  the 
conservative  element  which  would  guard  this  nation  from  the 
peculiar  dangers  to  which  a  democratic  republic  is  exposed. 
History  has  on  the  whole  justified  that  statement.  But  in 
the  phase  of  development  upon  which  we  have  now  entered, 
it  will  be  the  body  of  collie  alumni,  and  especially  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  broad  practical  education  afforded  by  the 
state  university,  which  must  constitute  the  conservative  force 
of  society. 
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Will  universities  ever  become  obsolete?  Are 
they  an  integral  element  of  an  ideal  state;  or  non- 
essential, and  in  the  ages  destined  to  be  ephemeral  ? 

The  great  Roman  orator,  who  was  proud  to  be 
called  the  Savior  of  his  Countrj',  said:  *'  Times 
change,  and  we  change  with  them."  And  cer- 
tainly a  picture  of  the  eternal  city  as  it  was  in  his 
days,  by  the  side  of  a  photograph  of  the  same  city 
to-day,  would  confirm  that  exclamation.  Where 
is  the  Forum?  The  Senate-house?  Where  the 
perpetual  fire?  Where  the  conquerors'  triumphs? 
Where  the  subsequent,  now  ruined  Colosseum? 
The  largesses  of  bread  and  the  circus?  Where,  in- 
deed, the  Appian  Way  ?     The  Code  Justinian  ? 

It  may  be  claimed  that  such  mutations  are 
superficial.  Phenomena  bubble  up  and  burst,  sub- 
stance abides;  clouds  change  their  form,  but  the 
supply  of  heat  and  vapor  is  ever  renewed,  and 


nature's  clock  never  runs  down.  The  Parliament 
House  takes  the  place  of  the  forum,  the  pulpit  of 
the  theater,  the  cathedral  of  the  temple,  and  human 
passions  still  manifest  themselves  in  work,  and 
empty  noise.  Gesticulations  and  intonations  per- 
petuate themselves,  though  the  accents  and  articu- 
lations may  vary.  True  it  is  that  human  nature 
and  experience  have  a  limited  range,  and  history 
is,  if  not  cyclical,  spiral;  )'et  within  the  limits  in 
which  it  ever  returns  upon  itself,  lies  all  the  terri- 
tory that  employs  the  sage,  the  statesman,  the 
reformer  and  the  philosophical  historian. 

The  question  then  is  still  pertinent :  Are  univer- 
sities essential  or  accidental?  Had  ancient  Egypt 
anything  parallel  with  a  modern  European  or 
American  university  ?  If  so,  what  good  did  it  ac- 
complish ?  If  not,  would  it  have  saved  the  country  ? 
How  did  Greece  and  Rome  meet  the  demands 
filled  by  these  modern  institutions? 

That  some  institutions  like  what  we  now  call 
universities  have  existed  in  all  civilized  commu- 
nities, that  they  have  been  a  cause  and  not  a  mere 
effect  of  advancing  civilization,  and  that  they 
have  exhibited  in  origin  and  potency  the  peculiar 
elements  of  contemporary  society,  may  be  inferred 
from  what  scanty  facts  we  have.  But  whether 
they  will  always  abide,  and,  if  so,  what  will  prob- 
ably  be  their  future  form,  are  themes  prolific  in 
thought  and  profit. 

We  are  not  now  in  the  middle  ages  of  little  Europe, 
and  can  never  reproduce  its  history.     Once  there 


the  monastery  and  the  court  were  the  two  foci  of 
whatever  intellectual  and  moral  forces  existed,  and 
the  monastery  perhaps  developed  into  the  univer- 
sity; but  the  days  of  crusades,  knight-errantry,  and 
the  Inquisition  have  passed  away.  No  longer  do 
the  most  of  the  leading  thinkers  of  the  genera- 
tion gather  themselves  in  groups  in  cloistered 
walls  or  even  university  halls,  while  the  great 
mass  assemble  about  them  to  be  bought  and  sold 
with  the  cattle,  and  housed,  and  fed,  and  milked, 
and  shorn.  As  the  striae  on  the  bed-rock,  and 
the  boulders  on  the  plains  and  hillsides  betoken 
the  long-passed  glacial  age,  so  the  ruins  of  mon- 
asteries and  castles  in  western  Europe  are  traces 
of  a  social  condition  as  truly  forever  past  as  the 
age  of  the  icthyosaurus  and  pterodactyl  in  the 
red  mud  of  ancient  marshes  and  forests. 

But  the  castellated  agewitnessed  the  beginnings 
of  universities.  Are  they,  too,  to  become  extinct 
as  one  of  the  relics  of  feudalism  ? 

Our  own  age  has  its  peculiar  atmosphere,  and 
we,  being  to  the  manor  bom,  exult  in  it.  We 
roll  on  our  railways,  toss  on  our  steamboats,  blow 
lip  and  wash  down  mountains,  speculate  in  fancy 
stocks,  read  our  newspapers,  discuss  star  mail 
routes  and  civil  service  reforms,  politics,  philoso- 
phy, agnosticism  and  religion,  and  flatter  ourselves 
that  the  world  has  lately  reached  its  maximum. 
Certainly  the  times  change  and  we  with'  them. 
But  what  of  universities  in  this  rolling,  crashing, 
grinding  age  ?     Will  they  soon  be  left  to  be  gazed 


at,  covered  with  debris,  to  be  investigated  by 
future  archeologists ?  What  is  a  university?  I  do 
not  pause  to  determine  what  the  word  may  first 
have  signified,  or  ought  to  signify;  but  to  us  now, 
what  body  and  soul  does  it  present  to  our  imagin- 
ation? 

It  is  easy  to  say  what  it  is  not.  It  is  not  the 
place  by  eminence,  or  one  of  a  few  places  only, 
ail  of  one  kind,  where  nearly  all  the  original  think- 
ers of  the  race  are  congregated.  It  is  not  the 
spot  where  men  still,  like  Abelard,  the  Friar 
Bacon,  Huss,  Luther,  andWyc'ifFe  project  upon  the 
world  nearly  all  the  thought  that  gives  fashion  to 
the  times.  Thought  is  no  longer  the  privilege 
only  of  a  few.  The  world  is  full  of  aroused  mind. 
Were  mind  proved  to  be  only  some  sublimated 
form  of  matter  we  might  begin  to  fear  that  the 
whole  globe  would  jxt  be  evaporated  and  trans- 
lated into  a  dream. 

There  is  more  aroused  thought  now  in  a  single 
State  of  our  Union  than  there  was  in  the  entire 
Roman  Empire  in  the  days  even  of  Augustus 
Caesar.  Had  we  a  psychometer  to  measure  soul- 
force,  as  a  thermometer  measures  active  heat,  we 
should  find  that  the  world  of  mind  in  the  human 
race  has  undergone  greater  revolutions  than  the 
material  globe,  and  that  never  before  was  there 
such  a  manifestation  of  original  thought  as  now. 
Not  ohly  in  schools,  but  elsewhere,  thinkers  of 
every  grade  associate  themselves  in  parties  too 
numerous  to  be  remembered.    Books  are  so  mul- 


titudinous  that  ere  long  a  large  library  will  be 
deemed  a  nuisance;  periodicals  of  every  season, 
trom  the  annual  to  the  semi-daily,  perhaps  soon 
to  be  followed  by  the  hourly,  force  themselves 
like  flies  upon  our  attention;  all  are  taught  to 
read ;  the  wildest  theories  have  their  propagators. 

Nor  are  universities  now  recognized  as  endowed 
with  authority  to  determine  infallibly  between 
truth  and  error,  and  to  impose  their  decisions 
upon  the  community. 

But  universities  are  needed  in  the  present  age 
and  in  America,  if  possible,  more  than  ever  before. 
To  regulate  rather  than  originate,  to  discriminate, 
classify,  select,  and  reject,  to  value  and  stamp,  is 
becoming  constantly  a  greater  demand  and  neces- 
sity. The  world  is  running  wild  with  disjointed 
thought;  and  honest  youths  are  lost  in  a  wild 
babel  of  conflicting  claimants.  Can  there  be  no 
guide?  A  university  by  common  consent  is  un- 
derstood to  be  the  highest  of  all  schools  or  collect  - 
ions  of  men  who  claim  to  be  teachers  and  con- 
ductors in  all  the  pathways  of  mental  and  mater- 
ial investigation.  The  faculty  and  their  associates 
in  instruction  profess  to  be  competent  to  instruct 
in  their  respective  lines,  and  conununicate  all  that 
can  be  taught.  They  really  constitute  the  uni- 
versity. The  incorporation,  endowment,  libraries, 
and  apparatus  of  everj^  kind,  are  simply  to  aid 
them  in  their  high  vocation. 

Now  tor  what  are  these  institutions  most 
needed  ?     Not  simply  for  original  investigation. 
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In  the  modem  arousement  of  intellect,  stimulated 
by  the  renown  of  discoverers  and  inventors,  and 
by  the  great  wealth  which  is  often  the  prize  of  a 
new  application  of  science  or  art  to  material 
products,  original  thought  has  become  a  weed 
that  obtrudes  itself  into  every  garden.  Associa- 
tions devoted  to  every  kind  of  investigation,  and 
rewards  offered  for  every  valuable  increment  to 
human  power,  sufficiently  stimulate  the  fever  for 
originality  of  expression  and  action. 

Are  universities  needed  simply  to  enable  youth 
who  have  passed  through  the  prescribed  curricu- 
lum of  a  lower  school  to  proceed  indefinitely  fur- 
ther under  the  leadership  of  trained  guides  in  well 
defined  and  unvarying  pathways  nearly  the  same 
for  ages,  as  in  China,  always  looking  backward, 
and  hostile  to  the  ever-varying  demands  of  the 
outer  world  ?  Certainly  this  is  not  the  ideal  of 
an  American  university. 

There  can  be  no  authoritv  from  without  or 
above  arbitrarily  to  make  universities  what  it  con- 
ceives they  should  be.  Like  agriculture  and  man- 
ufactures, art,  science,  and  human  government, 
they  must  become,  under  the  free  action  of  de- 
mand and  supply,  and  experiment,  and  failure  and 
success,  what  the  forces  of  human  endeavor  shall 
make  them.  But  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  form 
a  clear  idea  of  what  they  ought  to  be  and  do. 
First,  undoubtedly  they  are  to  teach  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  those  who  have  still  time  to  spend  chiefly 
in   learning  and  in  being  taught.      Second,   un- 


doubtedly  they  should  encourage  the  greatest 
degree  and  varieties  of  original  investigation, 
needed  b)'  those  whose  function  it  is  to  teach  what 
is  already  known,  and  also  how  to  investigate. 
Third,  and  chief,  they  should  show  the  true  value 
or  relative  values  of  al!  knowledge  and  art  of  all 
kinds,  ancient  and  modern,  and  be  able  to  aid  stu- 
dents to  determine  what  they  need  to  know,  as  well 
as  to  guide  them  after  the  track  is  chosen. 

Ideally,  the  last  demand  is  first  and  highest. 
Perfection  in  it  implies  omniscience  and  absolute 
justice  and  unlimited  benevolence.  Therefore,  to 
a  university  made  up  of  fallible  men  :t  is  forever 
unattainable.  Nevertheless  it  is  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  aim  at  perfection.  What  and  why,  as 
well  as  how  to  study,  require  investigation. 

There  may  yet  come  a  recoil  against  science 
and  art  and  culture,  so  called,  as  against  religion; 
and  then  universities  will  be  needed  to  stand  in 
the  breach,  as  the  church  stands  against  secularism 
and  animalism.  Symptoms  of  this  possible  on- 
slaught of  refined  barbarism  are  not  wanting;  and 
indeed,  in  other  ages,  it  has  frequently  appeared, 
with  the  usual  variations  in  form,  but  always 
tending  to  disintegration  and  destruction.  Civili- 
zations have  had  their  ebbs  and  subsidences  and 
destructions;  and  perhaps  the  noisy  and  preten- 
tious utilitarianism  of  the  nineteenth  century  may 
follow  their  example.    If  so,  what  is  to  follow  i 

There  are  many  who  seriously  question  the 
value  ol  popular  education.     By  some  it  is  claimed 
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that  our  public  schools  actually  increase  the 
aggregate  of  discontent  and  crime.  How  long 
before  a  graver  charge  may  be  brought  against 
our  higher  schools?  If  the  outcome  of  honest 
thought  is  pessimism,  why  should  the  world  hurry 
the  catastrophe?  If  rotting  must  follow  ripening, 
why  be  anxious  for  the  harvest  ?  If  all  material 
nature  is  as  destitute  of  plan  and  design  as  the 
disorderly  mixture  in  the  refuse  of  a  kitchen 
thrown  into  a  slop  barrel,  why  should  scientists 
spend  their  own  time  and  ask  the  attention  of 
others  to  stirring  it  up  unnecessarily?  If  nominal- 
ism be  really  the  true  philosophy,  and  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  beyond  names,  why  should 
men  puzzle  themselves  to  create  and  quarrel  over 
classifications  which  are  simpl)'  hallucinations? 
If  all  things  are  evolved  without  an  Evolver,  and 
in  the  last  analysis,  evolution  and  devolution,  im- 
provement and  abasement,  sanity  and  insanity  are 
identical,  why  harass  ourselves  with  what  has 
no  beginning,  nor  ending,  nor  form,  nor  reason, 
nor  soul?  If  scientific  and  metaphysical  and 
rehgious  discussions  alike  are  as  worthless  as  the 
chattering  of  apes,  wh)'  persist  in  the  chattering? 
Ought  not  the  commune,  the  great  all  of  humanity 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  common  sense,  to 
determine  how  much  and  how  little  of  this  amuse- 
ment to  allow,  and  take  efficient  means  to  enforce 
its  will? 

These  interrogatories  suggest  the  proper  func- 
tions of  universities.     The}'  ought  to  be  fountains 
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of  the  soundest,  highest,  and  best  of  thought  and 
culture  to  the  people.  They  should  fear  nothing 
so  much  as  either  inferiority  or  bewilderment. 
Thev  should  not  shrink  from  the  most  difficult  of 
problems;  they  should  have  courage.  They 
should  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the 
valuable  and  the  unessential,  and  honestly  and 
bravely  defend  the  best.  If  they  do  this  they  will 
never  become  obsolete. 

During  the  palmiest  days  of  European  universi- 
ties, when  confessedly  they  exerted  their  greatest 
power  as  guides  of  the  nations,  the  wonderful 
writings  of  Aristotle  were  studied  with  a 
reverence  that  almost  betokened  a  belief  in  their 
inspiration.  Perhaps  the  reaction  against  them, 
begun  by  Lord  Bacon,  has  led  to  too  great 
neglect  of  some  of  the  subjects  discussed  by  the 
great  Stagirite,  the  most  comprehensive  mind,  take 
it  for  all  in  all,  that  has  appeared  among  men. 
No  better  discipline  could  now  be  received  than 
to  examine  thoroughly  his  general  outline  of  all 
thought,  with  the  illustrations  and  corrections  and 
enlargements  of  history.  And  why  should  not 
all  our  students  in  the  university  be  aided 
thoroughly  to  trace  out  the  wonderful  power  in 
the  world,  alike  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth 
and  exf>ectation,  followed  by  the  Christian  faith 
and  virtue  and  philanthropy,  as  well  as  the  effects 
of  Grecian  philosophy,  Roman  law,  medieval  art 
and  modern  discovery  and  investigation  ? 

Universities  that  neglect  the  highest    problems 
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are  gradually  digging  their  own  graves,  and  pre- 
paring themselves  to  be  bowed  out  of  the  com- 
pany of  recognized  factors  of  the  world.  There 
is  an  instinct  that  demands  leadership.  The 
people  seek  to  find  and  follow  creators.  To 
elect  is  not  to  create,  but  to  find  and  designate 
and  acknowledge.  It  matters  not  how  our 
universities  may  be  established,  whether  by  indi- 
viduals, associations,  the  church,  or  the  state;  but 
when  established  we  desire  them  to  be  in  advance 
of  their  founders,  as  we  desire  a  president  to  be 
superior  to  •those  who  appoint  him.  Whether  in 
the  constitution,  written  or  by  common  consent, 
there  should  be  a  wide  range  for  benevolent  ac- 
tivity. The  university  is  created  to  be  an  investi- 
gator, sifter,  and  promulgator  oi  sound  thought. 
It  should  rather  be  creative  than  destructive, 
though  each  aim  is  necessary.  It  should  and  will 
attract  to  itself  the  sympathy  of  the  best  minds, 
by  its  evident  honesty  of  purpose  and  unquestioned 
strength. 

I  do  not  therefore  regard  universities  as  in 
danger  of  becoming  obsolete.  Society  can  never 
outgrow  them.  They  are  as  eternal  as  the  race. 
They  are  practically  schools  with  no  upward 
limitation,  and  they  will  be  needed  as  long  as 
there  is  truth  to  discover  and  men   to  be  taught. 

But  nothing  unchangeable  is  permanent  in 
exact  form.  Whatever  is  to  abide  must  accom- 
modate itself  to  ever  varying  demands.  Is  there 
not  a  demand  in  American  society  which  perhaps 
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universities,  better  than  any  other  agency,  might 
volunteer  to  supply ! 

Is  there  not  needed  a  comprehensive,  impartial 
summing  up  from  time  to  time  of  the  thought, 
discovery,  aims,  and  ability  of  the  times,  which, 
compactly  and  lucidly  set  forth,  would  direct  the 
great  leaders  of  the  people  in  Church  and  State  ? 
Whence  could  this  come  so  properly  as  from  a 
university  ? 

Such  problems  as  the  proper  adjustment  of 
appointed  to  elected  officers  in  this  great  republic, 
conunonly  called  the  civil  service  reform,  or  the 
relations  of  mining  to  agricultural  industry  in 
California,  where  they  seem  to  oppose  each 
other;  or  the  great  question  of  a  proper  adjust- 
ment of  American  civilization  to  Asiatic  emigra- 
tion, call  for  a  comprehensive  and  lucid  setting 
forth  that  should  be  so  thorough,  so  clear  and  so 
honest,  that,  however  much  criticised,  its  truth 
would  be  acknowledged  and  in  course  of  time  its 
recommendations  would  be  obeyed.  Now,  I  ask, 
whence  could  this  come  so  well  as  from  a  univer- 
sity? 

But  I  have  no  room  in  an  address  to  elaborate 
these  suggestions.  Permit  me  to  say  that  I  have 
been  too  long  engaged  in  university  life  not  to  be 
in  full  sympathy  with  it.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
and  great  pleasure  to  labor  for  and  in  perhaps  the 
strongest,  because  the  oldest  and  best  managed  of 
our  State  Universities,  while  it  was  passing 
through  some  of  its  hardest  experience.     It  con- 
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quered  a  position  universally  regarded  as  victori- 
ous and  felicitous.  It  has  frequently  demonstrat- 
ed its  right  to  live.  I  can  see  also  the  peculiar 
incentives  and  difficulties  of  such  an  institution  in 
this  State. 

From  one  point  of  view  our  State  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  world.  It  is  the  product  of  the  old- 
est thought,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  the  best. 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  "Vestiges  of 
Creation,"  half  a  century  ago,  well  said :  "The 
United  States  might  be  expected  to  make  no  great 
way  in  civilization  till  they  be  full}'  peopled  to  the 
Pacific;  and  it  might  not  be  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  when  that  event  has  occurred  the  great- 
est civilization  of  that  vast  territory  will  be  found 
in  the  peninsula  of  California,  and  the  narrow 
strip  of  country  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains." 
This  certainly  is  a  sagacious  prophecy,  probably 
of  a  Scotchman.  The  peninsula  of  California  as 
5'et  makes  no  great  impression  on  the  world.  Per- 
haps it  will  soon  be  heard  like  the  cracker  of  a 
whip.  But  "the  narrow  strip  of  country  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains,"  not  so  very  narrow  after 
all  if  Scotland  is  to  be  taken  as  a  measuring  line, 
is  fast  filling  up.  We  are  beginning  to  conquer 
a  place  in  the  attention  of  the  world;  we  are 
conscious  of  a  destiny  to  come. 

With  this  view,  in  common  with  you  all,  I  hope 
for  a  noble  development  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  of  our  Pacific  Coast. 
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And  among  them  all,  none  has  a  grander  op- 
portunity than  this  University  of  California.  Here 
on  this  beautiful  ba}',  with  the  great  arms  of  the 
State  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  and  the  conti- 
nent behind  it,  and  already  strongly  founded,  I 
trust  it  will  be  conspicuous  among  its  associates, 
the  leader  of  leaders,  the  mother  of  well  trained 
intellects  and  hearts,  and  worthy  of  honorable 
mention  and  memory  among  the  renowned  uni- 
versities of  the  leading  nations  in  the  world. 
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PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF   CALIFORNIA. 


[A  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University,  held  July,  1897.] 

I  SHOULD  explain  at  the  outset  that  I  specify  the  Uni. 
versity  of  California  in  what  follows,  not  because  what  I 
say  is  peculiar  to  it,  but  because  I  am  addressing  myself  ex- 
clusively to  University  of  California  people,  wholly  in  the 
interest  of  the  University  of  California.  My  remarks  would 
apply  equally  well  to  other  American  Universities,  but  with 
these  I  am  in  no  wise  concerned  at  present. 

I  should  further  explain  that  I  mean  by  professional  edu- 
cation any  education  that  will  be  direct  ''stock  in  trade'*  to 
its  possessor  as  a  vocation;  and  in  which  the  intellectual  so 
largely  predominates  over  the  manipulative  as  to  imply 
a  long  systematic  course  of  mental  discipline  for  its  aquisition. 

The  term  as  thus  defined  is  very  comprehensive.  The 
sections  of  our  University  that  are  devoted  to  it  are  the  follow- 
iog:  (i)  the  departments  to  which  the  term  professional  is 
usually  restricted,  viz.,  those  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry, 
pharmacy,  and  veterinary  medicine;  (2)  the  colleges  and  de- 
partments at  Berkeley  usually  designated  as  technical,  viz., 
those  of  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering,  and  for 
the  most  part  those  of  agriculture  and  chemistry;  (3)  the 
graduate  department  at  Berkeley. 

On  the  inclusion  of  the  graduate  department  among  the 
professional  departments  I  must  dwell  briefly.  That  its  essen- 
tial nature  places  it  here  may  not  be  obvious  to  those  whose 


attention  has  never  been  especially  fixed  on  the  subject 
There  are  two  professions  for  which  it  fits  students;  viz., 
that  of  the  teacher,  and  that  of  the  investigator.  As  a  rule 
the  two  are  combined  ia  the  purposes  of  each  student;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  necessarily  so.  It  is  true  that  many 
students  in  the  department  have  no  intention  of  becoming 
either— they  merely  aim  at  extending  their  knowledge  beyond 
the  limits  of  sub-baccalaureate  study.  But  the  goal  set  in  the 
department,  the  visible  sign  of  which  is  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  is  the  preparation  of  the  student  to  pursue 
some  branch  of  knowledge  as  a  life  business,  and  to  prepare 
him  to  teach  in  this  field  if  he  elect  to  do  so.  The  young 
man  or  woman  committed  to  the  winning  of  the  Ph.  D.  is 
just  as  much  committed  to  a  learned  specialty  for  a  vocation 
as  is  the  one  who  is  working  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law 
or  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

The  recognition  of  this  fact  is  important,  not  only  to  those 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  graduate  department,  but 
also  to  those  in  whose  hands  is  the  management  of  the  various 
other  professional  departments.  The  problems  involved  in  their 
maintenance  and  development  are  alike  for  all  in  many  points. 
Questions  of  the  arrangement  of  studies  in  the  academic 
department  with  reference  to  professional  studies;  of  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  in  research  in  various  fields  of  knowl- 
edge, as  for  example  in  politics,  between  the  graduate  and  the 
law  departments,  or  in  anatomy  or  physiology  between  the 
graduate  and  medical  departments;  of  the  promotion  of  ad- 
vanced study  and  research  through  stipends,  prizes,  etc. — 
these  and  many  other  questions  have  much  in  common  for  all 
these  departments. 

In  no  particular  has  the  University  of  California  .  broken 
more  completely  with  tradition  than  in  its  relation  to  pro- 
fessional education.  This  break  is  two-fold  in  nature;  it  con- 
sists firsts  in  the  almost  entire  neglect  of  the  three  great  time- 
honored  professions,  /.  ^.,  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine; 
and  second^  in  the  admission  to  its  organization  and  care  of 
forms  of  professional  education  wholly  foreign  to  the  tradi* 
tional  idea  of  a  university. 


The  great  prototypal  universities  of  the  middle  ages, 
particularly  those  of  continental  Europe,  may  be  said  to  have 
existed  for  the  ancient  professions.  They  were  very  little 
concerned  with  general  culture  in  the  sense  in  which  we  of 
to-day  understand  the  term. 

The  fame  of  Bologna,  for  example,  during  the  period  of  its 
supreme  greatness,  was  in  its  law  faculty,  while  Paris,  for 
the  first  centuries  of  its  existence,  cultivated  theology  to  an 
extent  that  threw  all   other  sciences  far  into  the  background. 

Most  of  the  old  universities  provided  studies  and  offered 
degrees  in  arts,  it  is  true;  but  without  exception,  almost,  these 
were  regarded  as  preliminary  to  studies  in  the  "Higher 
Faculties;"  /.  e.,  the  faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine. 

**The  great  work,"  says  Rashdall,  **of  the  universities  of 
Southern  Europe,  at  least,  was  the  training  of  educated 
lawyers:  the  influence  of  Bologna  and  of  the  universities 
generally,  meant  the  influence  of  the  lawyer  class  upon  society 
and  political  life." 

What  was  true  of  the  great  parental  universities  in  this 
particular,  has  remained  true  to  a  very  great  extent,  to  the 
present  time. 

The  German  universities,  for  instance,  and  these  are  the 
type  of  practically  all  modern  universities  of  continental 
Europe,  excepting  those  of  Prance  and  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
are  professional  almost  exclusively.  The  philosophical 
faculty  has  no  other  aim,  primarily,  than  the  making  of  pro- 
fessional scholars  and  teachers;  and  the  faculties  of  theology, 
medicine  and  law  are  as  essentially  and  as  organically  parts 
of  the  university  as  is  the  philosophical  faculty. 

The  parental  universities  have  always  considered  it  their 
business  to  attend  to  professional  education  first  and  foremost, 
and  to  let  general  culture  take  care  of  itself,  so  far  as  any 
direct  concern  on  their  part  should  go,  through  well  educated 
professional  men. 

The  University  of  California,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made 
it  its  business  to  attend  to  general  culture  first  and  foremost, 
and  to  let  professional  education,  at  least  so  far  as  the  ancient 
professions  are  concerned,  take  care  of  itself.     All  that  it  has 
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done  for  professional  education  has  been  for  the  new  pro- 
fessions— the  professions  which  the  old  universities  knew 
nothing  about;  i.  e.,  those  of  engineering,  etc  Until  now  that 
the  buildings  for  the  affiliated  colleges  are  being  erected,  the 
University  of  California,  as  a  university  created  and  supported 
by  and  for  the  State,  has  expended  practically  nothing  in  money, 
time,  or  eflTort  on  the  ancient  professions.  Upon  the  new  pro- 
fessions, on  the  other  hand,  it  has  expended  lavishly  in  all 
these.  What  the  parent  universities  did  and  are  doing  with 
greatest  expenditure,  ours  has  neglected  wholly.  What  they 
expend  nothing  upon,  we  foster  at  the  greatest  cost  of  all. 

My  statement  that  in  no  particular  has  our  university 
broken  more  completely  with  tradition  than  in  its  attitude 
toward  professional  education  is  surely  justified. 

So  much  by  way  of  comparison  of  our  youthful  university 
with  its  ancestors.  Does  this  comparison  reveal  in  it 
weakness  and  defect  only?  By  no  means.  I  for  one 
cannot  doubt  that  the  ideals  which  underlie  the  University  of 
California  tire  better  on  the  whole  than  those  which  underlie 
European  universities.  They  conform  more  nearly,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  alone  progress 
toward  the  highest  civilization  is  possible. 

But  in  departing  thus  widely  from  our  ancestry  in  our  treat* 
ment  of  the  old  professions  I  am  sure  we  have  gone  radically 
wrong;  not  by  deliberate  choosing,  to  be  sure,  but  wrong 
nevertheless. 

The  character  of  our  university,  in  common  with  that  of 
others  in  this  country,  particularly  the  state  universities,  has 
been  determined  less  by  choice  than  by  necessity.  Peculiar 
conditions  rather  than  careful  planning  and  strong  executing 
have  been  largely  the  guiding  factors  in  its  growth;  and 
iustification  of  many  things  about  it  must  be  sought  in  the  fact 
that  on  the  whole  it  has  responded  to  the  requirements  of  our 
community  rather  than  that  it  has  gone  according  to  the  best 
light  of  history  and  of  abstract  principles.  Expediency  alone  can 
justify  our  expenditure,  for  example,  of  thousands  of  dollars  an- 
nually on  agriculture  and  nothing  on  medicine;  or  of  large  sums 
on  elementary  instruction  in  languages,  while  it  is  well  nigh  im- 


possible  to  elevate  students  to  the  plane  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
because  of  the  meagemess  of  the  university  library.  I  deem 
it  important  to  dwell  a  moment  on  the  question  of  the  nature 
and  fullness  of  this  justification.  If  I  estimate  it  rightly  it 
ought,  when  fully  appreciated,  to  quite  disarm  the  harsh 
charge  sometimes  made  of  willful  indifference  toward  the  pro- 
fessional departments  on  the  part  of  those  supreme  in  power 
in  the  university. 

It  is  deserving  of  the  highest  consideration  because  it  is 
rooted  in  a  conviction  so  fundamental  in  our  public  mind  as 
to  be  rather  part  of  the  very  ground-work  of  our  thinking  on 
business,  political  and  social  affairs,  than  a  set  doctrine,  that 
popular  education  is  absolutely  essential  to  personal  and 
national  life  and  happiness. 

With  minds  thus  organized,  the  builders  of  our  university, 
keenly  conscious  of  the  enormous  demands  upon  them,  and  of 
the  limited  funds  in  their  hands  with  which  to  meet  these  de- 
mands, have  concentrated  every  ounce  of  available  force,  every 
cent  of  funds,  on  the  supreme  object,  and  have,  unconsciously 
rather  than  consciously,  argued  that  so  long  as  professional 
education  could  be  taken  care  of,  in  whatever  way,  by  the 
professions  themselves,  it  would  not  do  for  them  to  divert  any 
of  the  precious  funds  in  their  charge  to  this  purpose.  But  our 
claim  to  complete  justification  through  expediency  in  this 
must  be  denied  us  if  we  would  seek  to  make  the  same  justifi- 
cation perpetual. 

Our  university  contains  here  a  serious  defect.  This  is  clear 
to  all  who  thoroughly  know  it  as  it  is,  and  as  it  must  be  to  be 
of  the  highest  good  to  California. 

What  can  be  done  about  it  ?  That  is  the  question  by  which 
we  are  at  this  moment  confronted.  Remedial  measures  must 
come  from  at  least  three  directions,  viz.,  from  the  President 
and  Faculties,  from  the  President  and  Regency,  and  from  the 
Alumni. 

Prom  the  first  must  come  a  clear  statement  of  needs,  and  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  measures  that  naturally  fall  to 
them  for  execution.  To  them  will,  of  course,  belong 
all  matters  pertaining  to  instruction,  as  questions  of  prelimi- 
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nary  studies;  of  the  nattire  and  value  of  studies  from  the  cul- 
tural, and  from  the  profiessional  points  of  view;  of  tests  and 
standards  of  scholarship;  of  the  bestowal  of  honors,  prizes, 
fellowships,  etc.,  for  research;  of  the  publication  of  results  of 
investigations;  and  numerous  others. 

As  an  instance  of  what  may  result  from  cooperation  between 
different  faculties,  I  would  point  to  the  six-year  academic- 
medical  course  of  study  recently  established,  and  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  near  future,  if  development  is  as  it  should  be, 
cooperation  between  the  medical  and  the  graduate  departments 
in  the  biological-medical  field  will  be  effected  that  will  be  of 
the  highest  advantage  to  both  and  to  science. 

As  to  the  president  and  regency  after  the  reformation,  ail 
the  professional  departments  will  then  stand  on  the  same 
basis,  and  will  be  subject  to  the  same  management  and 
care  from  them  as  now  prevail  with  the  academic  and  some  of 
the  professional  departments.  This  is  a  brief  statement  on 
this  point.  It  means  much,  however.  It  means  among  other 
things  that  all  appointments  to  the  teaching  staffs  will  be  actu- 
ally and  not  nominally  made  by  this  body.  It  means,  further, 
that  the  handling  of  all  funds,  including  the  imposition  of 
tuition  fees,  will  be  by  it.  In  these  two  particulars  will  con- 
sist the  most  radical,  probably  also  the  most  important,  de- 
parture from  the  present  order.  Should  the  point  here  be 
raised  that  there  are,  in  case  of  some  of  the  departments,  no- 
tably that  of  the  law,  organic  bars  against  these  changes, 
the  reply  is  that  while  this  cannot  be  denied  these  are  less 
formidable  than  commonly  supposed,  and  have  been  less  pre- 
judicial to  the  university  than  various  other  causes  that  are 
not  organic.  Any  one  who  has  attentively  considered  the 
subject  will  agree  with  me,  I  believe,  that  were  all  obstacles 
removed  other  than  constitutional  ones  that  have  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  right  relationship  between  the  professional  depart- 
ments and  the  University  as  a  whole,  and  the  right  attitude  of 
the  university  toward  professional  education;  and  that  were  the 
really  organic  difficulties  themselves  whittled  down  as  much  as 
possible,  the  highway  of  future  development  would  not  be  very 
seriously  obstructed.     In  the  matter,  for  example,  of  the  com- 


pensation  of  teachers  in  the  affiliated  colleges,  a  thing  without 
doubt  second  in  importance  to  none  other,  there  certainly  is 
no  organic  difficnlty  in  the  way.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
State  Constitution,  in  the  organic  act  of  the  university,  or  in 
the  conditions  of  affiliation  that  would  prevent  the  Regents 
from  paying  for  instruction  from  University  money  had  they 
enough  of  it  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

I  hold  the  alumni  as  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  future 
upbuilding  of  the  professional  departments  for  several  reasons. 
The  general  fact  of  the  graduate's  indebtedness  to  and  affec- 
tion for  hi^  alma  mater  would  in  itself  warrant  this.  But 
there  are  other  and  perhaps  stronger  reasons.  The  graduate 
of  a  professional  college  is  concerned  in  the  standing  and 
progress  of  his  alma  mater  in  a  way  that  does  not  hold,  at 
least  with  the  same  force,  for  the  graduate  of  a  purely  culture- 
giving  college.  For  him  they  have  a  direct  professional  and 
pecuniary  value.  Every  conspicuous  achievement  with  which 
the  name  of  a  medical  college,  for  example,  is  connected,  is 
an  advantage  to  every  graduate  of  that  college,  as  well  if  made 
years  after  as  before  or  during  his  own  student  days.  It 
matters  not  how  many  miles  or  years  may  separate  him 
from  his  college,  if  great  things  are  being  done  there  he  is,  or 
may  be,  a  participant  in  them  to  some  degree.  He  learns 
them  with  greater  interest  and  certainty  and  zeal  than  he 
^otherwise  would;  they  make  him  feel  his  own  powers,  and 
they  stimulate  him  to  more  and  better  effort,  and  his  profes- 
sional success  is  thus  contributed  to.  Furthermore,  the  public 
that  knows  a  college  to  be  strong  and  up-to-date  is  ready  to 
attribute  something  of  the  same  qualities  to  its  graduates  of 
however  long  standing.  So  from  motives  of  self-interest  pro- 
fessional men — and  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  saying  medical 
men  in  particular — may  well  afford  to  work  for  the  upbuilding 
of  alma  mater. 

The  most  immediate  reason,  however,  for  looking  to  our  pro- 
fessional alumni  as  a  chief  source  of  help  is  the  fact  of  their 
large  part  in  the  management  of  the  professional  departments. 
This  reaches  its  culmination  in  the  college  of  pharmacy  where 
the  board  of  directors  is  appointed  by  the  alumni  association 
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of  the  college.  While  in  no  other  case  are  the  powers  of  the 
alumni  so  great  or  direct  as  here,  they  are  certainly  important 
in  all.  To  the  alumni  bodies  therefore  we  may  look  not  only  for 
important  cooperative  aid  in  all  cases  in  carrying  forward 
measures  tor  the  good  of  the  departments,  put  on  foot  and 
o£5cially  led  by  regents  and  faculties,  but  in  some  cases  for 
the  initiation  and  prosecution  of  such  measures  by  the  bodies 
themselves.  In  this  we  may  expect  much  from  the  newly 
organized  ''Associated  Alumni  of  the  University." 

In  speaking  of  the  sources  of  growfh-force  of  the  profess- 
ional departments,  I  have  also  briefly  indicated  some  of 
the  things  on  which  these  forces  will  be  exerted.  Much 
more  deserves  to  be  said  under  this  head.  Time,  however, 
will  permit  me  to  dwell  only  on  two  or  three  points  that  are 
paramount  in  importance.  First  among  these  is  undoubtedly 
the  problem  of  funds.  This  one  problem  may  be  said  to  be 
the  only  one  concerning  the  graduate  department.  Lo- 
cated as  this  department  is  at  the  central  seat  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  being  strictly  an  organic  part  of  the  university,  and 
hence  a  fully  accepted  child  of  the  State,  its  defects  are,  we 
are  warranted  in  believing,  all  of  a  character  that  would  rem- 
edy themselves  were  this  one  weakness  removed.  How  seri- 
ous this  weakness  is  only  those  can  fully  know  on  whose  im- 
mediate efforts  the  work  and  growth  of  the  department  depend. 

Great  as  is  the  need  of  money  by  the  professional  depart- . 
ments  located  in  San  Francisco,  in  some  respects  it  is  less  vital 
to  them  than  to  this.  The  field  of  medicine,  for  example,  is 
indeed  infinite,  but  its  infinity  is,  so  to  speak,  in  one  direction 
only,  while  that  occupied  by  this  department  is  infinite  in 
every  direction. 

It  represents,  or  should  represent,  every  aspect  of  pure 
knowledge  and  research  in  their  highest  reaches.  What 
this  means  in  terms  of  money-needs  it  requires  some  boldness 
to  tell,  especially  to  those  from  whom  the  money  must  be 
expected  to  come.  I  am  sure,  to  illustrate,  that  any  well 
informed  university  man  will  admit  my  estimate  to  be 
reasonable  when  I  say  that  the  entire  annual  income 
of  the  University  of  California,   amounting  now  to   about 
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$350|000  would  have  to  be  expended  on  its  library  alone  for 
a  number  of  years  to  make  it  what  the  library  of  a  graduate 
department  really  ought  to  be. 

Then,  such  a  library  once  built,  a  yearly  income  of  $50,000 
would  be  necessary  to  keep  it  fully  up  to  date;  i.  e.,  to  man  it, 
add  such  books,  new  and  old,  as  would  be  requisite,  and  to 
maintain  its  subscription  list  As  it  is  we  consider  ourselves 
fortunate  when,  in  a  single  3rear,  our  library  gets  $8,500  for 
all  purposes.  What  sums  would  be  required  to  build  and 
maintain  an  entire  department  of  such  grade  we  need  not  now 
venture  to  estimate.  Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  im- 
press upon  you  of  the  medical  department  who  are  ambitious 
for  its  growth,  and  are  zealously  laboring  to  this  end,  but  who 
feel  at  times  the  difficulties  confronting  you  to  be  peculiarly 
great  and  obstinate,  that  in  reality  we  who  are  charged  with 
the  upbuilding  of  the  graduate  department  have  quite  as  heavy 
a  contract  on  our  hands. 

But  the  money  question  is  also  certainly  one  of  the  most 
serious  for  the  professional  departments  other  than  the  gradu- 
ate. It  is  demonstrable  that  professional  education,  particularly 
in  medicine  at  this  era  of  its  progress,  cannot  reach  its  highest 
level  while  its  financial  maintenance  is  wholly,  or  even  largely, 
dependent  upon  student  fees,  especially  if  these  are  imposed 
by  the  teachers  themselves. 

This  level  can  be  reached  only  when  the  work  of  formal 
instruction  is  associated  with  original  investigation  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  advanced  students;  and  how  good  so  ever 
the  spirit  and  intent  may  be,  this  kind  of  work,  of  a  really 
high  order,  is  absolutely  impossible  on  a  self-supporting  finan- 
cial basis. 

It  is  only  in  the  broad  and  in  the  long  run  that  modern  sci- 
entific investigation  can  be  counted  on  to  pay  in  money  values; 
and  even  then  its  highest  pay  is  in  other  kinds  of  value.  Who 
would  ever  think  of  attempting  to  estimate  in  dollars  the  worth 
of  Pasteur's  researches,  or  of  Koch's,  or  of  Roentgen's  ?  yet 
who  would  contend  for  an  instant  that  the  money  expended 
on  them,  however  great  the  amounts,  was  not  well  expended  ? 
and  who  can  suppose  that  they  would  have  been  carried  out 
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had  tte  doi^  ot  it  ^ftrwiled  on  their  immedimte  commercial 


T6  the  caoodnsiao  tfans  reached  that  imeDdowed  profisssional 
rdaratioo  caaBOt  be  erf*  the  hicfaest  cxder,  die  testimony  of  his- 
tory and  erf*  uarifBifwatiim  cxioditioos,  both  in  this  country 
9Bd  in  ocheis,  fjva  fidl  suppoit.  Instancing  again  medical 
edncatioo  and  Mrdiral  cxiOeKes,  I  call  attention  to  the  obvious 
^Kt  that  Ae  lev  AaKiican  coOq^  which  are  distinctly  lead- 
ers in  the  great  ferward  strides  whidi  medkal  education  is 
making  in  this  country  to-day,  are  the  few  well  endowed  col- 
leges. And  their  rank  in  leadership  is  very  nearly  propor- 
tionate to  the  sixe  of  their  endowments.  The  medical  depart- 
ments of  Johna  Hopkins,  ot  Harvard,  and  of  Colombia 
and  (rf*  the  Universities  of  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan, 
are,  as  yon  w^  know,  ooq^iicnoos  examples  of  this. 

Of  the  ample  suppoit  given  to  medical  education  in  most 
European  countries  by  government,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
sdiools  in  those  countries  as  compared  with  those  in  our  own, 
so  much  has  been  told  us  in  recent  3rears  that  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  superfluous  far  me  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  mat- 
ter now. 

Of  course  I  would  not  deny  for  an  instant  that  much  good 
work  has  been  done,  and  is  still  being  done,  in  professional 
colleges  having  no  other  source  of  revenue  than  student  fees. 
Neither  would  I  contend  that  am^^e  endowment  always  has, 
or  of  necessity  must,  assure  high  excellence  in  every  college 
possessed  of  it.  My  contention  is  this :  All  other  things  being 
initially  equal,  the  fully  or  even  partially  endowed  school  is 
bound  to  be  far  superior  to  the  unendowed  one  ;  and  that  the 
endowed  school  only  is  capable  of  reaching  the  very  best.  And 
as  I  understand  it,  fellow  alumni  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, it  is  the  best  only  that  can  satisfy  our  alma  mater. 

We  must,  then,  have  endowments  to  some  extent,  at  least,' 
for  our  professional  departments. 

Is  this  possible  ?  My  reply  is  that  if  the  three  sources  of 
growth-force  already  mentioned,  viz.,  the  faculties,  the  re- 
gency, and  the  alumni,  all  become  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  it,   it  will   of   course  be  possible.     (I  perhaps    ought  to 
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explain,  that  I  name  these  bodies  in  the  order  not  of  their  im- 
portance and  power,  but  of  the  direction  from  which  action 
must  proceed  in  these  matters.) 

As  to  where  these  endowments  are  to  come  from,  and  how 
they  are  to  come,  I  will  not  now  consider  farther  than  to  ex- 
press the  belief  that  while  private  benefaction  will  probably 
be  the  chief  source,  the  State  ought  to  contribute  something. 
And  here  I  would  call  attenlioo  to  the  fact  that  is  was  clearly 
the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  '* Organic  Act''  of  the 
university  that  the  old  professions  should  fully  share  in  the 
university's  fostering  care  and  support. 

In  section  one  of  this  Act  (approved  March  23,  1868)  we 
find  these  words:  "The  said  University  sha\l  be  under  the 
charge  and  control  of  a  Board  of  Directors,  to  be  known  and 
styled  •  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  California.'  The 
University  shall  have  for  its  design  to  provide  instruction  and 
complete  education  in  all  the  departments  of  science,  litera- 
ture, art,  industrial  and  professional  pursuits,  and  general 
^ucation,  and  also  special  courses  of  instruction  for  the  pro- 
fessions of  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  mining,  military 
science,  civil  engineering,  law,  medicine,  and  commerce,  and 
shall  consist  of  various  colleges,  namelty: 

/j>5/— College  of  Arts ; 

Second—^  College  of  I<etters  ; 

Third— Svioh,  professional  and  other  colleges  as  may  be 
added  thereto  or  connected  therewith." 

From  this  and  various  other  official  utterances  made  during 
the  formative  period  of  the  university,  it  is  clear  that  while  it 
was  expected  that  colleges  and  departments  would  be  added 
by  affiliation,  it  was  still  the  intent  that  such  acquisitions 
should  be  genuinely  parts  of  the  universiy  system. 

But  it  should  be  particularly  pointed  out  that  endowment 
for  these  departments  is  not  so  gigantic  a  matter  as  it  may  at 
first  appear,  especially  when  looked  at  from  the  academic 
standpoint.  In  the  matter  of  salaries,  for  instance,  it  is  not 
necessary — perhaps  not  even  desirable — that  all  teacherships 
in  medicine  should  be  fully  endowed. 

The  general  principle  would  be  that  in  the  science  of  medi- 
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cine,  as  distinguished  from  the  ariof  it;  t\  e,,  in  those  subjects 
dealing  with  basal  facts  and  principles  as  contrasted  with 
those  dealing  with  the  application  of  these  in  the  curing  of 
disease,  the  teachers  should  receive  full  salaries,  while  in 
others  they  need  have  only  partial  salaries,  or  none  at  all. 

Physiology,  for  instance,  is  a  basal  science  for  medicine,  but 
it  is  as  much  a  pure  science  as  phjrsica  or  geology,  and  a  prac- 
ticing physician  can  no  more  keep  abreast  the  developments 
in  one  than  in  the  others.  In  reality,  it  would  be  no  more 
reasonable  to  appoint  a  physician  to  the  chair  of  physics  or 
geology  and  expect  him  to  do  efficient  modem  work  in  it, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  should  depend  on  the  practice  of 
medicine  for  a  livelihood,  than  it  is  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
the  case  of  the  chair  of  physiology.  Indeed,  it  was  not  un- 
usual during  the  early  years  of  the  development  of  chem- 
*  istry  in  the  universities  to  find  the  single  chemist  of  the  entire 
university  a  practicing  physician,  and  connected  primarily 
with  the  medical  faculty. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  of  the  '^  Principles  and  Pnu> 
tice  of  Medicine,''  for  example,  must  of  necessity  be  a  prac- 
titioner, at  least  to  some  extent;  and  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  receive  an  income  from  his 
practice.  In  fact,  it  might  be  unjust  to  those  of  the  profession 
that  received  no  salaries  to  have  to  compete  with  those  who 
did,  and  wha  might  thus  afford  to  practice  without  fees. 

The  number  of  professorships  in  the  medical  faculty  that 
should  be  fully  salaried  is,  therefore,  quite  limited. 

Another  point  on  which  I  must  speak,  though  briefly,  is 
that  touching  university  participation  in  the  management  of 
the  San  Francisco  professional  departments.  By  this  I  mean 
the  participation  of  the  university  through  the  president  and 
regency,  and  the  academic  senate.  This  is  hardly  second 
in  importance  to  the  financial  question.  It  is  entirely  too 
large  to  permit  of  full  discussion  now,  but  a  few  of  the  most 
salient  of  its  many  aspects  may  be  touched. 

Concerning  the  two  departments,  viz.,  the  medical  and 
dental,  that  are  already  most  nearly  organic  parts  of  the  uni- 
versity, I  speak  from  direct  personal  knowledge  when  I  say 
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that  at  least  a  goodly  number  of  those  among  the  £acalties 
and  alumni  most  directly  interested  in  their  welfieu^  are  will- 
ing, even  anxious,  that  just  so  far  as  the  organic  law  will 
permit,  they  shall  be  treated  as  on  the  same  basis,  and  in  the 
same  way,  both  by  the  regents  and  the  academic  senate,  as 
the  departments  at  Berkeley.  In  a  word,  they  want  to  be 
parts  of  the  university  in  reality  as  well 'as  in  name. 

This  sentiment,  I  am  confident,  is  growing,  not  only  in 
these  two,  but  in  all  departments,  those  at  Berkeley  with  the 
rest.  Evidence  of  this  of  a  very  real  character  is  found  in 
the  plan  just  put  into  execution,  of  having  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  the  law  and  medical  departments  take  the  same 
examinations,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  those  applying  for  ad- 
mission to  the  colleges  at  Berkeley;  in  the  plan,  carried  out  for 
the  first  time  last  year,  of  having  but  one  graduation  day  for 
all  the  colleges,  and  that  at  Berkeley,  and  of  holding  a  gen- 
eral alumni  day  during  commencement  week  ;  in  the  efforts, 
some  of  which  have  already  accomplished  their  ends,  toward 
correlating  studies  and  courses  of  study  between  the  San 
Prandsco  and  Berkeley  departments ;  and  finally,  but  perhaps 
most  significant  of  all,  in  the  recent  investigation  undertaken 
by  the  board  of  regents,  through  a  strong  committee,  of  the 
entire  subject  of  affiliation  of  colleges  with  the  university. 

All  this  is  most  hopeful.  It  promises  much  for  the  future, 
I  fully  believe. 

But  the  road  from  promise  to  fulfillment  is  often  long  and 
hard,  and  such  is  sure  to  be  the  case  here.  Much  heavy  lift- 
ing and  strong  pulling  is  going  to  be  necessary,  and  a  thing 
of  downright  importance  for  you  of  the  alumni  to  know  is 
that  your  share  in  this  is  going  to  be  by  no  means  small. 

One  point  more  I  cannot  leave  wholly  untouched.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  medical  interests  of 
the  university  and  of  the  State  that  there  should  be  at  least 
two  or  three  representative  medical  men  on  the  board  of 
regents. 

One  objection  now  made  to  the  assumption  by  the  regents 
of  fall  management  of  the  San  Francisco  colleges  is  that  their 
hands  are  already  full,  and  consequently  that  they  have  no 
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time  to  give  to  the  greatly  augmented  responsibility  which 
this  would  entail. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  duties  of  the  regents  are  now  numer- 
ous and  heavy,  and  that  the  university  and  the  State  are 
already  under  deep  obligations  to  them  for  the  zeal  and  efficiency 
with  which  they  have  met  these  duties.  Nevertheless,  when  one 
looks  upon  the  university  in  the  entirety  of  its  purposes,  as 
these  are  expressly  outlined  in  the  various  official  acts  that 
created  it,  and  clearly  belong  to  it  both  by  its  nature  and 
historic  antecedents,  he  cannot  avoid  questioning  how  the 
regents,  having  once  accepted  the  charge  committed  to  them, 
can  well  refuse  to  attempt,  at  least,  to  carry  it  out  in  its  full- 
ness, even  though  the  task  appear  gigantic. 

And  one  who  looks  at  the  matter  in  this  way  is  naturally 
led  to  suggest  that  the  work-performing  force  of  the  board 
might  be  made  equal  to  all  requirements,  were  the  division  of 
its  labors  carried  out  to  a  still  greater  extent  than  at  present. 
And  it  would  seem  that  this  might  be  done  with  especial  effi- 
cacy, were  the  board,  large  as  it  is,  constituted  of  members 
selected  with  reference  to  their  particular  fitness  for  represent- 
ing a  still  wider  range  than  it  now  does,  of  the  university's 
purposes  and  activities.  The  suggestion  here  made  that  there 
should  be  at  least  two  or  three  medical  men  on  the  board  is, 
of  course,  in  consonance  with  these  views.  I  place  particular 
emphasis  on  the  suggestion  here,  because  if  there  be  any- 
thing worth  while  in  it,  the  medical  profession  itself  should 
recognize  it  most  readily  and  fully,  and  should  be  foremost 
in  advocating  its  adoption.  And  within  the  profession  the 
graduates  of  our  own  college  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  be  especially  interested  and  active. 

Wm.  E.  Rittkr. 
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I  SHOULD  BB  THB  LAST  TO  FOBGBT  OB  DISPABAOB  THB  SBBTICBS 
OF  UNKNOWN  BBNBFACTOBS.  ThBSB  HAYB  IN  ▲  LABOB  DBGBBB 
MADB    LIFB   FOB   US   WHAT   IT   IS.      ThBSB   HAYB   THBIB   OWN  COM- 

mbmobation  whbn  wb  bbcall  thb  pboobb88  of  thb  aobs. 

But  thbbb  abb  othbbs  who  stand  out  as  lbadbbs,  as  bbpbb- 
sbntatiybs.      gifts,  laboubs,  thoughts  of  distingui8hablb 

ANOBSTOBS  GO  TO  SWBLL  OUB  SPIBITUAL  PATBIMONT.  It  MAT 
HAYB  BBBN  BT  SOMB  CONSPICUOUS  WOBK  WHICH  WAS  NOBLT 
SPBBAD  OYEB  A  LIFBTIMB  ;  IT  MAT  HAYB  BBBN  BT  SOMB  SWBBT 
TBAIT  WHICH  WAS  JUST  SBBN  IN  A  CBISIS  OF  TBIAL  ;  BUT  **  HBBB 
AND  THBBB  *'  THBT  HAYB  HBLPBD  US,  AND  IF  WB  ABB  TO  BNJOT 
THB  FULNBSS  OF  THBIB  SBBYICB,  WB  MUST  SOLBMNLT  BBCALL  IT. 

In  DOING  THIS  WB  ABBOOATB  TO  OUBSBLYBS  NO  AUTHOBITT  OF 
FINAL  JUDOMBNT  BT  OBATBFUL  CBLBBBATION. 

—BUhop  Wettcott. 


PreM  of  The  Frledenwald  Company.  Baltimore,  Md. 


HISTORICAL  ADDRESS 


This  is  the  hour  for  congratulation  and  recollections. 
It  is  our  privilege  to  look  backward  over  the  path  of 
half  a  century  and  to  trace  the  steps,  often  slow  but 
never  devious,  by  which  the  penniless,  nameless  and 
homeless  offspring  of  an  ancient  and  vigorous  stock  has 
attained  commanding  influence,  rich  in  possessions,  be- 
loved by  thousands  of  followers,  honored  wherever 
known,  and  still  with  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
aiming  at  lofty  ideals,  attractive  as  the  face  of  nature, 
varied  and  comprehensive  as  the  laws  by  which  this 
world  is  governed. 

It  would  be  easy,  and  it  might  be  profitable,  to 
engage  in  an  exclusive  conmiemoration  of  those  who 
have  made  this  institution,  and  to  bring  forward  rem- 
iniscences of  incidents  and  events — some  of  them  truly 
romantic — ^which  illustrate  the  progress  of  its  remark- 
able life;  yet  the  dignity  of  this  assembly,  the  presence 
of  so  many  persons  from  a  distance,  and  the  relation 
of  the  Sheffield  School  to  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  forbid  such  limitations.  You  must  there- 
fore permit  me  to  give  a  subordinate  place  to  those  sen* 
timents  which  are  uppermost  in  our  hearts — congratu- 
lations mingled  with  affection  and  gratitude,  and  with 
vivid  memories  of  those  who  have  departed — ^while  I 
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try  to  do  justice  to  their  wise  and  assiduous  labors  by 
showing  their  relation  to  the  times  and  to  the  progress 
of  science  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

If  the  Antiquary  should  now  appear,  you  would  be 
sure  to  remember  that  his  task  had  already  been  well 
performed;  and  if  I  should  assume  the  garb  and  chisel 
of  Old  Mortality,  you  might  remind  me  that  the  moss 
has  not  yet  gathered  upon  the  inscriptions  in  yonder 
cemetery.  While  Argus  and  Briareus,  the  one  for  the 
Uniyersity  and  the  other  for  the  School  of  Science,  are 
on  the  alert,  it  requires  some  assurance  to  traverse  the 
annals  which  they  have  collected;  and  yet  this  discourse 
must  be  historical.  So  in  face  of  difficulties,  en- 
hanced by  the  distance  which  has  separated  the  speaker 
from  these  once  familiar  scenes,  from  muniments  and 
archives,  I  enter  upon  the  duty  of  the  hour,  conscious 
of  the  honor  received  from  your  courtesy  and  grateful 
for  an  opportunity  to  stand  once  more  among  former 
colleagues,  pupils  and  friends. 

To  a  returning  wanderer,  it  is  a  delight  to  see 
this  favored  university  renewing  its  youth,  at  the 
approach  of  its  second  centennial  anniversary — ^more 
comprehensive,  more  useful,  more  liberal  and  more 
worthy  than  ever  before  of  loyal  affection  and  support. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven  is  the  year  of  our 
nativity.  But  there  was  a  pre-natal  existence  worth 
remembering.  Truly,  Yale  College  has  always  stood  for 
Science,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  those  who 
initiated  the  department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts, 
just  after  President  Woolsey  assumed  the  chair,  had 
faint  notions  of  the  importance  of  their  proceedings. 
They  were  quite  unconscious  of  developing  new  forces. 
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Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  sketch  of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire, 
remarks  that  the  year  A.  D.  476,  which  schoolboys  are 
taught  as  one  of  the  most  important  dates  in  every- 
body's chronology — ^the  downfall  of  the  Boman  Empire 
— ^was  no  such  date  to  those  then  living  as  it  has  since 
become,  nor  was  any  impression  made  on  men's  minds 
commensurate  with  the  real  significance  of  the  event. 
So  it  is  in  our  academic  chronology.  As  conclusive 
evidence,  recur  to  this  modest  announcement  originally 
made  in  the  Catalogue  of  1847: 

''It  has  long  been  felt  at  Yale  College  to  be  im- 
portant to  furnish  resident  graduates  and  others  with 
the  opportunity  of  devoting  themselves  to  special 
branches  of  study,  either  not  provided  for  at  present,  or 
not  pursued  as  far  as  individual  students  may  desire." 
Accordingly  the  department  of  Philosophy  and  Arts  is 
established.  By  this  simple  decree  the  system  of  grad- 
uate studies  now  in  vogue  throughout  the  land  was 
formally  inaugurated.  Moreover  an  inconspicuous  post- 
script states  that ''  Professors  Silliman  and  Norton  have 
opened  a  laboratory  on  the  College  grounds  for  the 
purpose  of  practical  instruction  in  the  applications  of 
science  to  the  arts  and  agriculture.'' 

Thus  was  bom  the  Sheffield  School,  with  the  inheri- 
tance of  an  opportunity,  a  desire,  a  hope  and  a  belief, 
supported  by  an  empty  purse  and  slight  expectations. 

'    *«  That  primal  age  which  did  as  gold  excel 
Seasoned  its  acoras  with  keen  appetite 
And  thirst  to  nectar  tnmed  each  springing  well.*' 

To  illustrate  the  evolution  of  this  idea,  then  first  pro- 
duced among  us,  to  show  what  ingredients  it  included, 
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what  unexpected  nturture  it  receiyed,  what  storm  and 
stress  it  surviyed;  especially  to  show  that  this  idea  was 
planted  in  fertile  soil  by  the  spirit  of  our  age^  the  Zeit- 
geisty  belieying  and  delighting  in  the  study  of  nature 
and  her  laws,  we  must  consider  the  state  of  mankind  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  conditions 
of  liberal  education  then  preyalent  in  the  United  States 
and  England.  No  milestone  marks  the  transition  from 
the  old  to  the  new,  yet  the  older  men  in  this  assembly 
are  conscious  that  this  is  a  yery  different  state  of 
society  from  that  of  1847.  The  education,  the  creeds, 
the  industries,  the  commerce,  and  of  course  the  science 
and  the  arts  of  ciyilized  countries  are  changed.  This 
is  a  freer,  busier,  wealthier,  more  complex,  and  indeed 
a  wiser  and  happier  world  than  that  of  our  fathers — 
before  the  gold  of  California  and  Australia  and  the 
diamonds  of  South  Africa  had  been  discoyered,  or  the 
magic  spark,  flashing  oyer  land  and  sea,  had  transformed 
the  usages  of  domestic  life  and  the  processes  of  inter- 
national intercourse;  or  the  life-giying  agencies,  the 
heayen-sent  blessings  of  anaesthesia  and  antisepsis,  had 
remoyed  from  the  bed  of  pain,  apprehension  and  dis- 
tress. 

It  was  the  middle  of  this  century  when  the  doctrine 
of  eyolution,  which  has  penraded  eyery  branch  of  nat- 
ural history,  and  extended  its  influence  to  medicine, 
anthropology,  sociology  and  history,  was  publicly  set 
forth,  a  period,  as  a  recent  historian  has  shown,  in  which 
a  doctrine  that  may  be  traced  to  Empedocles,  Heraclitus 
and  Aristotle,  found  "its  perfect  expression*'  in  the 
writings  of  Charles  Darwin.  On  the  eyening  of  July  1, 
1858,  a  day  almost  as  memorable  as  that  when  the 
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island  of  Guanahani  was  revealed  to  Columbus,  the 
epoch-making  papers  of  Darwin  and  Wallace  were  read 
to  the  Linnaean  Society  of  London;  but  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that,  sixteen  years  before,  Darwin  had 
written  out  a  sketch  of  the  Origin  of  Species,  and  with 
wonderful  self-control  had  kept  it  in  his  portfolio  while 
he  gave  eight  patient  years  to  the  study  of  barnacles. 
We  have  the  authority  of  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  for  say- 
ing that  the  two  geological  chapters  in  the  Origin  of 
Species  produced  the  greatest  revolution  in  geological 
thought  which  has  occurred  in  our  time.  It  was  in 
1860,  when  Herbert  Spencer  announced  the  programme 
of  his  philosophical  system;  but  nine  years  earlier  he 
had  printed  a  volume  entitled  ^'  Social  Statics,  or  the 
conditions  essential  to  human  happiness  specified  and 
the  first  of  them  developed/'  Lyell  had  been  for  a 
long  while  the  leading  authority  of  England  in  the 
science  of  palaeontology,  but  the  startling  book  in  which 
he  demonstrated  the  antiquity  of  man  did  not  appear 
until  five  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Origin  of 
Species.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  far-reach- 
ing and  all-pervading  influences  which  proceeded  from 
these  writings,  nor  to  dwell  on  the  controversies  they 
evoked,  such  as  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  be- 
tween Agassiz  and  Gray,  but  I  bring  these  instances 
forward  as  indications  of  the  extraordinary  intellectual 
vitality  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  of 
the  changes  in  human  thought  of  which  this  school  has 
been  the  watchful  observer. 

I  have  the  authority  of  an  eminent  naturalist  for  say- 
ing that  '^  The  most  significant  aspect  of  this  movement 
is  the  general  recognition,  by  all  thoughtful  men,  of 
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the  proof  which  was  afforded,  by  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery, of  the  truth  that  the  unity  of  all  nature  is  or- 
derly, and  discoverable  by  scientific  methods." 

In  the  domain  of  physics,  changes  have  occurred 
almost  as  remarkable.  The  doctrine  of  the  conserva- 
tion and  correlation  of  forces,  beginning  with  a  deter- 
mination of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  was 
suggested  and  developed  between  the  years  1842  and 
1862  by  Mayer,  Grove  and  Joule.  Faraday  was  then 
at  the  zenith  of  his  powers,  Helmholtz  and  Kelvin  at 
the  outset  of  their  illustrious  careers.  But  it  was  as  far 
back  as  1830  when  Joseph  Henry,  then  a  schoolmaster 
in  a  country  town,  reached  those  discoveries  in  electro- 
magnetism  which  made  the  telegraph  a  proximate  cer- 
tainty and  brought  into  the  intercourse  of  mankind  a 
revolution  almost  as  great  as  the  primitive  invention 
attributed  to  Cadmus.  Spectrum  analysis,  that  power- 
ful agency  which  reveals  the  constituents  of  incandes- 
cent bodies,  even  the  chemical  and  physical  nature  of 
the  remotest  stars,  was  then  unknown. 

Likewise  glance  at  mathematics  and  astronomy  fifty 
years  ago.  Laplace  had  been  dead  for  over  twenty 
years;  Oauss  was  living  in  an  advanced  age;  Sir  Wm. 
Bowan  Hamilton  had  announced  but  had  not  published 
the  new  calculus — Quaternions — ^which  was  to  give  him 
high  rank  with  the  greatest  mathematicians;  Cayley, 
Sylvester,  and  Hermite  were  at  the  portal  of  those  in- 
vestigations which  have  made  their  names  illustrious  in 
the  science  "  which  never  takes  a  backward  step."  The 
abstract  reasonings  of  such  men  are  beyond  the  appre- 
hension and  appreciation  of  minds  non-mathematical; 
but  this  is  not  true  of  astronomy,  for  every  human  be- 
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ing,  the  wayfarer  and  the  shepherd^  as  truly  as  the  phi* 
lofiopher,  is  interested  in  the  progress  of  celestial  science. 
No  purely  scientific  discovery  within  our  memory  has 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  popular  mind  as  that 
of  the  planet  Neptime,  whose  eidstence,  foretold  by 
Adams  and  Leverrier,  was  demonstrated  on  the  night  of 
September  23^  1846.  Then  the  astronomer  of  Berlin 
turned  his  lens,  by  request,  to  the  predicted  place,  and 
first  recognized  as  a  planet  that  vast  orb  which  had 
been  circling  in  solemn  silence  for  countless  ages  thou- 
sands of  million  miles  from  the  sun.  This  superb 
achievement,  like  the  torch  bearer  of  Aurora's  car,  was 
the  precursor  of  a  long  series  of  splendid  additions  to 
astronomical  science,  as  weU  as  of  great  improvements 
in  the  telescope  and  of  great  endowments  for  astro- 
nomical research. 

But  imexpectedly  a  new  astronomy  has  supple- 
mented the  old,  and  celestial  physics  is  standing  side  by 
side  with  celestial  mechanics  as  the  interpreter  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe.  Surprising  as  was  the  revela- 
tion of  Neptune,  wonderful  as  are  the  maps  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  calling  of  the  stars  by  their  names, 
it  is  more  remarkable  that  astronomy  can  now  tell  us  the 
constituents  of  every  heavenly  body.  This  is  the 
triumph  of  spectrum  analysis,  already  mentioned,  the 
contribution  of  chemistry  and  physics  to  astronomy,  an 
inevitable  evolution  from  the  researches  of  Kirchhoff 
and  Bunsen,  in  1859. 

I  am  in  danger  of  multiplying  these  fascinating  allu- 
sions, and  of  trying  to  give  in  a  single  page  an  abstract 
of  a  cyclopaedia,  which  would  be  the  task  of  Icarus, 
predestined  to  fall;  but  mention  must  be  made,  if  it  be 
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only  with  a  word,  of  recent  adTances  in  some  otho'  de- 
partments of  science.  Think  of  geologj  iiw^lnHing 
palsBontologj  on  one  side  and  petrogra|A j  on  the  other; 
of  chemistry,  with  its  rerelation  of  new  elements,  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Neptnne-like  discoTcry  of  Argon,  and  with 
its  innnmerable  contributions  to  agricnltmre,  metallnrgy 
and  pharmacy,  to  color,  food  and  flavor;  of  engineering 
and  mechanics  with  their  acquired  control  of  force  and 
matter,  in  ordnance,  ships,  dynamos,  engines,  bridges, 
tunnels  and  air  ships;  of  the  sciences  of  metallurgy, 
meteorology,  geodesy,  exploration,  navigation  and  aero- 
statics. It  is  truly  a  half  century  of  marvels  proceeding 
from  the  patient,  unrequited,  unseen  pursuit  of  science 
by  men  of  extraordinary  ability  and  of  absolute  con* 
centration  on  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  By  com- 
mon consent,  it  is  the  age  of  electricity,  and  the  history 
of  that  single  branch  of  science  verifies  a  saying 
of  Faraday's,  which  was  early  adopted  in  this  school, 
^^  There  is  nothing  so  prolific  in  utilities  as  abstractions.^' 
But  every  science  has  made  its  contributions  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  race,  and  every  advance  has  made 
more  obvious  the  mystery  of  existence  and  increased 
the  humility  of  man  as  he  thinks  of  that  which  tran- 
scends his  reason. 

As  **  knowledge  grows  from  more  to  more/* 
So  **  more  of  reyerence  with  as  dwells.** 

Different  minds  will  place  different  estimates  on  the 
intellectual  accomplishments  of  these  recent  years.  In 
ordinary  conversation  the  men  of  the  mart  will  point 
to  an  Eiffel  tower,  a  suspension  bridge,  a  continental 
express  train,  a  man-of-war,  an  Atlantic  cable,  or  a  great 
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exhibition.  On  the  other  hand  scholars  of  the  lamp, 
like  Freeman,  will  give  precedence  to  the  comparatiTc 
method  of  study  now  employed  in  history,  language, 
politics,  economics  and  religion.  But  in  this  assembly 
may  I  suggest  that  perhaps  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the 
intellect  during  the  last  half -century  are  these  five  con- 
tributions to  human  knowledge:  The  establishment  of 
the  principles  of  evolution;  the  establishment  of  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy;  the  develop- 
ment of  mathematical  science  and  its  application  to 
physics,  mechanics,  electricity  and  astronomy;  the  de- 
velopment of  spectrum  analysis  and  the  consequent  dis- 
coveries respecting  light  and  electricity;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  nature  and  functions  of  bacteria,  and  of 
their  influence,  for  weal  or  woe,  upon  living  organisms. 

To  these  may  be  added,  perhaps,  the  birth  of  experi- 
mental psychology,  a  child  so  young  that  though  it 
seems  to  belong  to  the  family  of  Hercules,  its  strength 
has  not  been  fairly  tested. 

It  is  time  to  turn  from  the  aspects  of  science  to  those 
of  education.  Prior  to  the  days  of  Faraday,  Darwin 
and  Huxley,  of  Agassiz,  Dana  and  Whitney,  the  classics 
held  their  sway  and  controlled  with  almost  absolute 
supremacy  the  liberal  education  of  England  and  the 
United  States.  The  benefits  of  instruction  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  enormous  as  they  were,  received  exaggerated 
praise,  in  spite  of  the  dictum  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton, 
which  was  often  quoted,  that  nothing  brought  the  clas- 
sics into  such  disrepute  as  requiring  them  of  every 
student.  To  enforce  this  statement  it  is  not  necessary 
to  appeal  to  the  opponents  of  classical  culture.  The 
words  of  a  renowned  scholar,  distinguished  for  his 


knowledge  of  antiquity  and  his  love  of  the  ancient  land- 
marks,  tell  the  story  well.  The  classical  reyival,  says 
Freeman,  ^^  in  all  its  forms  and  stages,  fostered  the  idea 
that  the  languages,  the  arts,  the  history  of  Greece  and 
Some  at  certain  stages  of  their  being,  were  the  only 
forms  of  language,  art  and  history  which  deserved  the 
study  of  cultivated  men.  It  led  to  the  belief,  not  per- 
haps fully  put  forth  in  words,  but  none  the  less  prac- 
tically acted  on,  that  those  two  languages,  and  all  that 
belonged  to  them,  had  some  special  privilege  above  all 
others — ^that  the  studies  which  were  honored  by  the 
ambiguous  name  of  'classical^  were  fenced  off  from 
all  others  by  some  mysterious  barrier — ^that  they  formed 
a  sacred  precinct  which  the  initiated  alone  might  enter 
and  from  which  the  profane  were  to  be  jealously  shut 
out.  Such  a  state  of  feeling,  a  feeling  which  has  even 
now  far  from  died  out,  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  mere 
contempt,  and  thereby  to  mere  ignorance  of  everything 
beyond  the  sacred  pale.  And  what  is  more,  it  hindered 
any  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  those  things  which 
were  allowed  a  place  within  the  sacred  pale.  It  led  to 
a  cutting  off  of  so-called  ^classical'  studies  from  all 
ordinary  human  pursuits  and  human  interests.^' 

To  a  very  considerable  extent  this  reproach,  if  it  is  a 
reproach,  is  likewise  American.  The  opportunities,  the 
honors,  the  pleasures  and  the  rewards  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation were  opened  during  the  first  half  of  this  century 
to  those  only  who  had  been  disciplined  in  the  ancient 
languages,  and  this  discipline  was  continued  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  subsequent  non-elective  curric- 
ulum. To  verify  this  remark  it  is  only  necessary  to 
examine  the  catalogues  of  the  leading  colleges  of  this 
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country  during  the  first  five  decades  of  this  century,  or 
to  read  the  defense  of  classical  studies  annually  printed 
by  Yale  College  for  twenty-five  years  prior  to  1854. 
Spasmodic  efforts  were  made  for  the  foundation  of  new 
courses,  but  virtually  West  Point  and  Troy  were  the 
only  established  places  in  this  country  for  good  tech- 
nical instruction  so  late  as  1847.  Whitney  was  so  con- 
scious that  the  men  of  letters,  in  the  group  to  which 
he  belonged,  depreciated  the  aims  and  objects  of  scien- 
tific education  that  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  which  silenced, 
if  it  did  not  remove,  the  prejudices  of  all  who  read  it. 
Its  reperusal  at  this  time  is  invigorating. 

But  for  twenty  years  previous  to  1847  a  force  had 
been  at  work  in  a  little  country  town  of  Germany  des- 
tined to  affect  the  education  of  Christendom;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge,  first  in  chemistry  and  the  allied  branches, 
then  in  every  other  one  of  the  natural  sciences.  The 
place  was  Oiessen;  the  inventor,  Liebig;  the  method,  a 
laboratory  for  instruction  and  research.  Dr.  Welch  has 
lately  reviewed  in  an  address  at  Philadelphia  the  results 
which  proceeded  from  this  innovation  of  a  genius. 

Another  event  contributed  to  the  expansion  of  educa- 
tion. About  the  middle  of  the  century  the  first  World's 
Fair,  held  in  London,  had  revealed  to  English-speaking 
people  the  increasing  supremacy  of  continental  nations 
in  those  branches  of  industry  which  depend  upon  the 
applications  of  science.  The  British  were  alarmed.  The 
papers  of  the  day,  and  especially  the  London  Times, 
were  vigorous  in  calling  for  improved  methods  of  public 
instruction,  and  especially  for  the  better  guidance  of 
chemists,  miners,  engineers,  geologists  and  manufactur- 
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era,  for  all  who  aspired  to  be  leaders  in  the  technical 
pursuits  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  British  Em- 
pire depended.  Hence  in  close  connection^  though  not  in 
this  order,  came  the  department  of  science  and  art  and 
the  museums  at  South  Kensington,  the  great  provincial 
colleges  of  science,  the  Cavendish  laboratory  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  new  museum  at  Oxford,  and  other  note- 
worthy advances.  From  that  day  to  this  scientific  edu- 
cation in  England  has  been  making  progress,  although 
Qermany  and  France  and  other  continental  states  still 
hold  their  ascendency;  for  now,  as  then,  the  laboratories 
of  those  countries  and  the  abundant  encouragement 
given  to  scientific  research  by  their  governments  excite 
the  admiration  of  our  mother  country  and  ourselves. 

Is  it  not  apparent  that  in  the  middle  of  this  century 
responsibility  for  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  was  wider  and  deeper  than  ever  before? 
Imbued  by  this  spirit  of  the  times,  Smithson  made  his 
famous  bequest,  soon  to  be  followed  by  similar  and 
greater  gifts  from  others,  a  splendid  line  of  endowments, 
which  has  spread  with  advancing  civilization  from 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  land  of  the  Golden  Gate. 

Geographical  discoveries,  previously  confined  to  islands 
and  coasts,  or  to  narrow  lines  in  desert  or  barbarous 
countries,  now  began  to  assume  continental  magnitude. 
Earth,  air  and  sea,  and  even  celestial  space,  were  called 
upon  to  reveal  their  secrets.  The  importance  of  accu- 
rate measurements  having  now  been  completely  estab- 
lished, instruments  of  precision  became  more  perfect, 
complex  and  varied,  produced  by  a  noble  army  of  in- 
ventors who  never  dishonored  the  drafts  which  were 
made  by  science  on  the  bank  of  mechanical  ingenuity. 
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Mathematics  formed  a  close  alliance  with  construction 
and  invention.  Improvements  in  lenses^  and  their 
mountings^  as  shown  in  telescopes,  microscopes  and 
many  other  -scopes,  and  the  invention  of  concave  gra- 
tings, were  among  the  fruits  of  this  alliance.  Astron- 
omy, physics,  mechanics  and  engineering  renewed  their 
strength.  Natural  history  went  beyond  the  limitations 
of  system.  Publications  were  multiplied;  new  asso- 
ciations were  formed,  national  and  international.  Spec- 
ialization took  the  leadership,  and  before  Humboldt 
died,  the  era  of  general  scholarship  was  past,  the  new 
era  was  fairly  under  way. 

In  all  this  progress  the  dominant  note  has  been  the 
advancement  of  science  and  not  the  accumulation  of 
wealth;  truth  and  not  personal  gain.  Why  did  Darwin 
and  Dana  engage  in  intellectual  toil  in  the  intervals  of 
physical  disability?  Why  did  Faraday  abandon  **  com- 
mercial work  '^  at  the  moment  when  it  promised  great 
returns?  Why  had  Agassiz  **no  time  for  money  mak- 
ing''?  Certainly  not  because  they  despised  the  ease  of 
life,  but  because  personal  gain  was  nothing  compared 
with  the  study  of  nature  and  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge. Wisdom  was  more  than  gold.  Moreover,  an 
unselfish  desire  to  enlarge  the  welfare  of  mankind  has 
been  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  ablest  men.  If  I  name 
the  discoveries  of  anaesthetics  and  antiseptics,  with  the 
subordinate  yet  very  significant  evolution  of  cocaine,  the 
applications  of  electricity,  the  improvements  in  hydro- 
graphy and  in  navigation,  and  the  growth  of  preventive 
medicine  and  the  science  of  hygiene,  and  the  alleviations 
of  surgery,  you  will  be  reminded  that  science  repays 
with  ample  usury  the  advances  made  to  her  account. 
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In  this  splendid  epoch  of  intellectual  progress,  bril- 
liant and  memorable  as  the  reyiyal  of  letters,  the  early 
days  of  the  ShefiBeld  School  were  passed.  An  alchemist 
looking  on  might  have  asked  what  philosopher's  stone 
could  produce  that  amount  of  the  precious  metals  which 
would  be  indispensable  for  the  success  of  a  school  de- 
voted to  such  aims;  but  his  brother,  the  astrologer, 
casting  the  horoscope,  would  have  replied  that  resolution 
can  do  more  than  gold,  and  enthusiasm  than  much 
fine  silver. 

Thus  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  this  celebration  is 
significant,  because,  among  the  institutions  created 
during  the  last  half  century  for  the  promotion  of  scien- 
tific research  and  education,  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  College  has  held  an  honorable  place.  It 
is  this  relation  to  the  progress  of  human  development 
that  gives  importance  to  the  day  of  small  things  and 
dignity  to  transactions,  which  by  themselves  might  be 
insignificant  were  they  not  governed  by  enlightened 
views,  so  presented,  advocated  and  maintained  that  their 
influence  has  been  powerful. 

As  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  organization  of  this 
school  I  shall  not  attempt  to  distribute  the  laurels 
among  those  who  took  the  leading  parts,  but  one  of 
them,  Benjamin  Silliman,  long  the  scientific  Nestor  of 
this  community,  dear  "  Uncle  Ben,'*  admired  and  hon- 
ored, is  entitled  to  our  first  grateful  mention,  not  only 
because  of  his  power  of  interesting  the  public,  and  his 
perseverance  in  maintaining  the  American  Journal  of 
Science,  but  for  his  personal  instruction,  during  many 
years,  of  unenroUed  young  men  who  enjoyed  the  limited 
opportunities  of  his  primitive  laboratory  and  the  bene- 
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fits  of  a  greats  then  unrivaled,  collection  of  minerals. 
Silliman  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  School  of  Ap- 
plied Chemistry,  and  Woolsey  becoming  president  of  the 
college,  fresh  from  studies  abroad,  caused  the  scheme  to 
be  so  broadened  that  it  became  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  and  the  Arts,  akin  in  scope  and  spirit, 
though  not  equal  in  resources  to  the  great  foundations 
of  Europe,  like  Bonn,  Qottingen  and  Berlin,  with  which 
he  was  familiar.  It  must  have  been  a  great  satisfaction 
to  the  revered  ex-president,  nearly  thirty  years  after- 
wards, to  utter,  on  a  public  occasion,  these  words,  doubly 
valued  by  his  hearers,  because  they  came  from  one  who 
knew  the  circumstances  and  from  one  who  was  always 
guarded  in  the  bestowal  of  praise.  "  From  the  first,'* 
he  said,  ^^the  professors  have  struggled  against  proba- 
bilities. They  have  worked  by  faith.  They  have  aimed 
to  have  a  school,  sink  or  swim,  worthy  of  the  science  of 
this  country.  As  a  result,  I  think  there  is,  confessedly, 
no  other  school  of  this  character,  in  this  country,  which 
is  on  a  level  with  this.  I  would  give  equal  honor  to  the 
devotion  of  the  professors  and  to  the  munificence  of  the 
giver." 

Here  let  me  remind  you  of  a  fact  not  generally  known 
though  clearly  recorded.  As  far  back  as  1814  resident 
graduates  were  enrolled  as  a  distinct  class  on  the  Yale 
catalogue,  and  in  1819  and  1820  the  numbers  so  en- 
rolled were  thirty  and  thirty-one.  This  shows  that  the 
beginning  of  graduate  studies  in  this  University  ante- 
dates by  more  than  thirty  years  the  department  of 
Philosophy  and  the  Arts. 

In  1846,  two  young  men,  devoted  to  applied  science 
and  ready  for  careers,  were  made  by  Yale  *'  university 
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professors/'  It  is  a  striking  coincidence^  that  Harvard 
and  Yale,  generous  and  friendly  aspirants  for  the  leader- 
ship, canght  the  laboratory  quickstep  at  almost  the  same 
time.  The  gift  of  Abbott  Lawrence,  made  in  1847,  led 
at  once  to  the  appointment  of  the  great  Agassiz  and 
almost  immediately  to  the  opening  of  a  chemical 
laboratory,  organized  by  Professor  Horsford,  a  pupil  of 
Liebig. 

One  of  the  two  young  professors  at  New  Haven, 
having  an  inherent  love  of  agriculture,  and  an  ex- 
cellent preparation  in  Edinburgh  and  Utrecht,  was  qual- 
ified to  direct  a  chemical  laboratory  and  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  sciences  pertaining  to  agriculture.  Pro- 
fessor John  P.  Norton  was  fully  possessed  by  the  spirit 
of  modem  science  and  soon  gathered  aroimd  him  a 
company  of  young  chemists,  some  of  whom  were  des- 
tined to  win  the  highest  distinctions,  three  of  them  still 
students,  colleagues  and  teachers,  now  present  with  us, 
strong  in  attainments,  influence  and  character,  stronger 
still  in  the  affection  of  their  pupils. 

The  second  of  the  original  appointments  was  that  of 
Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  a  man  of  enthusiasm  and  en- 
ergy, and  of  boundless  hospitality,  intellectual  and 
social,  whose  name  and  address,  quick  sympathies  and 
interest  in  applied  science  gave  promise  of  great  useful- 
ness. The  labors  of  both  these  men  were  soon  inter- 
rupted. One  was  diverted  to  other  fields  of  activity  in 
Louisville  and  New  York;  the  other  died  at  the  thresh- 
old of  his  fame.  I  have  often  thought  what  a  differ- 
ence it  would  have  made  if  the  school  had  then  been  en- 
dowed. Norton,  trying  to  do  double  work  at  Albany 
and  New  Haven,  fell  a  victim  to  the  exposures  of  winter 
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trayel;  and  Silliman  was  led  to  seek  remtmeratiTe  occu- 
pations elsewhere.  Those  were  the  days  of  which  LoimB- 
bury  thus  speaks:  "  The  college  had  no  money  to  fpre, 
bnt  even  if  it  had  it  is  more  than  donbtfnl  if  it  would 
have  given  it.  No  one  at  that  time,  howeyer  enthusias- 
tic, ever  dreamed  of  the  supreme  importance  which  the 
natural  sciences  were  soon  to  assume  in  every  well-de- 
yised  system  of  education.  The  impression  prevailed 
that  chemistry,  like  virtue,  must  be  its  own  reward.'^ 

The  youth  of  this  school  was  spent  like  a  foundling's, 
its  future  was  precarious.  At  length,  new  forces  came 
to  its  support.  Certain  obstacles,  elsewhere  encoun- 
tered, made  it  easy  for  Professor  William  A.  Norton  to 
bring  to  Yale  his  classes  in  civil  engineering,  and  he  was 
followed  by  his  colleague.  Professor  John  A.  Porter, 
then  devoted  to  chemistry.  These  appointments  were 
invigorating.  Norton  was  an  admirable  teacher,  well 
trained  at  West  Point,  painstaking,  accurate,  thorough, 
well  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  his  favorite  science 
and  always  commanding  students  of  ability.  Porter, 
who  had  been  a  pupil  of  liebig,  was  a  man  of  letters  as 
well  as  of  science,  a  poet,  philosopher  and  patriot,  thor- 
oughly believing  in  the  New  Education,  as  President 
Eliot  named  it,  and  ready  to  enlarge  by  the  various  in- 
fluences at  his  conmiand  the  scope  of  the  Scientific 
School,  of  which  he  became  for  several  years  the  able 
and  eloquent  exponent. 

Bapid  growth  followed,  due  chiefly  to  one  man  whose 
name,  before  all  others,  is  on  our  lips  as  the  founder  of 
this  school,  Joseph  E.  Sheffield.  It  is  needless  to  re- 
count the  steps  from  a  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars  to 
the  amount  of  a  million,  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
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Naturally^  the  school  looked  up  to  him  as  a  father^  and 
asked  permission  to  bear  his  name.  He  consented  with 
reluctance,  but  he  never  forgot  the  child  once  adopted, 
and  in  the  final  distribution  of  his  estate,  made  it  equal 
with  his  sons  and  daughters.  The  year  of  christening 
was  1860. 

Mr.  Sheffield  was  a  man  whom  future  generations,  like 
the  present,  may  delight  to  acknowledge  and  honor  as 
a  founder.  Nothing  will  ever  be  revealed  about  him 
that  his  school  will  wish  to  cover.  On  the  contrary,  if 
those  who  knew  him  best  would  utter  what  they  know, 
the  world  would  admire  even  more  than  it  does  now  the 
sagacity,  the  modesty,  the  consideration  and  the  tmself- 
ishness  of  our  great  benefactor.  His  liberality  grew 
with  the  growth  of  the  school.  It  was  shown  in  little 
things  and  in  great;  in  the  payment  of  current  bills,  in 
the  provision  of  large  fimds.  "  I  get  my  reward  every 
day  as  I  look  out  upon  that  workshop,'^  was  the  answer 
that  he  made  to  an  expression  of  gratitude.  ^^  No  in- 
vestment pays  me  so  well,^'  was  another  of  his  remarks. 
'*I  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind,"  he  once  said  to  Pro- 
fessor Brush,  ^Hhat  you  have  never  asked  me  for  a 
dollar.'^  Yet  with  all  this  growing  interest,  and  with 
his  readiness  to  listen  to  all  the  inside  history  of  the 
school,  he  never  to  the  slightest  degree  interfered  with 
its  affairs.  He  trusted  the  governing  board.  He  knew 
more  intimately  than  any  member  of  the  corporation, 
the  plans,  the  wants,  the  success  and  the  limitations  of 
the  school,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  he  contrib- 
uted to  its  maintenance.  An  intimacy  which  con- 
tinued for  more  than  twenty  years  between  the  chief 
executive  of  the  school  and  its  nearest  friend  was  never 
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clouded  by  a  momenfB  disagreement.  His  only  regrets 
were  the  limitations  of  his  resources.  To  all  these  en- 
gaging traits  must  be  added  the  remembrance  of  his 
strong  intellect^  his  comprehensiye  charity^  his  integ- 
rity^  gentleness  and  faith.  Happy  the  school  that  can 
bestow  love  as  well  as  gratitude  upon  the  memory  of  its 
chief  benefactor. 

Such  example  was  contagious.  No  one  was  surprised 
when  neighbors,  townsmen  and  friends  at  a  distance, 
one  after  another,  in  many  successive  years,  enlarged 
the  endowment.  Famam,  the  life-long  colleague  of 
Sheffield;  Norton,  the  father  of  the  agriculturist; 
Wheeler,  an  enthusiastic  graduate;  English,  senator  and 
gOYcmor,  promoter  of  studies  in  law,  history  and  sci- 
ence; Phelps,  whose  gateway  adorns  the  campus;  Win- 
chester, foimder  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory,  who, 
like  ^^  the  embattled  farmers ''  at  Concord,  has  ^^  fired  a 
shot  heard  around  the  world,''  and  whose  widow  has 
given  to  the  school  one  of  its  most  important  halls; 
Collier,  who  perpetuated,  by  a  fund,  the  memory  of  his 
departed  brother;  and  a  lady  of  Liverpool,  Mrs.  Higgin, 
who  established  a  professorship;  besides  Fellowes,  Board- 
man,  Sampson,  Dodge,  and  many  more.  By  their  en- 
couragement the  school  was  doubly  strengthened,  for 
during  the  lifetime  of  its  chief  benefactor  every  such 
gift  brought  another  from  him.  Since  his  day,  the 
munificence  of  Mrs.  Winchester  and  the  bequest  of  Mr. 
Fayerweather  are  indications  that  new  friends  have 
arisen  to  strengthen  these  foundations. 

The  relations  of  the  school  to  the  State  began  after 
the  Federal  Government,  by  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862, 
distributed  among  all  the  states  a  certain  amount  of 
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kmd-iCTip  for  the  {Hromodon  o<  identifie  ednfitiim, 
CofUKCticot  gmre  the  income  of  its  portion  to  die 
SheiBeldy  and  ahhon^  the  amount  annnaDj  reeeired 
from  thia  fonrce  was  not  large,  it  seoned  so,  and  was 
accepted  as  a  token  of  public  confidence  most  tini^ 
and  enconraging.  This  disposition  was  good  for  the 
State  and  good  for  the  College,  and  fnllj  justified  the 
action  of  Ooremor  Bnckingham  and  those  who  con- 
curred with  him  in  adrocating  this  appropriation.  A 
long  line  of  goTcmors  from  his  time  onward  testified 
to  the  Talne  of  snch  an  arrangement.  Its  termination, 
after  almost  thirty  years  of  harmonions  nnion,  is  mnch 
to  be  regretted  among  the  nnf ortnnate  annals  of 
diTorce. 

Soon  after  the  reception  of  this  grant,  sereral  mem- 
bers of  the  facnlty  entered  upon  an  educational  cam- 
paign which  can  hardly  be  bron^t  to  mind,  in  a  retro- 
spect of  this  long  interval,  without  proYoking  a  smile  at 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  at  the  ^  expulsiTC  power  of 
a  new  affection."  The  principal  towns  of  the  State 
were  visited,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  tribes  were 
assembled  to  hear  of  the  new  education.  Sometimes 
in  lecture  rooms,  frequently  in  private  parlors,  once  in 
a  court  house,  once  in  the  (Governor's  room  at  Hartford, 
and  once  in  a  fire-engine  room,  the  story  was  told  with 
the  earnestness  of  conviction,  if  not  with  the  graces  of 
eloquence,  and  with  the  certainty  not  of  history  but  of 
prophecy.  Dana,  a  constant  friend,  had  inaugurated 
the  campaign  some  years  before  by  a  public  address. 
Whitney's  "Aim  and  Object "  was  distributed  freely  as  a 
campaign  document,  and  the  newspapers,  always  re- 
sponsive to  the  claims  of  the  school,  echoed  these  pro- 


feflMiial  utterances  in  villages  and  by-ways.  The 
school  did  not  reap  much  money  from  the  farms  or 
mills,  but  it  made  hosts  of  friends,  whose  &Tor  has 
nerer  departed.  One  of  the  most  valued  was  the  re- 
vered Horace  Bushnell,  and  Ctovemor  Hawley  was 
another. 

But  why  should  further  extracts  be  read  from  the 
book  of  Chronicles?  Let  us  rather  consider  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  circumstances,  gifts,  sacrifices,  labors, 
methods  and  suggestions  which  have  made  the  Sheffield 
SchooL 

From  the  b^inning  onward  this  institution  has  been 
a  department  of  a  university,  of  a  university  which  never 
suffered  its  love  of  letters  to  blind  its  eyes  to  the  value 
of  science.  In  the  days  of  closely  restricted  income, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  chemistry,  mine- 
ralogy, geology,  botany,  mathematics,  physics,  meteo- 
rology and  astronomy  were  taught  in  Yale.  Nor  will 
any  one  think  that  scientific  research  was  undervalued 
if  he  recalls  the  preparation  of  Dana's  Mineralogy,  the 
light  that  was  thrown  on  meteoric  showers,  the  studies 
of  the  aurora,  and  of  the  zodiacal  li^t,  and  the  search 
for  an  intra-mercurial  planet  Very  different  would 
have  been  the  Sheffield  record  if  it  were  not  associated 
with  the  fame,  the  fortune  and  the  followers  of  a 
greater  alma  mater.  Substantial  advantages  were  be- 
stowed by  the  mother  upon  her  child — the  use  of  the 
library  and  of  the  cabinets  of  mineralogy  and  geology. 
The  Peabody  Museum,  the  Winchester  Observatory, 
with  its  far-famed  heliometer,  and  the  Street  School  of 
the  Fine  Arts  shed  their  light  like  the  sun,  on  all  the 
university,  but  the  gift  of  Oeorge  Peabody  especially 


contributed  to  the  growth  of  a  school  in  which  mine- 
ralogy^ geology  and  zoology  were  prominent  Bnbjects  of 
instruction. 

Still  ShefiBeld  has  not  been  held  by  the  leading 
strings  of  its  mother.  It  has  had  a  large  amount  of  in- 
dependence. Its  fimds^  buildings^  appointments  have 
been  its  own.  The  professors  have  been  its  governing 
boards  controlling  its  courses  and  its  funds,  subject  to 
the  oversight  of  the  President  and  Fellows.  On  one 
occasion,  at  least,  the  faculty  asked  permission  of  the 
astonished  corporation  to  reduce  their  own  salaries,  and 
the  request  was  grantedl 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  no  ^^  conflict  of  studies '' 
has  been  heard  of;  no  hostility  between  science  and 
letters;  no  "warfare"  between  science  and  religion. 
The  Sheffield  School  has  always  stood  for  the  idea  of  a 
liberal  education  in  which  scientific  studies  should  pre- 
dominate, but  in  which  a  moderate  amount  of  Latin 
and  of  modem  languages  is  required;  history  and  eco- 
nomics are  also  taught.  It  is  memorable  that  for  a  long 
period  the  greatest  of  American  philologists  was  the 
daily  instructor  in  French  and  German;  and  that  the 
most  learned  study  ever  made  of  "  Dan  Chaucer  and  his 
well  of  English  undefyled  "  proceeded  from  a  Sheffield 
chair;  and  that  no  American  professorship  of  economics 
or  statistics  has  been  more  prolific  and  stimulating  than 
that  which  was  held  for  many  years  by  one  but  lately 
brought  to  the  end  of  his  career. 

Slight  perturbations  in  the  academic  and  scientific 
orbits  might  interest  a  great  astronomer,  like  Newcomb, 
but  to  the  ordinary  observer  they  were  as  imperceptible 
as  the  influence  of  Neptune  upon  Uranus. 
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Dr.  Michael  Foster,  the  Englifth  physiologist,  in  a 
recent  address  has  caUed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
increment  of  human  knowledge  transcends  the  power 
of  man  to  assimilate  it.  This  is  most  obvious  when  a 
course  of  preliminary  education  is  considered.  So 
many  subjects  are  said  to  be  ^^  of  the  first  importance/' 
so  many  are  '^indispensable/'  that,  like  new  wine  in 
old  bottles,  they  have  burst  the  curriculum  of  our 
fathers  and  overtaxed  the  capacities  of  youthful  recipi- 
ents. Elective  systems,  costly,  vexatious  and  antago- 
nistic to  time-honored  traditions,  must  now  be  provided 
in  every  college  and  institute  of  technology.  It  is  one 
of  the  glories  of  the  Sheffield  that  from  the  beginning 
students  have  here  been  permitted  to  choose  a  group  of 
studies,  the  constituents  of  which  were  beyond  their 
choice.  '^  Freedom,  imder  control,"  has  been  the  rule 
of  the  house.  Moreover  these  groups  have  not  been 
set  forth  as  professional  courses,  but  as  ladders  leading 
up  to  special  callings,  as  preliminary  to  modem  pro- 
fessions and  technical  pursuits.  One  of  the  most  ad- 
vantageous of  these  courses  has  been  preliminary  to 
medicine.  To  follow  the  healing  arts,  which  have  made 
during  the  last  half  century  such  wonderful  advances, 
discipline  is  requisite  in  physics,  chemistry,  physiology, 
with  prolonged  laboratory  practice  and  increasing 
familiarity  with  the  normal  functions  of  organic  life. 
Such  courses  were  projected  here  five  and  twenty  years 
ago,  and  gradually  the  medical  colleges  are  discovering 
their  value.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  for 
example,  allows  no  student  to  enter  as  a  candidate  for 
its  four  years'  course  unless  he  has  had  such  a  training, 
substantiaUy,  as  that  here  offered  many  years  ago,  and 
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VtHl^  wsit  znew  cacawwOK  mcml.  muil  5iibi««<  W 
-ktur  lif  ^aff  rugsesc  i>eiiiiw3L  i»  s  jsc  ki  lit  pcwMt  A  Ii  s 
4UVI  3nt»wira:T  ^aac  tas  xsbmil  las  wpar  pMMBcii  » 

S  MtTBft  VDtmat  fit  freedkmi  ^a»  buta  ^rvoK  »  oht 
snftenrj^  ontoiife  ^jf  vhb  rails  of  tiBinnng  Tv:ce  sr 
49punat3im.  vfli  maiis  fiir  ^imx»  tt  JBily  pnTos  in  oht 
<v«ilAfe<e  ^hitp^L,  for  acientifiie  scuieixcs:  but  qoim  wore 
^I'viiM.  danhxigm  because  cite  bailduiK  bv  cniitiim 
nut  ijL  ^iTBKCnii*t3ini  w«i  a  collegisoe  and  hoc  a  uxiiver^ 
atj  <tii«^[y  ami  not  because  the  scientiiic  stTufenis  wore 
<tftiUBiiftRfi  ^pest  piaying  for.''  Tbeie  bas  been  so 
iwrnaum,  table,  no  dncmrfiorr^  no  regular  general  assemr 


biles  of  officers  and  students;  on  the  other  hand  there 
have  been  no  rebellions  against  anthority,  no  disorder, 
no  hostility  toward  the  faculty,  no  apparent  trend  to- 
ward irregular  life,  no  lack  of  college  spirit. 

In  the  annual  catalogue  for  many  years  the  same 
phrase  has  been  employed  to  express  the  object  of  the 
Sheffield  School.    These  are  the  familiar  words: 

^^The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  is  dcToted  to  in- 
struction and  researches  in  the  mathematical,  physical 
and  natural  sciences,  with  reference  to  the  promotion 
and  diffusion  of  science,  and  also  to  the  preparation  of 
young  men  for  such  pursuits  as  require  special  pro- 
ficiency in  these  departments  of  learning.'^ 

By  these  double  services  this  school  is  known.  In- 
deed, if  you  would  estimate  the  value  of  any  institution 
of  learning,  measure  its  breadth  and  its  depth;  its 
breadth  as  revealed  in  the  number,  distribution  and 
attainments  of  its  pupils,  by  their  success  and  renown; 
its  depth,  as  shown  by  contributions,  direct  and  indirect, 
made  by  its  faculty  and  graduates  to  the  advancement 
of  knowledge. 

There  is  no  recent  statement  of  the  occupations  of 
Sheffield  graduates;  but  the  brief  phrases  of  the  trien- 
nial, and  an  extended  personal  acquaintance,  in  places 
near  and  remote,  juBtify  the  foUowing  aeeertionB. 
Nearly  two  thousand  men  have  here  been  graduated 
and  many  more  have  been  well  trained,  according  to 
their  aptitudes,  in  science  and  in  the  applications  of 
science  to  the  useful  arts.  Many  of  them  have  pro- 
ceeded to  higher  degrees,  or  have  entered  at  once  upon 
places  which  led  up  to  a  participation  in  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works,  the  conduct  of  industrial  estab- 
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lishments,  the  charge  of  mills^  mines,  surveys  and  ex- 
plorations, and  the  promotion  of  public  health.  Others, 
and  some  of  the  ablest,  have  entered  upon  the  study  of 
medicine.  A  large  number  have  been  called  to  chairs 
of  instruction  and  investigation. 

The  earliest  list  of  graduates  was  prognostic.  Six  of 
the  seven  Bachelors  of  Philosophy  became  teachers, 
one  a  geologist  and  an  explorer  of  the  western  territory, 
one  the  botanist  of  the  California  Geological  Survey, 
and  a  third  one  of  the  leading  mineralogists  of  the  world. 
Oo  to  South  Africa  or  to  Japan,  or  to  Turkey,  to  Cali- 
fornia or  any  of  the  trans-Mississippi  States,  inquire 
into  the  work  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
scan  the  membership  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  look  at  the  faculty  of  Yale,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  and  of  many  other  col- 
leges, and  you  will  come  at  once  upon  the  Sheffield  men. 

As  an  example  of  their  activity,  a  most  interesting 
story  might  be  appropriately  told,  if  the  time  would 
permit,  respecting  the  adventures  of  a  graduate  of  1862 
and  his  friend,  in  crossing  the  continent  before  the  first 
Pacific  Sailroad  was  built,  of  their  map  of  the  Yosemite, 
and  of  their  mountaineering  in  the  Sierras,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  ascent  of  Mount  Whitney.  Then  came 
the  celebrated  exploration  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  and 
the  subsequent  organization  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  of  which  this  distinguished  scholar  be- 
came the  first  director.  Such  achievements  belong  to 
the  trophies  of  the  school. 

It  is  never  easy,  in  a  public  assembly,  to  review  the 
progress  of  science  or  to  estimate  individual  achieve- 
ments. Many  important  contributions  have  no  char- 
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acteriflticfl  which  are  of  interest  beyond  the  circle  of 
experts,  or  even  intelligible.  The  speaker  is  certainly 
disqualified  from  making  such  a  review  or  from  weigh- 
ing in  a  critical  balance  the  services  of  the  able  men,  his 
personal  friends,  who  have  constituted  the  faculty. 
Their  presence  may  forbid  him  to  utter  their  names; 
yet  he  ventures  to  recall  some  facts  which  are  known 
even  to  the  inexpert  and  to  allude  to  others  which  the 
modesty  of  the  faculty  might  be  disposed  to  hide. 

I  only  allude  to  the  vast  contributions  made  to  science, 
in  four  of  its  branches,  by  James  D.  Dana,  and  to  the 
extraordinary  scholarship  and  fertility  of  William  D. 
Whitney,  lest  I  appear  to  be  claiming  for  a  part  of  the 
philosophical  department  that  which  belongs  to  the 
whole.  The  professorships  which  they  held— due  to 
one  honored  benefactor — ^were  independent  of  the 
Scientific  SchooL  But  no  one  should  forget  that  Dana 
was  for  years  enrolled  on  the  list  of  the  Sheffield  instruc- 
tors, that  his  lectures  and  field  excursions  were  always 
attended  by  Sheffield  students,  and  that  the  impulse 
given  to  the  school,  from  1855  onward,  was  largely  due 
to  the  encouragement  and  co-operation  of  this  great 
naturalist,  whose  personal  strength  was  fortified  by  his 
position  in  the  college  faculty.  Nor  can  we  fail  to 
remember  that  Whitney,  a  scholar  of  distinction  among 
the  scholars  of  the  world,  was  the  daily  teacher,  the 
constant  adviser,  and  the  unfaltering  believer  in  the 
Sheffield  School. 

You  have  been  reminded  that  the  analytical  labora- 
tory, in  the  old  white  dwelling  house  (^'  the  lab  '*  of  our 
college  slang),  was  the  first,  and  for  a  time  the  only 
"outward  sign  of  inward  grace'*  which  was  shown  by 
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the  new  school;  eTen  now  the  nuinifold  actiTities  of  fire 
great  buildings  do  but  magnify  the  importance  of  their 
elder  departed  brother.  With  increasing  vigor  and  un- 
diminished enthusiasm,  the  laboratory  stndy  of  chem- 
istry there  began  has  been  prosecuted  for  fifty  years, 
partly  for  its  own  sake  and  partly  because  of  its  rela- 
tions to  agriculture,  mineralogy,  metallurgy  and  jAy- 
siology. 

Consider  agriculture.  These  are  the  days  when  erery- 
body  is  conscious  that  the  welfare  of  the  country,  per- 
haps the  stability  of  the  government,  is  dependent  upon 
**the  crops,"  but  not  everybody  remembers  when  he 
sees  the  heavily  laden  trains,  the  well  filled  elevators 
and  the  wharves  burdened  with  wheat,  cotton  and 
tobacco,  that  the  national  supplies  are  largely  results  of 
advances  made  by  science.  Every  State  in  the  Union 
now  has  its  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  It  was  not  so  when  Norton  came  to  Yale.  He 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  scientific  agriculture  of  the  United 
States;  and  with  a  longer  life  would  have  accomplished 
much  more;  for  be  knew  how.  He  set  the  pace.  When 
his  mantle  fell  upon  Porter,  a  student  of  Liebig's, 
twenty-six  leading  agriculturists,  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  were  brought  to  New  Haven,  for  a  conference 
of  many  days,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
this  unique,  primeval  example  of  university  extension 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  promoting,  on  right  prin- 
ciples, the  study  of  agriculture.  This  was  in  1860.  It 
was  estimated  that  five  hundred  persons  from  a  distance 
came  here  to  follow  more  or  less  of  these  lectures  and 
discussions.  Consequently,  came  the  national  grant, 
associated  with  the  name  of  Senator  Morrill,  an  enact- 
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ment  due  in  no  small  degree  to  influences  here  put 
forth.  From  this  congressional  bounty^  Cornell,  Madi- 
son, Minneapolis,  Berkeley  and  other  uniyersities  of  the 
Western  States  derive  a  considerable  part  of  their 
revenues. 

A  pupil  of  John  P.  Norton's  soon  took  the  leadership 
in  agricultural  chemistry,  and  no  one  has  outstripped 
him  in  the  race.  His  books,  his  suggestions,  his  scien- 
tific memoirs,  his  researches,  and  his  personal  influence 
have  made  the  school  famous.  The  list  of  his  publica- 
tions is  a  long  one,  but  it  is  more  remarkable  when 
tested  by  qualitative  than  by  quantitative  analysis. 
One  of  them,  *'How  Crops  Grow,''  is  almost  as  wide- 
spread as  the  vegetation  it  describes.  Like  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  it  is  adapted  to  every  clime.  Early  in 
the  seventies  the  author  began  to  advocate  the  estab- 
lishment of  Experimental  Stations,  and  in  due  time 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  established  through- 
out the  Union,  while  he  became  director  of  that  in 
Connecticut.  This  achievement  alone  reflects  great  dis- 
tinction on  the  Sheffield  School.  If  it  had  done  noth- 
ing but  make  and  uphold  this  idea,  its  cost  would  have 
been  repaid. 

Closely  associated  in  the  promotion  of  scientific  agri- 
culture has  been  a  different  sort  of  mind,  one  whose 
unfailing  resources,  practical  sense,  and  varied  knowl- 
edge sometimes  overshadow  his  ability  as  an  investi- 
gator in  four  important  branches  of  science.  He  was 
long  a  wanderer  on  the  Pacific  slope,  collecting  plants 
and  experience,  climbing  mountains  and  difficulties; 
but  he  returned  to  New  Haven  at  the  regeneration  of 
the  school  in  1864-5  and  hi»  post-exilian  studies  have 
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been  directed  to  heredity,  the  evolution  of  breeds  and 
the  transmission  of  acquired  characters,  and  to  the  con- 
ditions of  public  health. 

New  Haven  has  been  a  centre  of  mineralogical  en- 
quiry during  the  entire  century.  Its  collections,  which 
began  with  the  famous  candle  box  of  Professor  Silliman, 
were  augmented  by  the  cabinet  of  Colonel  Gibbs,  and 
have  grown  into  the  varied  and  comprehensive  posses- 
sions of  the  Peabody  Museum.  These  collections  in- 
spired the  renowned  treatise  of  James  D.  Dana,  whose 
work  has  been  extended  and  made  more  complete  by 
able  followers  connected  with  this  school.  Important 
contributions  to  the  science  of  mineralogy,  involving  a 
great  amount  of  accurate  discrimination,  were  modestly 
put  forth  year  after  year  by  the  director  of  the  school 
as  supplements  to  Dana's  work.  New  localities  were 
visited,  and  old  localities  were  revisited  always  with 
good  results,  not  only  in  beautiful  specimens,  but  also 
in  positive  contributions  to  science.  His  absorbing 
administrative  duties  have  not  dimmed  his  enthusiasm 
nor  abated  his  energy.  He  is  one  of  those  men,  rare 
at  any  period,  who  carry  on  the  most  special  investiga- 
tions in  their  own  domain,  while  they  show  a  broad 
sympathy  with  other  workers,  and  a  great  capacity  for 
perception,  suggestion,  encouragement  and  aid. 

So  in  geology.  Able  investigators  whose  observations 
and  publications  have  been  important  have  gone  hence 
to  other  institutions;  but  there  is  among  us  an  illustri- 
ous and  world-renowned  investigator  who  has  never 
been  enticed  away  as  a  professor,  but  who  as  an  ex- 
plorer penetrated  regions  before  unknown  in  the  far 
West,  and  who  brought  from  them  treasiu*es  as  marvel- 
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0118  as  if  he  had  carried  in  his  hand  the  lamp  of  Alad- 
din. As  a  scientific  writer,  he  has  snrpassed  himself 
as  a  scientific  explorer;  for  these  brilliant  discoTeries 
were  interpreted  with  masterly  ability  and  patience, 
and  have  been  put  before  the  world  in  the  best  of  form, 
chiefly  at  his  own  expense.  The  fossil  horses,  Hippus, 
and  his  more  ancient  precursors,  with  their  two  toes, 
three  toes  and  four  toes,  ancestors  of  the  racers  of  to- 
day, and  his  "  birds  with  teeth,"  have  become  classical 
illustrations  of  the  evolution  of  higher  animals  and  are 
famous;  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  a  thousand 
species  of  extinct  vertebrates  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  this  great  discoverer,  many  of  them  of  the  highest 
significance  in  their  lessons  and  suggestions. 

The  study  of  zoology  has  been  renovated  during  the 
history  of  his  school.  The  value  of  classification  has 
not  depreciated,  while  that  of  embryology,  morphology 
and  physiology  has  become  more  apparent.  The  senior 
biologist  has  extended  his  operations  over  a  vast  area 
and  to  the  uttermost  depths  of  the  ocean.  Modest, 
learned,  patient  and  thorough,  he  has  described  the 
marine  fauna  whose  existence  has  been  brought  to  light 
by  systematic  dredging.  One  hardly  knows  which  is 
the  more  wonderful,  the  limitless  numbers  or  the  varied 
structures  of  new  species  which  he  has  introduced.  An 
able  colleague,  concentrating  his  attention  upon  the 
Crustacea,  though  not  exclusively,  carries  on  and  ex- 
tends the  investigations  which  gave  to  Dana  no  small 
part  of  his  early  renown. 

Nor  was  zoology  the  only  department  of  natural  his- 
tory here  promoted,  for  a  chief  authority  in  one  branch 
of  botanical  science,  including  ferns  and  sea-weeds,  was 
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here  dietiiigmshed  as  a  collector  and  writer.  This  day 
hifl  name  is  inscribed  upon  a  tablet  placed  with  his 
books  and  herbarinm  in  a  memorial  room. 

In  the  yarions  branches  of  engineering  science,  civil, 
mechanical  and  dynamical,  the  school  has  always  main- 
tained a  high  reputation.  Long  ago,  the  head  of  this 
department  investigated  with  ability,  ingenuity  and  pa- 
tience the  nature  of  comets  and  the  principles  of  molec- 
ular and  cosmical  physics;  and  at  an  earlier  time,  he 
made  an  important  series  of  investigations  upon  the  set 
of  wood  and  metals  after  transverse  stress. 

In  later  days,  another  accomplished  West  Pointer, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  can- 
tilever bridge,  was  distinguished  for  his  work  upon 
steam  generators  and  other  prime  motors.  They  were 
followed  by  other  able  engineers  who  were  skillful  in 
the  advancement  of  their  science,  as  well  as  in  its  ap- 
plications. One  of  them  has  produced  a  treatise  upon 
strains  in  framed  structures  (not  to  speak  of  his  other 
writings),  which  is  everywhere  accepted  as  an  original 
authority. 

Whatever  else  is  omitted  from  this  imperfect  sketch, 
I  must  not  fail  to  remind  you  that  improvements  in  the 
instruments  of  research  are  among  the  most  important 
possible  contributions  of  ingenious  men  to  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge,  and  that  an  improvement  has  here 
been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  lenses — ^those  pow- 
erful agents  in  every  field  of  optical  enquiry — by  one 
who  was  once  a  student  and  is  now  a  professor  in  this 
institution.  By  a  masterly  study  of  the  mathematical 
laws,  and  a  practical  application  of  those  laws,  which 
called  at  first  for  extraordinary  patience,  methods  of 
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producing  lenses  were  devised  which  have  been  pro- 
nounced successful  by  a  company  of  eminent  astron- 
omers^ and  have  been  widely  adopted. 

Physiological  chemistry  is  one  of  the  latest  addi- 
tions to  the  subjects  here  taught.  At  once,  in  this 
department,  the  School  has  risen  to  the  foremost 
place.  Nowhere  else  in  this  country,  not  in  many 
European  laboratories,  has  such  work  been  attempted 
and  accomplished  as  is  now  in  progress  on  Hillhouse 
Ayenue,  unobserved,  no  doubt,  by  those  who  daily  pass 
the  laboratory  door,  but  watched  with  welcoming  an- 
ticipation wherever  physiology  and  medicine  are  pro- 
secuted in  the  modem  spirit  of  research. 

The  younger  workers  in  this  corps  may  say  that  the 
speaker  is  not  as  familiar  with  the  doings  of  these  later 
years  as  he  is  with  those  of  an  earlier  day.  Unques- 
tionably this  is  so;  but  there  is  this  consolation,  that 
another  voice,  at  another  time,  will  then  do  them  ample 
justice.    Seniores  ad  hanores,  juniores  ad  labares. 

The  review  to  which  you  have  now  listened  has  sug- 
gested a  gallery  of  portraits  which  ought  to  be  etched 
by  some  Bembrandt  of  the  pencil  or  the  pen  before  the 
characteristics  are  forgotten.  At  the  gateway  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  stand  the  figures  of  Edmund  Burke 
and  Oliver  Ooldsmith;  in  the  ante-Chapel  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  the  statues  of  Isaac  Newton  and 
Francis  Bacon.  I  would  not  compare  our  worthies  with 
those  of  any  other  college  or  ask  for  them  all  the  por- 
traiture of  marble  and  bronze;  but  I  would  emulate  the 
example  so  common  in  old  countries  of  honoring  in  the 
places  of  their  activity  illustrious  men.  Not  to  mention 
those  now  living,  how  many  pairs  there  are  whose  por- 
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traits  might  be  pendants.  Tablets^  busts,  paintings  or 
etchings  should  be  placed  in  honor  of  them  all. 

Whitney  and  Dana,  well  described  by  the  Master  of 
the  House  in  his  memorial  discourse,  are  entitled  to 
distinction  as  philosophers  both,  renowned  throughout 
the  world;  John  P.  Norton  and  Benjamin  SiUiman,  Jr., 
the  two  young  chemists  who  perceived  so  distinctly  the 
needs  of  the  times;  William  A.  Norton  and  John  A. 
Porter,  who  invigorated  the  school  in  a  critical  moment 
by  their  presence  and  their  instructions;  Lyman  and 
Trowbridge,  promoters  of  the  mechanic  arts,  able  to 
apply  their  mathematical  abilities  to  practical  affairs; 
Eaton,  the  lover  of  nature  and  the  interpreter  of  hidden 
laws  of  life;  and  Walker,  the  far-famed  economist  and 
statistician,  the  soldier  and  the  patriot — aU  these  have 
gone  over  to  the  majority,  leaving  the  School  rich  in 
the  remembrance  of  their  abilities,  services,  influence 
and  devotion.  Three  of  the  earliest  class  that  gradu- 
ated are  still  connected  with  it,  strong,  honored  and 
rewarded  for  life-long  adherence  to  noble  ideals. 
Around  them  are  scores  of  juniors,  just  as  vigorous,  just 
as  hopeful,  just  as  gifted  as  those  by  whom  they  have 
been  taught.  May  gratitude  and  honor  reward  them 
all. 

I  have  lately  heard  this  story.  A  certain  king,  insti- 
tuting a  brotherhood,  promised  all  who  would  join  it, 
marble  monuments  which  should  be  placed  in  rows 
upon  the  sides  of  an  aisle.  "  A  hundred  years  hence," 
he  said,  "you  will  see  that  the  effect  will  be  fine." 
"  Thank  your  majesty,"  said  one  of  the  brothers,  "  the 
King  will  doubtless  be  here  then,  but  I  shall  not."  Sons, 
brethren  and  fathers,  one  hundred  years  hence  many 
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monnments  will  adorn  our  haUs  and  avenues.  The  effect 
will  be  fine.  We  shall  not  be  here  to  see  them,  bnt  the 
school,  onr  soTcreign,  will  be,  and  great  will  be  the  satis- 
faction. 

By  this  course  of  remarks  you  have  been  reminded 
that  this  school  was  founded  in  favorable  environs,  at 
a  propitious  time,  and  also  that  it  is  only  one  of  many 
kindred  agencies  initiated  within  the  period  under  re- 
view. The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  was 
almost  coeval.  In  quick  succession,  colleges,  depart- 
ments of  science  and  independent  institutes  have  ap- 
peared in  every  State.  Of  these,  not  a  few  have  adopted 
the  methods  here  followed  or  have  called  to  their  sup- 
port those  who  have  here  been  trained.  For  one  such 
institution,  now  celebrating  its  majority,  permit  me  to 
acknowledge  with  filial  gratitude,  the  impulses,  lessons, 
warnings  and  encouragements  derived  from  the  Shef- 
field School,  and  publicly  admit  that  much  of  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  due  to 
early  and  repeated  draughts  upon  the  life-giving  springs 
of  New  Haven. 

This  fellowship  of  scholars  is  one  of  the  greatest 
satisfactions  that  the  teachers,  graduates  and  students 
of  a  college  can  enjoy.  Many  of  us  are  aware  that  we 
are  but  lay  brethren,  servitors  or  postulants,  in  the 
temple  of  science,  disclaiming  even  the  title  of  scieu'* 
tific  men;  but  every  one  of  this  concourse  of  students 
must  be  conscious  that  he  has  dwelt  among  the  brethren, 
and  that  he  can  perform  a  part,  though  it  be  a  very 
humble  part,  in  upholding  and  applying  the  principles 
that  this  school  inculcates  and  for  which  it  stands. 

We  are  enlisted,  commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
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in  an  army  which  is  not  restricted  to  provincial  recruits, 
and  which  carries  light  arms  and  heavy  ordnance.  Far 
and  wide  throughout  the  civilized  world;  in  obscurity 
and  poverty,  or  in  stations  of  affluence  and  influence; 
alone  or  in  companies;  with  complex  engines  and  pene- 
trating lenses,  or  with  the  unaided  powers  of  masterly 
brains;  now  searching  the  depths  of  earth  or  ocean,  now 
watching  the  stars  in  their  courses,  now  bending  over 
the  microscope,  the  blow-pipe,  the  alembic,  the  com- 
parator or  the  spectroscope;  and  now  engaged  in  ab- 
stract reasonings,  wondering  that  these  mathematical  re- 
lations have  been  so  long  concealed;  often  disappointed 
or  led  to  merely  negative  results,  and  yet  sometimes 
encouraged  by  an  addition  to  science  or  by  the  percep- 
tion of  a  law  hitherto  unobserved — ^in  all  their  diversity 
of  powers  and  occupations,  a  noble  corps  is  engaged  in 
overcoming  Ignorance,  that  omnipresent  foe,  and  the 
destructive  cohorts  that  Ignorance  leads.  Fear,  super- 
stition, bigotry,  error,  misery,  weakness,  pain  and  sloth 
are  put  to  flight  by  this  array  of  wisdom  against  folly. 
It  gives  courage  to  remember  that  the  work  of  each 
generation  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  past.  The 
departed  are  with  us.  Thought  as  well  as  matter  is  in- 
destructible. As  the  long  list  of  philosophers,  from 
Pythagoras  and  Aristotle  to  Isaac  Newton,  the  great 
apostle  of  modem  science — qui  genus  humanum  ingenio 
superavit — prepared  the  way  for  the  achievements  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  so  men  now  living  are  heralds 
and  pioneers  of  discoveries  and  conquests  dimly  foreseen 
or  faintly  foretold.  Therefore  it  is  not  strange  that 
while  the  note  of  anxiety  and  despondency  is  heard  in 
other  spheres,  no  pessimistic  cries  proceed  from  our 
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ranks  Slowly,  steadily,  surely  the  stately  column 
marches  on,  "never  resting,  never  halting/'  Victory 
follows  victory:  light  penetrates  darkness:  Health,  Tem- 
perance, Enjoyment,  Virtue  and  Piety  follow  knowledge. 

Finally  let  me  say,  with  the  solemnity  of  deep  con- 
viction, that  dearer  than  the  fellowship  of  brethren, 
deeper  than  the  love  of  knowledge,  too  precious  to  be 
ever  given  up,  too  sacred  for  careless  speech,  is  the  in- 
vigorating and  inspiring  belief  that  Science  in  its  ulti- 
mate assertions  echoes  the  voice  of  the  living  Ood. 

You  have  traced  the  evolution  of  an  idea;  you  have 
seen  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  in  Yale,  as  in  other 
universities,  mathematical,  physical  and  natural  science 
receives  ample  recognition.  At  first,  in  the  Sheffield, 
chemistry  was  alone;  engineering  soon  found  a  place; 
mathematics,  physics  and  astronomy  joined  the  oli- 
garchy; in  due  time,  mineralogy,  geology,  physical  geo- 
graphy, zoology,  botany  and  physiology  found  a  wel- 
come; modem  languages  and  literature,  history  and 
economics,  became  strong  allies.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken  in  disparagement  of  classical  culture,  nor  a  word 
of  religious  controversy. 

You  have  heard  the  story  of  humble  beginnings, 
gradual  expansion,  lofty  ideals,  personal  sacrifices, 
mimificent  gifts,  public  services,  abundant  rewards;  and 
also  of  well-founded  hopes,  looking  forward  to  a  second 
half -century  of  life  and  growth.  Can  I  close  with  words 
more  suitable  than  those  of  Laplace,  as  he  reviewed  his 
long  life: — Ce  que  nous  cannaissons  est  peu;  ce  que  nous 
ignorons  est  immense. 
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TlTi^inlA  and 
UoiTersity 
Beffinnliiflrs  ^ 


is  less  than  ten  years  since 
the  Bureau  of  Education  in 
the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior at  Washington  initiated 
organized  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States,  in  a  series  of  publications  edited 

by  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Ad- 
ams, of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  at  Balti- 
more. The  first  of  these 
publications, bearing  date 
January.  1887,  was  an  account  by  Dr. 
Adams  himself  of  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  the 
oldest  college  in  the  South,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Har\'ard,  the  oldest  in 
the  country ;  the  college  which  enjoys  the 
monumental  distinction  of  having  given 
to  young  George  W^ashington  the  col- 
legiate diploma  under  which  he  began 
life  as  an  official  surveyor,  and  of  ha\'ing 
received  from  him  ser\'ice  as  its  chancel- 
lor in  the  last  years  of  his  life;  the  col- 
lege, moreover,  which  graduated  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  eminent  statesmen 
\fho  made  Virginia  foremost  of  all  the 
colonies  during  the  Revolution,  and  in 
tke  initiation  of  the  American  Union. 
This    college    was  founded  by  royal 
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grant  from  King  William  and  Queei 
Mary  in  1693;  but  the  mention  of  thi 
date  very  inadequately  recalls  the  rela 
tion  of  \'irginia  to  the  development  o 
higher  education  in  America.  There  is 
in  fact,  in  regard  to  Virginia  herself,  m 
adequate  historical  recognition  as  yet  o 
the  truly  imperial  position  which  that  col 
ony  occupied  in  the  settlement  of  Amer 
ica,  in  the  development  of  freedom  an< 
culture  among  the  American  colonies,  anc 
in  the  planting,  far  out  upon  the  broa< 
fields  of  the  continent,  of  a  ci\nlizatioi 
nearer  to  the  ideals  of  humanity  than  an] 
which  the  world  had  before  known.  ^ 
certain  antagonism  of  Puritan  and  Cav 
alier,  of  the  North  to  the  South,  of  Nev 
England  to  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas 
has  cast  an  unfortunate  shadow  acrosj 
the  broadest  and,  in  many  respects,  the 
brightest  of  American  colonial  pages 
that  of  the  great  story  of  the  great  col 
ony  of  Virginia. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  oi 
that  story  is  the  priority  of  development; 
in  Virginia  to  those  in  New  England. 
It  was  before  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  witl: 
their  matchless  heroism,  had  broughi 
the  altars  of  church  and  commonwealtl; 
to  Plymouth  Rock,  that  Captain  Johr 
Smith  designated  a  portion  of  the  terri 
Company.    All  righU  reserved.  561 
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tories  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  as  New 
Bngland.  These  territories  were  in  fact 
the  northern  part  of  Virginia.  Prom- 
inent among  the  English  gentlemen  who 
promoted  the  enterprise  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  was  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  Company  in  old 
England.  Had  there  been  no  Virginia 
beginnings,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
there  would  have  been  any  Pilgrim  land- 
ing and  Pilgrim  planting.  It  was  be- 
cause of  English  settlement  already  made, 
in  America  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  so 
intensely  English  in  their  sympathies  as 
to  prefer  the  peril  of  jail  in  England  to 
freedom  in  Holland,  turned  their  eyes  to 
the  American  wilderness  as  the  next  best 
chance  to  that  of  the  EngUsh  villages 
from  which  they  had  gone  into  exile. 
With  all  the  disaster  that  had  attended 
it  English  settlement  in  Virginia  had  had 
Its  heroic  side  and  had  had  results  of 
continental  significance. 

In  1619,  before  a  step  had  been  taken 
by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  toward  planting 
in  America,  a  motion  had  been  made  in 
England  by  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  looking 
to  the  establishment  of  a  university  in 
Virginia.  In  the  same  year  the  bishops 
of  England  undertook  to  supply  ;^  1,500 
sterling  in  aid  of  higher  education  in 
Virginia.  Hardly  had  the  Pilgrims 
readied  their  seat  at  Plymouth  in  1621 
when  a  collegiate  school  was  attempted 
at  Charles  City,  Virginia.  The  Virginia 
Company  sent  over  an  accomplished  gen- 
tleman to  be  superintendent  of  **  the  uni- 
versity" and  not  the  least  of  the  disasters 
of  the  massacre  by  the  Indians  in  the 
spring  of  1622,  was  the  death  of  this 
gentleman  with  340  settlers.  Two 
years  later  the  idea  of  a  university  in 
Virginia  was  revived  and  in  1624  ^^'^ 
island  in  the  Susquehanna  River  where 
DOW  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway 
crosses  by  a  bridge  was  granted  for  the 
^*  Founding  and  maintenance  of  a  uni- 
versity, and  such  schools  in  Virginia  as 
-shall  be  there  erected,  and  shall  be  called 
Academia  Virginiensis  et  Oxoniensis." 
The  project  for  an  American  Oxford  thus 
l)roken  ofiF  by  the  death  of  its  chief  pro- 
moter, long  antedated  the  appearance  of 
the  word  **  university"  in  connection 
with  Harvard. 

The  idea,  however,  remained.    In  1660 

;the  Colonial  Assembly  of  Virginia  voted 

"that  for  the  advance  of  learning,  edu- 

«cation  of  youth,  supply  of  the  ministry 


Bariy  Bfforta         ^nd  promotion  of  piety, 

of  Virginia         ^^^^     ^      ^^^      ^^^ 

upon  purchases  for  a  college  and  free 
school  and  that  there  be,  with  as 
much  speed  as  may  be  convenient,  hous- 
ing erected  thereon  for  the  entertainment 
of  students  and  scholars.''  It  was  also 
voted  that  on  court  days  the  county  com- 
missioners should  take  subscriptions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  college.  Sir  William 
Berkleley,  the  governor,  was  asked  to 
promote  a  petition  to  the  king  for  author- 
ity to  make  collections  in  England  '*  for 
the  erecting  of  colleges  and  schools"  in 
Virginia.  A  celebrated  utterance  of  Berk- 
leley,— **  I  thank  God  there  are  no  free 
schools  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
not  have  these  hundred  years, ' ' — ^has  been 
altogether  misunderstood.  Berkleley  had 
reference  to  a  type  of  schooling  and  to 
uses  of  the  printing  press  which  meant  to 
him  departure  from  English  conservative 
ideals  in  education.  He  said  in  regard  t« 
education  in  Virginia:  **  The  same  course 
is  taken  as  in  England  out  of  towns;  every 
man,  according  to  his  ability,  instructing 
his  children.  We  have  forty-eight  par- 
ishes and  our  ministry  are  well  paid,  and 
by  consent  should  be  better,  if  they  would 
pray  oftener  and  preach  less."  Berkleley 
meant,  in  regard  to  the  ministry,  if  they 
were  better  pastors,  even  if  poorer  preach- 
ers; and  in  regard  to  the  children  his  idea 
was  home-instruction,  such  as  youth  re- 
ceived on  the  estates  of  gentlemen  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  an  ideal  of  domestic  culture 
and  of  self-culture,  such  as  produced 
George  Washington  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. The  gruff  governor  would  have  been 
as  ready  as  any  to  plant  a  new  Oxford  ac- 
cessible to  the  estates  of  Virginia  gentle- 
men. He  would  have  promoted  also  the 
growth  of  towns,  although  the  general 
habit  was  that  of  great  country  planta- 
tions. 

wmiamand  And  just  this  Virginia 

Mary  coUege  ^^^  beginning  in  1688- 
1689,  fifty  years  after  the  opening  of  Har- 
vard College.  Wealthy  gentlemen  in  the 
colony,  aided  by  their  merchant  friends 
in  England,  subscribed  twenty-five  hun- 
dred pounds  toward  the  endowment  of  an 
institution  for  higher  education.  In  1691 
the  assembly  sent  to  England  for  a  char- 
ter for  the  college.  The  proposal  was 
most  acceptable  to  Queen  Mary  and  was 
concurred  in  by  King  William.  They 
agreed  to  allow  two  thousand  pounds 
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toward  building  the  college  and  to  give 
20,000  acres  of  land.  A  tax  of  one  penny 
on  every  pound  of  tobacco  exported  from 
Virginia  and  Maryland  was  granted  as  a 
source  of  income.  The  office  of  surveyor- 
general  was  put  under  the  charge  of  the 
president  and  faculty  of  the  college,  they 
being  authorized  to  appoint  surveyors 
and  to  receive  all  fees  and  profits.  The 
Virginia  Assembly  added  to  this,  in-1693, 
the  year  of  the  granting  of  the  charter, 
an  export  duty  on  all  skins  and  furs. 

Maryland  was  united  with  Virginia  in 
the  plans  for  the  new  university,  and 
from  that  date  forward  the  colony  care- 
fully promoted  the  growth  of  the  insti- 
tution. Scholarships  were  established 
and  other  means  taken,  such  as  the  ptu*- 
chase  of  books  and  the  le\Ting  of  a  tax  on 
liquors,  in  aid  of  the  college. 

In  honor  of  its  royal  promoters  the 
institution  was  named  *'The  College  of 
William  and  Mary."  The  charter  pro- 
vided for  ''a  certain  place  of  universal 
study,  or  perpetual  college,  for  divinity, 
philosophy,  languages  and  other  good 
arts  and  sciences,  consisting  of  one  pres- 
ident, six  masters  or  professors  and  an 
hundred  scholars,  more  or  less,  graduates 
and  non-graduates."  The  date  of  the 
charter  was  February  19,  1693.  T^^ 
corporation  was  made  to  consist  of  a  self- 
perpetuating  board  of  eighteen  trustees, 
who  were  to  elect  from  their  own  num- 
ber a  rector  for  the  college,  and  every 
seven  years  were  to  choose  some  eminent 
and  discreet  person  to  be  the  chancellor, 
except  that  the  charter  named  the  bishop 
of  London  as  the  first  chancellor.  The 
first  rector,  who  held  the  office  from  1693 
to  1743,  was  Rev.  James  Blair,  a  vigor- 
ous Scotchman,  who  had  come  to  the 
country  as  the  representative  of  the 
bishop  of  London. 


^frmiam 


A  location  for  the  col- 

capHai  "^      ^^^  ^^  selected  by  the 

Colonial  Assembly,  and 
such  was  the  importance  attached  to  the 
planting  of  the  young  university  that 
there  soon  followed,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  planting  by  royal  au- 
thority of  a  town  plotted  in  such  fashion 
as  to  have  the  tmiversity  at  one  end  of 
the  principal  street  and  the  colonial  cap- 
itol  at  the  other.  The  town  was  named 
Williamsburg,  and  for  more  than  half  a 
century  before  the  Revolution  it  was  not 
only  justly  reputed  the  best  built  town  in 


English  America,  but,  as  the  political, 
sooal  and  military  center  of  Virginia, 
was  second  in  importance  to  no  other  Amer- 
ican town.  Had  it  been  like  Boston,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  a 
colony  consisting  of  towns  rather  than  of 
large  country  estates,  it  would  easily 
have  become  the  foremost  of  American 
cities.  When  the playsofShakespearewere 
first  heard  in  America,  it  was  in  Virginia's 
university  town  and  colonial  capital. 

The  first  commencement  of  the  coll^;e, 
in  1700,  was  attended  by  people  who 
came  from  Maryland,  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  from  New  York,  amid  the  rejoicings 
of  a  great  concourse  of  the  cultivated 
society  of  the  colony.  As  in  London  to- 
day, it  was  the  custom  of  the  best  fam- 
ilies throughout  the  colony  to  come  to 
the  capital  for  the  winter,  bringing  to- 
gether more  cultivated  gentlemen  and 
accomplished  women,  more  representa- 
tives of  religious,  political,  educational, 
and  social  progress  than  could  be  seen 
together  anywhere  else  in  America.  The 
college  becune  a  school  of  citizens, 
churchmen  and  statesmen,  worthy  of  the 
best  traditions  of  English  culture.  The 
catalogue  of  its  students,  during  the  sev- 
enty years  previous  to  the  Revolution, 
shows  an  annual  average  of  about  sixty, 
and  a  greater  ntmiber  of  names  of  dis- 
tinction than  any  other  to  which  we  can 
turn.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
there  were  seventy  students,  of  whom 
thirty-seven  left  college  and  joined  the 
Continental  army.  The  work  of  the 
college  was  continued  throughout  the 
war  until  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  when 
military  necessity  converted  it  into  a 
refuge  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the 
patriot  army. 

Of  the  great  masters  of  colonial  states- 
manship not  only  the  largest  but  the  most 
important  band  were  graduates  of  Vir- 
ginia's College  of  William  and  Mary. 
Not  to  speak  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
stands  at  an  elevation  only  lower  than 
Washington's  in  his  breadth  of  intelli- 
gence and  soundness  of  judgment  in  ed- 
ucational matters,  William  and  Mary 
graduated  such  men  as  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, George  Wythe,  Thomas  Nelson,  and 
Carter  Braxton,  all  signers  of  the  Dedar- 
ation  of  Independence;  also  John  Tyler, 
Peyton  Randolph,  Edmund  Randolph, 
Beverley  Randolph,  James  Monroe,  John 
Mercer,  James  Innes,  John  Blair,  and 
John  Marshall. 
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f-   Young  George  Washing- 
t<m»s  iHpiomA   ton,   at  17  years  of  age, 

received  from  the  college  his  diploma  as 
surveyor,  a  diploma  not  unlike  that  which 
a  school  of  technology  to-day  gives  to  a 
civil  engineer.  There  seems  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  genius  of  Washington, 
unexampled  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  and 
already  disciplined  by  associations  which 
were  a  Uberal  education,  as  well  as  by 
some  years  of  good  schooling,  found  its 
earliest  opportunity  in  his  position  as  an 
official  surveyor.  It  gave  him  the  direc- 
tion of  a  body  of  working  surveyors;  it 
employed  him  in  the  extensive  examina- 
tion of  valuable  lands;  and  it  introduced 
him  to  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  colony, 
the  borders  of  which  at  that  time  em- 
braced an  indefinite  and,  in  fact,  an  im- 
perial extent  of  the  West  and  the  North- 
west. Washington  was  initiated  in  the 
position  of  a  continental  rather  than  a 
colonial  man  by  his  earliest  employment 
as  a  civil  graduate  of  the  college  at  Will- 
iamsburg. He  passed  from  that  while 
still  a  youth  to  a  military  position,  to 
public  service  as  the  representative  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  the  position  of  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  military  forces  of  the 
colon3\  When  he  became,  in  1788,  chan- 
cellor of  the  college,  an  office  which  he 
held  until  his  death,  he  represented, 
more  than  any  other  man  then  living, 
university  interests,  expectations  and 
promise  in  America. 

Thomas jeffer-       Thomas   JefFerson,  who 
X'l^J^*"     went   to  the  college  in 

•Ity  Ideas*  e       n      £ 

the  spnng  of  1760,  for  a 
stay  of  two  years,  had  the  benefit  there 
of  educational  opportunities,  education 
not  only  in  learning,  but  in  social  and 
poUtical  discipline,  which  he  could  not 
have  had  of  better  type  at  any  university 
in  the  world.  If  the  lines  of  develop- 
ment which  Jefferson  followed  from  the 
time  of  his  studies  at  Williamsburg  to 
the  close  of  his  career  could  have  been 
followed,  Virginia  would  have  given  to 
America  our  earliest  and  greatest  com- 
plete university.  Jefferson  saw  clearly 
and  distinctly  proposed  what  our  fore- 
most schools  of  learning  are  now  recogniz- 
ing, the  importance  of  adding  graduate 
university  study  to  academic  college 
study.  He  proposed  to  so  amend  the 
constitution  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege as  to  **  make  it  in  fact  a  university,*' 
and  but  for  Episcopal  restrictions  Jeffer- 


son's plan  might  have  been  carried  into 
effect.  He  was  the  first  American  cham- 
pion of  remodeling  the  scholastic  curri- 
culum in  the  interest  of  modem  studies. 
When  he  became  governor  of  Virginia, 
June  I,  1779,  and  was  also  elected  one  of 
the  visitors  of  the  college,  he,  as  he  tells 
us, '  *  effected  a  change  in  the  organization 
of  that  institution  by  abolishing  the 
grammar  school  and  the  two  professor- 
ships of  divinity  and  oriental  languages 
and  substituting  a  professorship  of  law 
and  politics,  one  of  anatomy,  medicine 
and  chemistry,  and  oue  of  modera  lan- 
guages." 


Washington's 
Flan  for  a 
National 
UniTerslty' 


The  final  outcome  of 
Virginian  development 
of  educational  ideals  was 
Washington's  strong  de- 
sire and  confident  expectation  of  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  a  national  university  at 
the  national  capital.  He  said  in  a  letter 
to  John  Adams,  November  27,  1794: 
"That  a  national  university  in  this 
country  is  a  thing  to  be  desired  has 
always  been  my  decided  opinion;  and 
the  appropriation  of  ground  and  funds 
for  it  in  the  federal  city  has  long  been 
contemplated  and  talked  of."  The 
exact  natiu-e  of  the  ideal  cherished  by 
Washington  he  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing, written  to  Governor  Brooks  of  Vir- 
ginia: 

"It  is  with  indescribable  regret  that  I  have 
seen  the  youth  of  the  United  States  migrating 
to  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
higher  branches  of  erudition,  and  to  obtain  a. 
knowledge  of  the  sciences.  Although  it  would 
be  injustice  to  many  to  pronounce  the  certainty 
of  their  imbibing  maxims  not  congenial  with. 
republicanism,  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  admit- 
ted  that  a  serious  danger  is  encountered  by  send- 
ing abroad  among  other  political  systems  those 
who  have  not  well  learned  the  value  of  their 
own.  The  time  is,  therefore,  come,  when  a 
plan  of  universal  education  ought  to  be  adopted 
in  the  United  States.  Not  onlv  do  the  exigen- 
cies of  public  and  private  life  aemand  it,  but,  if 
it  should  ever  be  apprehended  that  prejudice 
would  be  entertainea  in  one  part  of  tne  Union 
against  another,  an  efficacious  remedy  will  be 
to  assemble  the  youth  of  every  part  under  such 
circumstances  as  will,  by  the  freedom  of  inter- 
course and  collision  of  sentiment,  give  to  their 
minds  the  direction  of  truth,  philanthropy,  and 
mutual  conciliation.'' 

In  his  last  will  Washington,  repeating 
the  ^me  regret,  said  : 

'*  For  these  reasons  it  has  been  my  ardent 
wish  to  see  a  plan  devised,  on  a  liberal  acale^ 
which  would  have  a  tendency  to  spread  83r8tem- 
atic  ideas  through  all  parts  of  this  rising  empire^ 
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thereby  to  do  away  with  local  attachments  and 
state  prejudices,  as  far  as  the  natnre  of  things 
would,  or,  indeol,  onght  to  admit,  from  onr  na- 
tional councils.  Looking  anxiously  forward  to 
the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object  as 
this  is  (in  my  estimation),  my  mind  has  not 
been  able  to  contemplate  any  plan  more  likely 
to  effect  the  measure  than  the  establishment  of 
a  university  in  the  central  part  of  the  United 
-States  to  which  the  youths  of  fortune  and  of 
talents  from  all  parts  thereof  may  be  sent  for 
the  completion  of  their  education,  in  all  the 
branches  of  polite  literature,  in  arts  and  sci- 
'cmces,  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  principles 
of  politics  and  good  government,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  infinite  importance  in  my  judgment, 
by  associating  with  each  other,  and  forming 
friendships  injuvenile  years,  be  enabled  to  free 
themselves  in  a  proper  degree  from  those  local 
prejudices  and  habitual  jealousies  which  have 
just  been  mentioned,  and  which,  when  carried 
to  excess,  are  never-failing  sources  of  disqui- 
etude to  the  public  mind,  and  pregnant  of  mis- 
chievous consequences  to  this  country.  Under 
these  impressions,  so  fully  dilated,  I  give  and 
t>equeath,  in  perpetuity,  the  fifty  shares  which 
I  hold  in  the  Potomac  Company  toward  the  en- 
•dowment  of  a  university,  to  be  established 
within  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
iinder  the  auspices  of  the  general  government, 
if  that  government  should  incline  to  extend  a 
fostering  hand  toward  it." 

The  ideal  of  Washington  has  yet  to 
1)e  realized^  One  of  Washington's  eco- 
nomic interests,  which  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Potomac  Company  just  men- 
tioned, was  that  of  opening  a  channel  of 
<x)mmunication  from  Maryland  and  Vir- 
.ginia  to  the  West  and  Northwest.  The 
otitcome  of  the  idea  ultimately  was  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  the  purposes 
of  which,  however,  were  later  more  com- 
pletely fulfrlled  by  the  building  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  It  was 
•one  of  the  great  capitalists  of  this  road 
who  bequeathed  to  trustees  at  Baltimore 
the  sum  of  $7,000,000  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  two  foundations  of  a  university 
and  a  hospital  and  medical  school.  On 
the  side  of  Maryland,  therefore,  great  ac- 
<!omplishment  has  come  in  the  course  of 
developing  events.  On  the  side  of  Vir- 
ginia the  suspension  of  development  was 
deplorable,  from  causes  and  circumstances 
which  every  lover  of  the  great  common- 
wealth and  of  the  whole  coimtry  must 
deeply  regret.  The  Washington  and  Lee 
University  at  Lexington,  which  a  bequest 
of  Washington  helped  to  create,  in  a  de- 
lightful situation  in  the  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  University  of  Virginia, 
founded  by  Jefferson  upon  an  admirably 
conceived  university  plan,  are  develop- 
ments of  high  character  and  full  of  prom- 
ise, but  even   together  very  far   from 


representative  of  the  greatness  of  Was 
ington's  Virginia.  There  is  no  part 
America  to  which  the  interest  of  i 
Americans  should  turn  with  more  arde 
gratitude  and  generosity  than  to  Vi 
ginia,  attempting  now  the  realization  < 
those  ideals  which,  by  the  figures  < 
Washington  and  Jefferson  and  the  unsn 
passed  Virginia  statesman  of  the  Revoli 
tionary  period,  were  lifted  higher  tiu 
anywhere  else  in  America. 

The  position  of  the  University  of  Vi 
ginia  is  one  of  commanding  interest  Ik 
the  whole  country.  It  was  founded  t 
Jefferson  in  18 19  at  Oiarlottesville,  a  pic 
uresque  and  h^thy  location  among  tl 
foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountaii 
and  at  the  junction  of  two  great  lines  < 
railway — ^the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  ac 
the  Virginia  Midland,  giving  easy  acce 
from  every  part  of  the  country, 
would  be  diifiEicult  to  find  a  more  admir 
ble  Atlantic  coast  central  situation.  ] 
one  respect  it  has  a  great  advantageofv^ 
Washington,  that  of  its  invigorating  ai 
healthful  climatic  conditions.  It  ws 
the  earliest  planned  of  state  umversiti< 
and  represents  in  the  ideas  of  itsfom 
der  the  conceptions  which  will  more  an 
more  prevail  as  tmiversity  developmei 
in  America  approaches  a  perfect  systeo 
It  is  at  present  constituted  with  six  di 
partments — ^the  academical^  the  enginee 
ing,  the  law,  the  m^lical,  the  phamu 
ceutical,  and  the  agriculttu:al.  In  tl 
various  departments  there  are  altogetht 
twenty-two  distinct  schools,  each  affom 
ing  an  independent  course.  The  equi] 
ment  in  all  departments  has  been  muc 
augmented  in  recent  years  and  is  no 
excellent  in  quality  as  well  as  extensivi 
The  recent  destruction  by  fire  of  a  pa 
of  the  btdldings  of  the  tmiversity  shoul 
serve  to  call  more  than  momentary  a 
tention  to  the  continental  interest  an 
importance  of  the  principal  university  i 
what  all  Americans  should  esteem  tl 
historically  foremost  state  in  the  Unioi 

There  remains,  however,  the  separal 
and  distinct  accomplishment  of  the  exai 
purpose  of  Washington,  the  foundatio 
of  a  true  national  tmiversity,  dominatin 
the  whole  educational  and  political  deve 
opment  of  the  United  States.  Some  n 
cent  attempts  at  Washington,  notabi 
denominational,  cannot  be  for  a  momei 
accepted  as  in  any  sense  whatever  tl 
making  of  an  American  university  aft< 
the  idea  of  Washington.  These  attempt 
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however  justly  conceived  and  amply  ex- 
ecuted, only  add  to  the  number  of  special 
institutions,  without  in  the  least  supply- 
ing the  high  university  demand  and  the 
national  demand. 

On  one  basis  only  could  Washington's 
ideal  be  carried  into  execution.  It  would 
be  that  of  uniting  the  foremost  universi- 
ties of  the  whole  country  in  the  carrying 
on  at  Washington  of  a  higher  university 
made  up  by  representatives  from  the 
whole  body  of  federated  universities.  If, 
for  example,  thirteen  of  the  strongest 
existing  institutions  were  to  designate 
each  their  proportional  number  of  fellows 
for  a  national  university,  and  from  the 
lower  universities  generally  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  best  students  of  each  were 
sent  up  to  the  national  university,  for  ad- 
vanced university  studies,  there  would 
be  realized  an  institution  on  the  lines  of 
\  Washington's  great  conception. 

To  have  this  done  properly  would  re- 
quire the  adoption  by  Congress  of  a 
scheme  defining  the  conditions  under 
which  universities  throughout  the  coun- 
try might  participate  in  the  formation  of 
such  a  national  university;  and  the  pro- 
vision, also  by  Congress,  with  or  without 
the  aid  or  appeal  to  private  munificence, 
or  to  the  aid  of  the  several  states,  of  the 
means  of  carrying  on  such  a  university. 
A  proper  scheme,  properly  executed,  to 
concentrate  at  Washington,  by  delegated 
representatives,  the  best  advanced  work 
of  the  best  of  our  universities,  would,  as 
exactly  as  possible,  fulfill  the  prophetic 
thought  of  the  most  sagacious  statesman 
America  has  ever  seen. 

Harrard  coUcjre  The  earliest  step  in  the 
Beffun;  X636-38  development  which  has 
resulted  in  the  Harvard  University  of  to- 
day, was  a  vote  of  the  General  Court  of 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Octo- 
ber 28  (old  style),  1636.  This  vote  ap- 
propriated **;^400  toward  a  school  or 
college,  whereof  ;^2oo  shall  be  paid  the 
next  year,  and  ;^2oo  when  the  work  is 
finished,  and  the  next  court  to  appoint 
where  and  what  building."  The  Gen- 
eral Court  appointed  the  next  year  twelve 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  colony 
**to  take  order  for  a  college  at  New- 
town." Newtown  was  across  a  part  of 
the  harbor  to  the  west  from  the  Boston 
of  that  day,  at  a  point  on  the  Charles 
river,  where  some  of  the  first  company 
of  English  colonists  had  settled  in  1630; 


the  company  under  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,, 
whose  principles  of  anti-theocratic  liber- 
ahty  led  to  their  departure,  in  1636,  to 
plant  themselves,  independently  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, at  what  is  now  Hartford, 
Conn., — ^their  estates  being  disposed  of  to 
a  considerable  body  of  newcomers  under 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  most  rigorous  type  of  Puritan 
piety. 

The  first  result  of  this  order  for  a  col- 
lege was  the  change  of  name  of  the  place 
to  Cambridge,  in  honor  of  the  English 
university  of  that  name,  where  many  of 
the  colonists  had  been  educated.  In  the 
following  year,  1638,  John  Harvard,  a 
clergyman  who  had  been  in  the  colony 
about  one  year,  died  at  Charlestown,. 
across  the  water  to  the  north  of  Boston, 
leaving  half  his  property  and  a  library  of 
about  300  volumes  to  aid  in  establishing 
the  proposed  college.  John  Harvard's 
bequest  more  than  doubled  what  the  col- 
ony had  appropriated,  and  led  to  the  im- 
mediate gathering  of  a  class  of  students 
and  the  opening  of  a  college  at  once 
under  the  name  of  Harvard  College. 
Four  years  later  a  board  of  overseers  was 
established  for  the  college,  consisting 
of  the  governor,  deputy  governor,  all 
the  magistrates  of  the  colony,  and  the 
ministers  of  six  adjoining  towns,  together 
with  the  president  of  the  college.  This 
arrangement  for  putting  the  college  under 
magisterial  and  ministerial  control  was 
happily  modified  in  1650  bj'  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  corporate  body  under  a 
charter,  to  consist  of  the  president,  five 
fellows,  and  a  treasurer, — **  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College";  the 
same  being  authorized  to  perpetuate  itself 
by  election  to  vacancies,  with  the  counsel 
and  consent  of  the  board  of  overseers* 
The  act  which  created  this  corporation, 
May  31,  1650,  declared  the  purposes  of 
the  college  to  be  **the  advancement  of 
all  good  literature,  arts  and  sciences." 
When,  in  1780,  a  constitution  was  adopted 
for  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
a  chapter  devoted  to  "The  University,*** 
began  with  this  preamble: 

"Whereas,  our  wise  and  pious  ancestors,  so- 
early  as  the  year  1636,  laid  the  foundation  of 
Harvard  College,  in  which  university  many 
persons  of  great  eminence  have,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  been  initiated  in  those  arts  and  sciences 
which  qualified  them  for  public  employments^ 
both  in  church  and  state;  and,  whereas,  the  en- 
couragement of  arts  and  sciences  and  all  good 
literature  tends  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  tHe  Christian  religion  and  the  great 
benefit  of  this  and  the  other  United  SUtes  of 
America." 

These  tmiversity  aims,  with  the  secular 
and  national  breadth  of  the  basis  of  the 
institution,  notably  reveal  with  what 
large  mind  and  broad  liberality  Harvard 
was  planned.  The  presence  of  six  Con- 
gregational ministers  on  the  board  of 
overseers  was  from  the  first  qualified  by 
the  presence  on  the  board  of  a  much 
larger  number  of  secular  officials;  and 
when,  in  1810,  a  change  was  made,  it 
provided  for  fifteen  ministers  of  Con- 
gregational churches  balanced  by  fifteen 
laymen.  In  1834  a  new  law  authorized 
that  clergymen  of  any  denomination 
might  be  of  the  fifteen,  and  this  law 
came  into  effect  in  1843.  By  a  final 
change  of  the  law  in  1854,  the  graduates 
of  the  college  were  empowered  to  elect 
the  board  of  overseers  without  reference 
to  the  claims  of  ministers  of  chtirches; 
and  the  following  were  made  ex-offido 
members:  The  governor,  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, president  of  the  senate,  speaker  of 
the  house,  and  secretary  of  the  board  of 
education. 

&«u  of  stttdenta     The  Harvard  University 
*^*^  of  to-day  centrally  com- 

prises, tmder  the  immediate  charge  of  a 
£aculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  Harvard 
College,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
and  the  Graduate  School.  The  number 
ci  students  composing  this  central  group 
of  the  university  is  2,233  for  the  year 
1 894-1 895,  divided  as  follows:  college, 
1,677;  scientific  school,  308;  graduate 
school,  258. 

There  are  six  other  schools  of  the  uni- 
versity, each  under  the  immediate  charge 
of  a  faculty.  In  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance they  are  as  follows  :  Medical 
school,  454  students  ;  law  school,  404  stu- 
dents ;  dental  school,  80  students  ;  school 
of  veterinary  medicine,  62  students ;  di- 
vinity school,  50  students  ;  Bussey  Insti- 
tution (agricultural),  12  students. 

The  total  thus  reached  by  Harvard 
University  is  3,290  students.  The  whole 
number  of  teachers  for  this  body  of  stu- 
dents is  337,  divided  as  follows :  80  pro- 
fessors, 3  associate  professors,  35  assist- 
ant professors,  11  lecturei^s,  i  tutor,  114 
kistructors,  and  93  demonstrators  and 
asdstants.  There  are  in  addition  5 
preachers,  who  are  on  duty  one  at  a  time, 
13  curators  and  library  officers,  and  40 


proctors  and  other  officers,  making  a  total 

of  395. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  curriculum, 

14  stunmer  courses  were  attended  the  last 

year  by  493  students,  raising  the  number 

of  students  of   the  year  at  Harvard  to 

3,783. 


UniTersity 
AppUancea 


The  college  library  at 
Harvard  now  contains 
about  323,000  boimd  voltmies  and  an 
equal  number  of  pamphlets,  maps,  etc. 
There  are  31  special  libraries,  of  which 
that  of  the  law  school  contains  34,000 
volumes ;  that  of  the  divinity  school  26,- 
000  voltunes;  that  of  the  museum  of 
comparative  zoology  24,200  volumes, 
with  the  Whitney  Collection  of  Geology 
and  Geography  not  included  in  this  enu- 
meration ;  that  of  the  observatory  7,700  ; 
that  of  the  Botanic  Garden  6,650 ;  and 
that  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  5,500. 

The  chemical  department  of  Harvard  is 
provided,  in  Boylston  Hall,  with  6  large 
laboratories,  besides  several  private  la- 
boratories and  preparation  rooms.  For 
physics  Harvard  has  the  Jefferson  Physi- 
cal Laboratory,  completed  in  1884  at  a 
cost  of  $115,000. 

A  university  musetun  of  immense 
range  and  completeness  comprises  a  mu- 
seum of  Comparative  Zoology,  a  Botanical 
Museum,  a  Mineralogical  Cabinet,  Nat- 
tiral  History  Laboratories,  and  the  Pea- 
body  Museum  of  American  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology. 

In  a  botanic  garden  of  about  seven 
acres  are  cultivated  for  educational  and 
scientific  purposes  more  than  5,000 
species  of  flowering  plants;  while  the 
herberium  of  the  university  shows  bo- 
tanical specimens  numbering  more  than 
200,000. 

The  astronomical  observatory  embraces 
a  group  of  ten  buildings,  equipped  with 
instruments  of  the  first  class  for  scientific 
research  in  all  departments  of  astronom)''. 
A  branch  of  the  observatory  is  estab- 
lished at  Arequipa  in  Peru,  with  four 
stations  at  elevations  above  the  sea  of 
100  feet,  4,150  feet,  8,060  feet,  and  16,- 
650  feet.  Forty  assistants  take  part  in 
the  work  of  the  observatory.  The  re- 
sults obtained  are  published  in  a  series  of 
annals,  which  now  fill  thirty  quarto  vol- 
umes. By  mutual  arrangement  among  as- 
tronomers the  Harvard  observatory  is  the 
center  for  the  prompt  announcement  in 
America  of  all  astronomical  discover]^ 
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The  fMsUkatioos  of  the  tmh^ersEtr  nra- 
nttan  embrace  aztmial  repcfits  Ux  the 
years  ilkSi-i»94,  rrAnmcs  l^-XKTV.  of 
an  octavo  bnlletin,  and  vc^moes  I.'X\1I. 
of  quarto  manrArs;  both  the  bolletin  azsd 
the  meiDcyfrs  being  devoted  to  the  pabli- 
czikm  of  original  investigations. 

The  college,  Acienti£c  school,  and  grad- 
tiate  5ichor4,  and  the  law  and  divinity 
nchooL^,  together  with  the  library,  mnse- 
utns,  laboratories,  dormitories,  gymna- 
saum,  grand  memorial  hall,  botanic  gar- 
den, cbipel,  residences  of  professors  and 
president,  and  business  offices,  are  situ- 
ated in  Cambridge,  now  a  city  of  over 
70,000  inhabitants.  The  medical  school, 
the  dental  Bchool,the  school  of  veterinary 
medicine  and  the  Bussey  (agricultural 
and  horticultural;  are  situated  in  the  dty 
((jfT  outricirts;  of  Boston. 

The  roll  of  graduates  of  the  university 
Jttclttdes  nearly  20,000  names,  of  whom 
more  than  one-half  are  supposed  to  be 
Itvmg. 

TtuK  summary  of  Harvard  history  from 
1636-8  to  1895  shows  a  roll  of  graduates 
numbering  19,335,  of  whom  10,194  are 
sumiosed  to  tje  living.  Harvard  has 
maae  ^,476  doctors,  2,596  lawyers,  and 
528  ministers. 

The  property  of  Harvard  University 
IS  estimated  to  be  worth  over  $12,000,000, 
In  round  numbers  a  million  of  dollars  is 
received  and  expended  on  account  of  the 
university  every  year.  Aside  from  prop- 
erty held  for  investment  purposes,  the 
university  owns  and  occupies  over  60 
tmildings  and  nearly  700  acres  of  land, 
of  which  510  acres  are  in  the  outskirts  of 
Boston.  The  university  distributes  over 
$89,000  a  year  in  scholarships,  prizes, 
and  aid  to  students  who  combine  worth 
with  special  need.  No  school  in  America 
^ivcs  mwe  aid  to  those  who  need,  and 
fumi  none  can  a  young  man  go  more 
certain  of  a  demand  for  his  services. 


Coll«ff«  for 

^Votncii* 


Contiguous  to  Harvard 
College  in  Cambridge 
there  has  existed  for  sixteen  years  an 
institution  not  only  unique  in  its  general 
character,  that  of  instruction  for  women, 
generously  supplied  by  the  ablest  in- 
structors and  professors  of  a  great  uni- 
versity, but  unexampled  as  an  accom- 
plishment in  the  direction  of  graduating 
women  with  a  university  degree  identi- 
cal in  value  with  that  obtained  by  men. 
At    its    first    initiation,    in  September, 


1879,  with  tveatj-fiFC   yom^    women 
pa^ng  eianiiiiatwiw  for  adousskxi  iden- 
tical with  those  passed  by  yoinig  men 
for  admissioo  to  Harvard  Ccdlege,  the 
movement  lock,  the  name  of  "  the  So- 
ciety for  the  CoQegiate  Instraetioo    of 
Women,"  00  the  plan  of  asking  Har- 
vard professors  and  in^tructCH^  to  give 
classes  of  wtKnen  the  same  instruction 
which  they  were  giving  to  men.     The 
plan  aimed  at  giving  both  nndergraduate 
and  graduate  instruction.     Its  dev^dop- 
ment,  due  to  the  rare  wisdom  with  which 
it  was  managed  and  to  the  extraordinary 
generosity  with  which  the  best  that  Har- 
vard could  give  was  put  at  its  service, 
led  to  a  success  which  culminated  last 
year  in  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts incorporating  "  Raddiffe  Col- 
lege"   to  be,  conjointly  with   Harvard 
University,  an  institution  for  the  tmi- 
versity  education  of  women.     More  than 
eighty  instructors  of  Harvard  University 
are  teachers  in  Raddiffe  College.     Thie 
treasurer's  report  for  last  year  showed 
that  RadclifFe  already  has  funds  amount- 
ing to   more    than    $165,000.     At    the 
commencement     last    year    twenty-tw« 
ladies  recdved  the  degree  of  A.B.,  ten 
of  them  magyta  cum  laude  and    three 
more  cum  laude.     There  seems  little  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  promise  and  pros- 
pects of  the  institution  are  beyond  tiiose 
of  any  other  in  the  world  for  the  higher 
education  of  women.     In  its  buildings, 
redtation-rooms,  working    library,   and 
special  laboratories,  Raddiffe  College  is 
separate  from  although  closely  alongside 
of  Harvard  College,    thus  maintaining 
that  distinction  from  absolute  co-educa- 
tion which  the  highest  regard  for  social 
ideals  seems  to  require,  at  the  same  time 
that  the    general   opportunities    which 
Harvard  offers  to  young  men  are  equally 
offered  to  the  young  women. 


Xew  Haven 
Colony 


There  are  two  instances 
of  monumental  injustice 
in  the  early  history  of  New  England. 
One  is  the  extinction  of  the  Colony  of 
Plymouth,  the  pioneer  colony  of  New 
England,  by  its  union,  against  its  ener- 
getic protest,  with  Massachusetts,  in 
1 686-1 689;  the  other  was  the  similar  ex- 
tinction of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven  by 
compulsory  union  of  that  colony  with 
Connecticut,  In  the  first  instance  Con- 
necticut was  formed  of  the  towns  along 
the  Connecticut  river,  with  the  addition 
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of  thetownof  Saybrook,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  on  Long  Island  Sound.  New 
Haven  was  a  separate  colonial  center,  to 
which  the  contiguous  towns  were  at- 
tached. 

In  1643  there  was  formed  a  union  of 
four  colonies  under  the  name  of  The 
United  Colonies  of  New  England.  The 
four  colonies  were  those  of  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven;  Plymouth  dating  from  1620, 
Massachusetts  from  1628,  Connecticut 
from  1636,  and  New  Haven  from  1638. 
The  union  which  these  colonies  thus  early 
formed  was  a  singularly  brave  initiation 
of  American  nationaUty,  the  growth  of 
which  must  have  been  of  incalculable 
value  if  it  had  gone  on.  This  growth 
was  arrested  by  the  extinction  of  the 
Colony  of  New  Haven,  the  last  step  of 
which  was  taken  January  5,  1665.  A 
little  more  than  twenty  years  later  the 
extinction  of  Plymouth  was  carried  out; 
and  instead  of  four  colonies  forming  a 
confederate  union  there  were  two  colo- 
nies, with  no  fiuther  attempt  at  union. 

The  original  plan  of  the  colony  at  New 
Haven  had  contemplated  a  college,  but 
only  a  grammar  school,  having  in  view 
Latin  as  well  as  English,  was  at  first 
attempted.  This  school  was  **lo  in- 
struct youths,  so  f arras  they  may  bee  fit- 
ted, for  the  University" — that  is.  Har- 
vard College.  As  early  as  1644  the  two 
colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven 
joined  zealously  in  efforts  for  the  support 
of  "poore  schollars  att  the  coUedge  at 
Cambrig.'*  Every  family  was  asked  to 
contribute  **  one  peck  of  com,  or  twelve 
pence  money,  or  other  commodity.'* 
Persons  were  everywhere  appointed  to 
receive  *  *  the  college  com. '  *  Com ,  how- 
ever, meant,  as  in  English  uses  to  this 
<iay,  grain,  and  the  first  collection  at  New 
Haven  was  forty  bushels  of  wheat.  Har- 
vard, however,  was  at  a  distance  from 
New  Haven,  and  interest  in  its  support 
was  maintained  with  difficulty;  and  all 
the  more  as  the  purpose  to  plant  a  college 
at  New  Haven  was  never  lost  sight  of. 
Hutchinson's  History  of  New  England 
says  of  the  settlers  of  New  Haven  : 

*•  They  made  many  attempts  all  alone,  from 
the  first  to  the  last  of  their  being  a  distinct 
colony,  even  such  as  were  above  their  strength, 
to  promote  learning  by  public  schools.  Yea,  it 
was  in  their  hearts  to  set  up  a  coUeee,  and 
there  were  sundry  provisions  made  and  some 
land  laid  up  in  order  thereto,  in  which  desires, 
though  they  in  issue  failed,  yet  there  is  an  honor- 


able testimony  of  their  good-will  to  learning 
and  liberal  education  of  youth." 

KariyFUna  ^  early  as  1647  those 

for  a  CoUege.       •  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  distributing 

home  lots  to  the  colonists  were  instructed 
to  reserve  a  choice  lot  **for  a  college, 
which  they  desire  may  be  set  up  as  soon 
as  their  ability  will  reach  unto  it." 
Probably  a  college  would  have  been 
planted  in  New  Haven  in  1652,  if  the 
Connecticut  Colony  had  been  willing  to 
unite  in  the  work  with  the  New  Haven 
Colony.  In  1654  the  proposal  to  set  up 
a  college  was  favorably  entertained  in  a 
town  meeting  at  New  Haven.  July  4th, 
1855,  New  Haven  and  the  towns  con- 
nected with  it,  having  subscribed  the 
handsome  sum  of  ;^54o  sterling,  it 
was  determined  to  attempt  a  college 
**for  the  education  of  youth  in  good 
literature,  to  fit  them  for  public  services 
in  church  and  commonwealth." 

The  hopes  thus  upon  the  eve  of  being 
accomplished  came  to  naught  through 
the  troublous  time  which  preceded  the 
extinction  of  New  Haven  Colony.  The 
Connecticut  Colony  obtained  from  the 
English  king  a  charter,  which  gave  the 
territory  of  New  Haven  to  Connecticut. 
New  Haven  was  for  the  time  crushed  by 
its  unsuccessful  struggle  to  maintain  its 
independent  existence.  Its  minister, 
Rev.  John  Davenport,  who  had  been  its 
founder  and  leader,  and  who  had  been 
foremost  in  cherishing  the  idea  of  a  col- 
lege at  New  Haven,  who  stood  preem- 
inent also  in  New  England  for  clerical 
accomplishments,  accepted  an  invitation 
from  Boston  to  become  the  minister  there 
of  its  first  church.  His  death  followed 
in  1670;  then  the  war  against  the  In- 
dians under  King  Philip,  1675-1676, 
exhausted  the  colonial  resources;  and 
other  troubles  interfered  with  progress 
until  about  1697. 


Cotmectlctit 
in  Z700 


At  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury Connecticut  was  in 
a  happier  position  than  either  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  or  New  Hampshire, 
the  other  New  England  colonies.  She 
included  thirty-four  towns,  each  with  its 
church,  its  educated  minister,  and  its  free 
school.  Almost  without  exception  pros- 
perous agriculture  employed  her  popula- 
tion. The  number  of  her  population  in 
1 701  was  about  15,000,  and  of  her  tax- 
payers 3,850.    She  enjoyed  more  than 
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Massachusetts  did  self-government  and 
security  against  Indian  and  French  attack. 
Her  finances  were  in  much  better  shape 
than  the  finances  of  Massachusetts.  As 
early  as  October,  1689,  she  had  extended 
the  franchise  without  reference  to  church 
membership  to  ' '  all  and  every  person  and 
persons  of  peaceable,  orderly,  and  good 
conversation,  being  in  possession  of  free- 
hold estate  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings 
in  country  pay  per  annum,  and  being 
twenty-one  years  of  age." 

The  tradition,  whi(±  John  Davenport 
had  nurtured  for  thirty  years,  of  a  college 
to  be  founded  in  New  Haven,  was  taken 
up  with  great  zeal  at  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  John  Pierpont,  who 
had  become  minister  at  New  Haven,  and 
who  was  married  to  Davenport' s  daughter. 
Pierpont  was  to  the  futiu-e  Yale  what 
John  Harvard  was  to  the  college  named 
after  him.  He  should  be  to-day  con- 
spicuously honored  above  every  man  who 
has  ever  had  to  do  with  the  making  of 
the  college.  He  had  been  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1681,  and  eight  of  the  nine 
ministers  who  engaged  with  him  in  the 
project  for  founding  a  college  were  also 
Harvard  graduates.  One-eighth  of  the 
Harvard  men  down  to  the  year  1700  were 
from  Connecticut,  and  one  in  every  thirty 
from  New  Haven,  where  Pierpont  was 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Davenport's  place. 


Tale  CoUeire 
Fotmded 


October  9,  1701,  the 
General  Court  of  Con- 
necticut granted  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, authorizing  eleven  trustees,  who 
must  be  clergymen,  * '  to  erect  a  collegiate 
school."  The  promoters  of  the  scheme 
had  sent  to  Secretary  Addington  and 
Judge  Sewall,  of  Massachusetts,  for  ad- 
vice, and  these  advisers,  having  in  \new 
the  doubt  whether  the  colony  had  power 
to  give  a  charter  to  a  college,  suggested 
the  title  which  we  have  quoted.  They 
wrote  to  Pierpont  and  his  friends:  '*  We 
on  purpose  gave  your  academy  as  low  a 
name  as  we  could,  that  it  might  better 
stand  in  wind  and  weather."  With  the 
same  view  the  head  of  the  school  was 
made  a  rector,  and  the  teachers  tutors  in- 
stead of  fellows. 

No  location  for  the  school  was  deter- 
mined on.  Abraham  Pierson,  minister 
of  Killingworth,  was  chosen  rector.  In 
March,  1702,  one  freshman  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, and  constituted  the  college 
undergraduate  department  for  that  year. 


The  college  was  given  a  location  in  Sep- 
tember, 1702,  at  Say  brook,  but  it  tarried 
in  Rector  Pierson' s  parsonage  at  Elilling- 
worth  during  the  six  years  of  his  admin- 
ministration,  traveling  over  to  Saybrook, 
— erector,  trustees,  tutors,  and  students, — 
every  year  for  commencement  exercises. 
From  1707  to  17 19  the  hbrary,  tutors, 
and  lower  classes,  were  at  Saybrook, 
while  the  seniors  were  forty  miles  away 
at  Milford,  the  residence  of  the  second 
rector.  Rev.  Samuel  Andrew,  a  Harvard 
graduate  of  1675,  who  had  also  taught 
there  from  1679  to  i684. 

The  extreme  uncertainties,  hanging 
over  an  institution  not  yet  securely 
planted  nor  firmly  organized,  were 
brought  to  an  end,  first,  by  a  vote  of  the 
trustees,  September  12,  17 16,  to  remove 
to  New  Haven,  upon  the  promise  there 
of  ;^2,ooo  and  a  grant  of  eight  acres 
of  land;  and,  second,  by  plans  for  a 
college  building.  Hartford  had  sought 
to  obtain  the  college,  and  now  carried  the 
matter  into  the  Colonial  Assembly,  but 
that  body  decided  for  New  Haven,  where 
the  trustees  were  already  erecting  the 
college  building,  though  not  without  great 
distress  for  money  to  finish  it.  In  the 
midst  of  this  distress,  and  while  a  faction 
was  still  endeavoring  to  settle  the  coll^;e 
elsewhere,  there  came  a  munificent  dona- 
tion, about  ;^8oo,  from  Elihu  Yale,  who 
had  acquired  enormous  wealth  as  gov- 
ernor of  Madras  in  India.  The  oppor- 
tune munificence  of  Governor  Yale  not 
only  enabled  the  trustees  to  complete  the 
earliest  college  building,  on  that  part  of 
the  later  Yale  campus  which  became 
famous  as  the  place  of  student  assembling 
*  'on  the  fence, ' '  but  entirely  extinguished 
all  rivalry  of  other  places  with  New 
Haven. 

On  the  1 2th  of  September,  1718,  a 
conspicuously  successful  commencement 
was  held  and  the  college  inaugurated 
under  the  name  of  "Yale."  The  build- 
ing, and  not  the  school,  was  first  named 
"Yale  College."  It  was  done  in  sonor- 
ous Latin  as  follows:  "Consentimus, 
statuimus,  et  ordinamus  nostras  ades 
academicas  patroni  munificentissimi  nom- 
ine appellari  atque  Yalense  Colleg- 
ium nominari."  From  this  date  the 
development  of  Yale  College  steadily 
proceeded.  In  1723  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut^ 
giving  the  enlarged  powers  and  privil- 
eges of  a  college.     A  thoroughly  revised 
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charter  was  granted  in  1745  **for  the 
more  fall  and  complete  establishment  of 
Yale  College  in  New  Haven."  Under 
this  charter  ten  Connecticut  ministers 
were  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
'  *The  President  and  Fellows  of  Yale  Col- 
lege in  New  Haven,"  with  power  to 
elect  their  successor.  In  1792  the  cor- 
porate body  was  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  eight  members  of  the  state  govern- 
ment— ^the  governor,  lieutenant-governor 
and  six  senior  assistants  in  the  council 
(changed  in  181 9  to  six  senior  senators). 
In  1872  it  was  provided  that  in  place  of 
the  six  senior  senators,  the  allumni  of 
the  college  should  elect  six  members  of 
the  corporation.  In  January,  1887,  the 
college  ^as  by  law  authorized  to  take 
the  name  of  Yale  University,  107  years 
later  than  the  application  of  the  term 
university  to  Harvard. 


VniTerslty 


The  Yale  University  of 
to-day  centrally  com- 
prises the  department  of  philosophy  and 
the  arts  in  two  separately  organized  sec- 
tions providing  instruction  for  under- 
graduate students: 

(i)  The  academical  department. 

(2)  The  Sheffield  scientific  school. 

To  the  department  of  philosophy  and 
the  arts  are  attached  a  school  of  the  fine 
arts,  a  musical  department  and  the  courses 
for  graduate  instruction. 

In  regard  to  the  opportunites  of  study 
thus  offered  at  Yale  University  the  fol- 
lowing rules  are  given : 

"  It  is  to  be  nnderstood  that  the  courses  of 
instruction  above  described  are  open  to  persons 
of  the  male  sex  only,  except  when  both  sexes 
are  specifically  included.*' 

"  The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  with 
the  courses  of  the  graduate  department  leading 
thereto,  is  open  to  candidates  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex.'* 

"  The  art  school  is  open  to  both  sexes.'* 

**  Admission  to  the  department  of  music  is 
granted  without  distinction  of  sex.*' 

It  will  be  seen  that,  except  in  music 
and  art,  women  are  permitted  to  attempt 
college  or  university  studies  only  in  the 
graduate  department. 

In  addition  to  the  department  of  philos- 
ophy and  the  arts,  there  is  a  department 
of  theology  (the  Yale  Divinity  School), 
a  department  of  medicine  (the  Yale  Medi- 
cal School) ,  and  a  department  of  law  (the 
Yale  Law  School). 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance 


at  Yale  for  the  year  1 894-1895  was  as 
follows : 

Yale  College,  1,150;  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  662;  gniduate  courses,  138;  art 
school,  41;  musical  department,  25;  div- 
inity school,  116;  medical  school,  loo; 
law  school,  195.  The  total  niunber,  after 
deduction  for  names  inserted  twice,  is 
2,350.  The  documents  of  the  university 
do  not  give  any  stunmary  of  the  numbcar 
and  rank  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of 
instruction.  The  general  list  contains> 
about  225  names. 

The  whole  number  of  volumes  in  the 
several  libraries  in  the  university  is  about 
220,000.  The  Peabody  Musetun  of  Nat- 
ural History  is  at  present  one  wing  of  a 
projected  structure,  the  central  portion, 
and  south  wing  of  which  have  yet  to  be 
provided.  The  observatory  employs  aa 
astronomer  and  an  assistant  astronomer. 
Very  little,  if  anything,  has  beem  at- 
tempted  in  the  way  of  university  publica-^ 
tions. 

prtvceton  coUe^e    The  name  of  Princetott 
Sf  ^*****^^     ill  American  education 
eoiocf  jg   particularly    assod- 

ated  with  theology;  with,  in  fact,  an  ex- 
treme type  of  Calvinistic  Presbyterian 
theology.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the 
existence,  in  the  town  of  Princeton,  of 
the  oldest  and  most  conservative  theology 
ical  seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States;  a  seminary  founded 
in  18 12,  equipped  with  able  professors, 
endowed  with  more  than  a  million  dollars, 
and  a  principal  source  of  supply  of  thor- 
oughly  trained  ministers  for  Presb3rterian 
pulpits.  But  the  historiod  fact  is  that 
this  theological  seminary  at  Princeton  has* 
never  had  the  slightest  organic  connection 
with  Princeton  College;  and  the  fact  as 
to  character  is  that  the  theological  insti* 
tution  and  the  collegiate  institution  are 
entirely  different  types,  except  as  the 
presidency  of  the  college  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Presbyterianism  which  the 
seminary  represents.  In  its  foundation 
Princeton  College  represented  the  new- 
departure  side  of  Presbyterianism.  It 
reinresented  a  liberalism,  such  as  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 
to-day  especially  represents.  The  princi- 
pal promoter  of  its  establishment  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Pemberton,  settled  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
leading  Presbyterian  church  in  New 
York.    The  more  conservative  side  of 
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Prcsbytcrianistn  was  especially  repre- 
H(*i)te(i  at  Philadelphia,  half  way  between 
which  and  New  York  the  town  of  Prince- 
ton is  situated. 

The  earlier  story  of  Princeton  College 
reflects  not  a  little  of  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  types  of  Presbyterianism, 
then  known  as  * '  new  side  * '  and  *  *  old 
side."  The  college  was  planted  in  the 
interest  of  the  more  liberal  type,  but  with 
con.siderable  concessions  as  its  develop- 
ment proceeded  to  the  more  conservative 
ty|)e;  and  with  a  preponderance  finally 
given  to  the  conservative  type,  in  conse- 
(|uence  of  the  fact  that  the  wealth  of 
Presbyterianism  was  very  largely  in  con- 
ticrvutive  hands.  The  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  planted  at  Princeton, 
over  against  the  college  but  in  no  way 
cimnccteil  with  it,  was  the  special  and 
final  expression  of  conservative  Presby- 
terianism seeking  to  repress  the  more  lib- 
eral tendencies  which  historically  the  col- 
lego  represented. 

It  should  1)0  said,  nevertheless,  that 
the  lilwral  Presbyterianism  here  spoken 
kA  was  ixirticularly  characterized  by  sin- 
cere religious  earnestness,  thorough  evan- 
gelical piety,  and  a  zealous  missionary 
.spirit.  A  oinispicuous  feature  of  the 
original  plan  for  the  college  was  that  of 
pnwision  of  ministers,  to  meet  calls  from 
churches  all  the  way  down  the  Atlantic 
<xiast  fnnn  Now  York  to  Georgia,  and  to 
give  those  churches  ministers  with  more 
rog:inl  to  pn>motion  of  spiritual  religion 
than  to  preservation  of  thet^logical  rigor. 
The  s;ime  spirit  which  breatheii  in  John 
Wosloy  when  he  wont  out  of  the  English 
church  to  the  masses  v^f  the  Knglish  peo- 
pU\  ami  which  breathes  to-day  in  the 
tVttor  examples  of  the  work  of  the  Sal\-a- 
tion  Anuv,  broathoil  in  the  original  pro- 
«u>lots  of  the  plans  tor  the  establishment 
of  l^iuivton  Oo'.lojCw  only  omlxxiying 
itself  in  the  nu\»it  Sv^holaily  and  thoujjhl- 
ful  oultuu^  xvntti*nxtc\i  by  Harv-,\rd  Col- 
lo»:v  to  ix*l\):ivn^s  aiu;  Kavr.ovi  pVv>>:':oss  in 
.\mcnoa 


*n:  ;*v  v\<'.o<v  %^t  New  Jerwy/*     Thc\ 
;vo  t^vv,;\  >\At'u  in.  MMbtr«  with  i!x' 


governor  of  the  State  as  president  ex 
officio.  The  original  charter,  granted 
October  22,  1746,  by  the  colonial  acting 
governor — ^John  Hamilton — proposed  to 
**  erect  a  college  in  New  Jersey,  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages and  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sci^ 
ences.**  The  distinct  thought  foremost 
in  the  minds  of  the  promoters  was  that  of 
thoroughness  and  breadth  of  learning. 


The  '*  J40Z 
CoUes:e.'' 


There  had  been  in  op- 
eration for  twenty  years 
an  academy  plantation  in  the  wilderness 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
where  the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  in  a 
small  house  of  logs  which  he  had  built 
in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  gave  instruc- 
tion to  students  in  divinity.  It  became 
known  as  the  Log  College.  It  was  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  Ix)g  College 
on  a  basis  of  learning  and  liberty  that  a 
college  of  character  and  resources  was 
planned;  an  institution  as  the  promoters 
said:  ''In  which  ample  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  intellectual  and  religious 
culture  of  youth  desirous  to  obtain  a 
liberal  education,  and  more  especially  for 
the  thorough  training  of  such  as  were  can- 
didates for  the  holy  ministry.*' 

Rev.  Samuel  Blair  in  Pennsylvania 
was  also  carrying  on  private  divinity  in- 
struction, and  at  Elizabeth,  in  New 
Jersey,  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson  was 
doing  the  same.  All  three  of  these  pri- 
\Tite  di\'inity  college  efforts  were  of 
**  new  side  "  tjrpe,  but  that  of  Dickinson 
especially  so.  It  was  in  the  interest  of 
the  latter  that  the  charter  of  1746  was 
obtained,  and  the  college  opened  under 
Dickinson  as  president  and  at  his  resi- 
dence in  the  last  week  of  May,  1747. 

Aims  of  the  Before  much  had  been 

New  coUeKe.  ^^^^  interest  was  taken 
in  the  plan  by  Jonathan  Belcher,  who 
had  become  governor  of  the  province. 
He  desired  to  promote  a  greater  breadth 
ot  Presb\-terian  interest  in  the  movement 
:::,in  that  implied  in  support  from  the 
cxtrenie  liberal,  the  Pemberton-Dickin- 
s.^:i  ixirTN'  alor.e.  He  wished  to  imite 
Now  York  ar.d  Philadelphia  in  the  sup- 
ix^n  of  the  cvlleipe  scheme:  and  to  do 
:/.:s  r.iv'o?  ef:ec::\"e]y  he  provided  theen- 
:c:Tvri<ie  \r!:h  ^  «coad  and  more  ample 
vV.Ar^rr.  Serce:r.S?r  14.  174S,  imder 
\v>.:ch  tcf:^  iricludev:  as  trustees  friends 
vX  All  three  of  the  "sew  side"  divinity 
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Is,  and  three   eminent  persons  of 

side  "  connection  at  Philadelphia. 

change  was  made  without  any 
ture  from  the  liberal  aims  of  the 
lators  of  the  scheme,  whose  peti- 
lad  been  that  **  those  of  every  re- 
ts denomination  may  have  free  and 

liberty  and  advantage  of  education 
d  college,  any  different  sentiments 
eligion  notwithstanding."  The 
charter  expressly  provided  that 
*  person  of  any  religious  denom- 
►n  whatsoever"  should  be  ex- 
d  "from  free  and  equal  hberty  and 
itage  of  education,  or  from  any  of 
berties,  privileges  or  immunities  of 
dd  college  on  account  of  his  or  their 

of  a  religious  profession  differing 
the  said  trustees  of  the  said  college. '  * 
N  side"  and  **old  side"  be^me 
1  in  1766  in  the  support  of  the  col- 
with  the  advantage  in  the  hands  of 
tter,  who,  in  1 8 1 2 ,  took  possession  by 
ing  alongside  of  the  college  the 
Logical  Seminary  already  referred  to. 
allege  had  been  opened,  as  already 
I,  shortly  before  the  new  charter  was 
ed,    in   the  fourth  week  of  May, 

at  Elizabethtown  in  New  Jersey, 
oinister  of  which,  Rev.  Jonathan 
nson,  had  been  chosen  president, 
was  1 10  years  after  the  opening  of 
ard  and  thirty  years  later  than  the 
ng  of  Yale.  President  Dickinson 
October  7th  of  the  same  year  and 
Aaron  Burr,  father  of  the  celebrated 
1  Burr,  was  chosen  president  and 
^ed  the  college  at  his  house  in  New- 

A  permanent  location  at  Princeton 
)een  effected,  and  a  grand  college 
ing,  Nassau  Hall,  erected  in  1755-6. 
58  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards 
eded  Burr  as  president,  but  only  for 
jle  year.  The  colonial  period  of 
x)llege  ended  with  the  long  presi- 
'  of  John  Witherspoon,  1 768-1 794, 
»tchman  notable  alike  for  intellect, 
ng,  and  character,  and  during  the 
I  times  of  the  Revolution  one  of  the 
;r-spirits  of  American  patriotism. 


ction 
Science 


A  notable  fact  in  the 
earlier  history  of  Prince- 
was  her  initiation  of  instruction 
ence.  Her  first  professor  of  chemis- 
fohn  McLean,  a  scholarly  Scotch- 
with  the  new  French  views,  was 
rst  professor  of  chemistry  in  any 
ican  college  and  the  instructor  of 


Benjamin  Silliman,  who  rose  to  sudi 
great  distinction  as  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Yale.  Princeton  had  a  cabinet  of  nat- 
ural history,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,  when 
no  other  American  college  had  one.  Dr. 
John  Torrey,  who  filled  the  chair  of 
chemistry  and  natural  history  1830-54, 
was  the  father  of  American  botany.  In 
the  same  field  of  science  Princeton  shows 
the  name  of  Joseph  Henry,  a  discoverer 
in  the  field  of  electro-magnetism  whose 
eminence  has  not  been  adequately  rec« 
ognized. 

The  more  recent  development  of  Prince* 
ton  dates  from  the  twenty  years'  presi- 
dency, 1868-1888,  of  Dr.  James  McCosh, 
though  not  without  a  notable  b^^inning' 
of  benefactions  and  of  growth  under 
President  John  Maclean,  1854-68.  Be- 
fore  1853  ^^^  college  was  not  worth  more 
than  $12,000,  in  addition  to  its  ground 
and  Nassau  Hall  (burned  in  1855  and  re- 
built at  a  cost  of  $50,000).  During  the 
years  1853-68  $240,000  were  added  to 
its  funds.  Within  less  than  twenty  years- 
additional  benefactions  amounted  ta 
$3,000,000,  and  the  donations  of  the  last 
ten  years  have  largely  increased  the  grand 
total.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury six  large  dormitories  have  been 
built  and  sixteen  commodious  and  costly 
structures  devoted  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  a  great  college  fast  developing 
into  a  true  university,  Princeton  Col- 
lege, whieh  began  as  Nassau  Hall  in 
1755,  is  now  a  city  of  buildings  which 
are  most  impressive  collectively  and  are 
individually  complete  for  their  several 
purposes. 

The  college,  as  now  constituted,  in- 
cludes a  school  of  science,  founded  by 
Mr.  John  C.  Green,  in  1873,  with  the 
design  of  providing  instruction  in  the 
three  departments  of  general  science, 
civil  engineering:  and  electrical  engineer^ 
ing.  The  old  college  and  the  school  of 
science  are,  as  is  the  case  at  Yale  also 
and  at  Harvard,  at  the  college  rather 
than  the  university  level.  A  beginning' 
of  university  development,  but  a  begin- 
ning only,  exists  in  a  limited  provision 
for  graduate  students.  The  general  sum- 
mary shows  598  academic  students,  394 
scientific  and  no  graduate.  The  faculty 
and  isntroctors  number  about  seventy- 
five. 

The  collegiate  development  covered  by 
the  name  of  Princeton  is  characterized 
by  a  combination  of  excellencies  probably 
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unsurpassed  anywhere  that  young  men 
are  gathered  for  instruction  in  America. 
The  situation  between  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  is  perhaps  even  more  happy 
than  that  of  either  Harvard  or  Yale.  The 
Presbyterian  auspices  are  of  the  highest, 
whether  intellectual,  ethical,  or  religious. 
The  location  of  the  institution  is  amid 
beauties  of  nature  and  in  a  climate  very 
propitious  to  strength  and  quality  of  hu- 
man development.  If  the  near  future 
shows  advances,  such  as  have  been  made 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  Princeton 
may  undoubtedly  enter  the  next  century 
one  of  the  foremost  universities  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  the  world, 

coittmbu  coueffe    «*  Colimibia    College  in 

Founded  ^^^  ^. ^^  ^ ^  ^^^  y^^^  , , 

is  the  legal  designation  of  the  institution 
founded  in  1754  as  King's  College  by  the 
grant  of  a  royal  charter  from  George  II. 
The  original  title  of  the  corporation  was 
^*the  Governors  of  the  College  of  the 
Province  of  New  York."  This  was  later 
changed  to  **  the  Trustees  of  Columbia 
College  in  the  City  of  New  York.'' 
There  are  twenty-four  trustees,  and  they 
form  a  self-perpetuating  body.  They 
appoint  the  president  and  all  officers  of 
administration  and  instruction. 

The  design  of  establishing  a  college  in 
New  York  had  hung  fire  for  fifty  years  or 
more  before  it  was  carried  into  effect.  In 
1 746  provision  was  made  by  law  for  rais- 
ing money  in  aid  of  the  design  by  public 
lotteries,  and  five  years  later — in  1751 — 
the  proceeds  of  these  lotteries  amounted 
to  $17,000.  The  predominant  influences, 
controlling  the  planting  of  the  college, 
were  those  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  the  charter  provided  that  four  other 
Christian  denominations  should  be  repre- 
sented on  the  board  of  trustees.  There 
was  no  specially  theological  intention  in 
the  planting  of  the  institution;  it  was  ex- 
pressly provided  that  no  one  could  be  ex- 
cluded from  its  privileges  on  account  of 
matters  of  religion ;  and  it  has  never  had 
a  theoloj^icrtl  faculty  connected  with  it. 

The  <*o)lr»^r  was  in  abeyance  from  1776 
to  17H4,  ttiwl  njKMi  its  revival  as  an  active 
inHtituiidti  llH  name  was  changed  to  Co- 
lumblA  College.  A  new  charter  was 
granted  April  13,  1787,  with  the  express 
abolitioti  of  particular  religious  require- 
mentii. 

Columbia  College  is  now  both  a  college 
and  a  university.     The  college  is  known 


^>«i>*^«^  <>'      as  the  school  of  arts.   It 
^®  ^^^  has  a  four-years'  course 

in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  The  uni- 
versity consists  of  the  following  faculties: 
Law,  medicine,  mines,  (including  archi- 
tecture and  applied  science),  political  sci- 
ence, philosophy,  and  pure  science. 
These  faculties  have  charge  of  all  the 
graduate  work  and  of  the  professional 
instruction  in  law,  medicine  and  applied 
science.  The  school  conducted  by  the 
medical  faculty  is  known  as  the  college  of 
physicians  and  surgeons.  By  special 
agreement,  a  connection  has  been  formed 
between  Columbia  College  and  the  fol- 
lowing institutions  in  New  York  City: 
The  Union  Theological  Seminary  (Pres- 
byterian), the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary (  Episcopal) ,  the  Hebrew  Theological 
Seminary,  the  Teachers'  College,  the 
Cooper  Union,  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  There  is  also,  in  close 
affiliation  with  Columbia  College,  the  Bar- 
nard College  for  Women,  incorporated  in 
1 889,  and  having  the  same  curriculum  and 
practically  the  same  instructors  and  exam- 
inations as  Coltunbia  College. 

The  registry  of  students  in  attendance 
at  Coltunbia  makes  a  grand  total  of  2,283, 
distributed  as  follows:  School  of  arts 
(the  ordinary  college  department  in  four 
classes),  264;  the  school  of  philosophy, 
admission  to  which  requires  that  three 
years,  at  least,  of  college  study  shall  have 
been  completed,  171;  school  of  political 
science,  admission  to  which  also  requires 
completion  of  three  years  of  college 
study,  314;  school  of  pure  science,  66; 
school  of  mines,  offering  seven  under- 
graduate technical  courses  leading  to  pro- 
fessional degrees  in  mining,  engineering, 
civil  engineering,  electrical  engineering, 
metallurgy,  geology  and  palaeontology, 
analytical  and  applied  chemistry,  and 
architecture,  397;  school  of  law,  285; 
school  of  medicine,  or  college  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  786. 

The  library  of  Columbia  College  con- 
tains about  170,000  volumes,  exclusive  of 
duplicates  and  pamphlets.  There  is  de- 
posited with  it  also,  and  accessible  to  stu- 
dents, the  library  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  consisting  of  about 
8,000  volumes,  made  up  largely  of  the 
transactions  of  learned  societies.  The 
annual  additions  to  the  library  average 
about  17,000  volumes. 

It  ^^n^\  be  seen  from  the  above  state- 
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ment  that  the  school  of  arts,  or  the  college 
proper,  is  comparatively  small,  and  that 
the  medical  school  leads  all  the  others. 
A  medical  faculty  was  first  established  in 
1767.  In  18 1 3  the  establishment,  a  few 
years  previously,  of  the  college  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  led  to  the  discontin- 
uence  of  the  Columbia  medical  faculty. 
From  June,  i860,  the  college  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  was  nominally  the  medical 
department  of  Columbia  College.  It  be- 
came, in  1 89 1,  by  surrender  of  its  sep- 
arate charter,  an  integral  part  of  Coltmi- 
bia.  This  added  to  the  estate  of  Colum- 
bia College  property  of  the  value  of 
$1,652,850,  including  buildings  and  land 
whidi  had  been  given  by  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Vanderbilt  family.  It  is 
claimed  now  that  there  is  no  other  medi- 
cal school  in  America  which  combines  as 
many  advantages  as  Columbia's,  none, 
probably,  at  which  the  opportunities  open 
to  the  trained  and  intelligent  student  are 
equaled. 

The  school  of  law,  established  in  1858, 
was  reorganized  in  1891.  It  requires  a 
three-years*  course.  Oflfice  work  during 
the  first  two  years  is  discouraged;  for  the 
third  year  it  is  facilitated.  The  design 
of  the  school  is  to  prepare  students  for 
practice  in  any  state  of  the  Union. 

The  school  of  mines  was  established  in 
1 864.  It  offers  the  seven  technical  courses 
mentioned  above,  each  of  four  years'  dura- 
tion, and  also  offers  a  graduate  course  of 
two  years  in  sanitary  engineering.  The 
student  must  elect  at  the  start  the  course 
which  he  intends  to  pursue  and  must  keep 
to  that  course  to  the  end  of  the  four  years 
unless  especially  permitted  to  make  a 
change.  The  collections  belonging  with 
instructions  in  these  courses  are  of  the 
greatest  extent  and  variety. 

The  school  of  political  science  was  es- 
tablished in  1880.  It  embraces  courses  in 
constitutional  history  and  constitutional 
law,  history  of  political  theories,  political 
economy  and  social  science,  Roman  law 
and  comparative  jurisprudence,  adminis- 
trative law,  international  law  and  history. 
This  school  is  especially  adapted  to  fitting 
young  men  for  political  Ufe  or  for  jour- 
nalism. Students  who  take  it  must  have 
completed  three  years  of  college  study. 
The  work  done  is  of  a  high  order,  and 
can  be  strongly  commended  to  young  men 
ambitious  of  public  life  or  di  prepara- 
tion for  journalism.  The  professors  of 
the  school  conduct  the  Political  Science 


Quarterly,  an  organ  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic study  of  great  interest  and  value. 

The  school  of  philosophy  was  estab- 
lished in  1890.  It  embraces  108  courses  of 
study  and  research  in  philosophy,  philol- 
ogy and  letters.  There  are  nine  courses 
in  Greek,  eight  in  Latin,  thirteen  in  Eng- 
lish, fourteen  in  the  Germanic  languages, 
nineteen  in  the  Romance  languages,  four 
in  Sanskrit,  thirteen  in  Semitic  languages, 
and  five  in  the  Iranian  languages. 

The  school  of  pure  science  was  estab- 
lished in  1892.  It  embraces  120  courses; 
13  in  mathematics,  9  in  mechanics,  25  in 
chemistry,  28  in  physics,  6  in  astronomy, 
7  in  mineralogy,  patrography  and  pa- 
laeontology, II  in  biology  and  zoolpgy, 
13  in  botany  and  3  in  physiology. 

Recent  uniTewity  ^he  most  recent  devel- 

DerelopmenU    ^^^^^  ^f   Columbia 

dates  from  theaudiorization  by  the  trust- 
ees, in  1880,  of  post-graduate  courses 
throughout  the  college,  reducing  the  col- 
lege proper  to  the  position  of  supplying 
entrance  courses  to  real  university  study. 
The  completion  of  this  larger  develop- 
ment was  made  by  President  Seth  Low, 
installed  February  3, 1890,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  scheme  of  proper  university 
organization,  the  result  of  which  has  been 
that  the  college  has  now  university  facul- 
ties of  law,  medicine,  applied  science 
(mines) ,  political  science,  philosophy,  and 
pure  science. 

Columbia  was  originally  planted  in 
lower  New  York,  between  Barclay  street 
and  Murray  street,  and  extending  from 
Church  street  to  the  North  river.  It  was 
removed  in  1857  to  the  block  bounded  by 
Madison  and  Fourth  avenues,  Forty- 
ninth  and  Fiftieth  streets,  but  with  the 
expectation  that  this  site  would  be  neces- 
sarily temporary.  In  May,  1891,  plans 
were  entered  upon  for  securing  a  new  and 
adequate  site.  Four  blocks  of  land  lying 
between  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  and 
One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  streets  were 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000.  The 
site  is  an  unbroken  rectangle  on  the 
crown  of  Manhattan  Island  947  >^  feet 
long  by  775  feet  wide.  It  lies  midway 
between  the  Riverside  and  Momingside 
parks,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Grant  monument  and  of  the  proposed 
cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  An 
elevation  of  150  feet  above  the  Hudson 
river  gives  an  outlook,  and  an  uplift  to 
sun  and  air,  probably  unsurpassed.    It 
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will  be  the  fault  only  of  those  who  con- 
trol the  wealth  of  New  York  if  Columbia 
is  not  made  in  ];Lieher  university  develop- 
ment one  of  thfei  greatest  universities  in 
the  world.       I  I 

c«UeseBesi»-       The  fourth  attempt   to 
"****"*"  secure  a  college  in  any 


one  of  the  colonies  which 
later  became  the  United  States  was  made 
in  the  Colony  of  Maryland.  Virginia, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  moved  in  the  mat- 
ter first,  Massachusetts  next,  and  New 
Haven  next,  and  the  earliest  accomplish- 
ment had  been  the  planting  of  Harvard 
College  by  Massachusetts  in  1638.  The 
earliest  movement  in  Maryland,  made  in 
1 67 1,  would  have  given  this  colony  a 
college  next  after  Massachusetts  if  the 
movement  had  been  successful.  It  was, 
however,  a  failure,  and  at  four  several 
later  times  before  the  Revolution  other 
attempts  to  have  a  college  in  Maryland 
were  made,  but  without  success  in  any 
case. 

It  was  not  until  Maryland  had  become 
a  state  that  a  successful  efPort  to  found  a 
college  was  made.  Washington  College 
at  Chestertown,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Chesapeake,  was  chartered  in  1772, 
and  in  1785  St.  John's  College,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  same  bay,  was 
founded  at  Annapolis.  During  about 
twenty  years  from  the  founding  of  St. 
John's  an  effort  was  made  to  unite  the 
two  in  a  University  of  Maryland  with 
the  support  of  the  state.  The  effort 
failed,  but  the  two  colleges  went  on  sep- 
arately and  have  survived  to  the  present 
time  as  schools  with  an  interesting  his- 
tory and  an  excellent,  if  somewhat  lim- 
ited, development. 

In  18 1 2  a  second  attempt  was  made  to 
create  a  University  of  Maryland.  A 
medical  college  had  been  started  about 
the  year  1799  in  Baltimore  and  this  had 
been  incorporated  as  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine of  Maryland  in  1807.  The  new 
university  proposal  was  to  add  faculties 
of  law,  divinity,  and  philosophy,  and  at- 
tempt development  on  the  lines  of  a 
complete  university.  The  chief  result, 
however,  was  the  increased  success  of 
the  medical  faculty,  to  which  a  dental 
department  has  been  recently  added. 
The  attempt  to  make  a  school  of  law  had 
no  lasting  result  until  a  reorganization 
was  effected  October  13,  1869,  and  a 
flourishing  law  department  established. 


Nothing  at  all  was  done  toward  a  school 
of  divinity  and  such  attempts  as  were 
made  to  bring  into  operation  instruction 
in  arts  and  sciences  came  to  an  end  more 
than  fifty  years  since. 

Ten  institutions  chartered  as  coHeges 
now  represent  the  earlier  Maryland  de- 
velopment, but  two  of  these  have  given 
preparatory  instruction  only.  Four  of 
the  eight  giving  college  instruction  are 
under  Roman  Catholic  control.  The 
oldest  of  them.  Mount  St.  Mary's,  dates 
from  1808.  A  notable  fact  of  the  his- 
tory of  Maryland  is  that  of  its  settlement 
under  Roman  Catholic  auspices  with 
entire  freedom  in  religion.  Maryland 
was  the  first  colony  after  Virginia  to  be 
planted  on  the  southern  half  of  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  Charles  I.  gave  to  the 
first  Lord  Baltimore  a  charter  for  a  pro- 
prietary colony,  but  upon  his  death 
before  legal  form  had  been  given  to  the 
king's  gift,  the  patent  was  issued  under 
the  great  seal  to  his  son,  the  second 
Lord  Baltimore,  June  20,  1632. 


Toleration  In 
ReUfflon. 


In  such  a  colony  the 
proprietor  was  in  mat- 
ters of  law  in  the  place  of  the  king. 
Lord  Baltimore  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  he  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
established  a  community  from  which  in- 
tolerance in  rehgious  matters  was  wholly 
excluded.  The  planting  of  the  colony 
dates  from  March  25,  1634.  Although 
its  auspices  were  Roman  Catholic,  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  the  colonists 
were  Protestants;  and  not  the  least  of 
the  glories  of  the  standard  under  which 
Lord  Baltimore  undertook  the  planting 
of  Maryland,  was  the  fact  that  not  only 
did  Roman  Catholics,  oppressed  by  the 
laws  of  England,  find  an  asylum  on  the 
north  bar":  of  the  Potomac,  but  non- 
conformist Protestants  also  found  shelter 
there  against  the  shameless  Protestant 
intolerance  of  the  time. 

It  is,  however,  a  mistake,  still  com- 
monly made  by  our  best  historical  writers, 
when  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  says,  in 
an  introductory  word  to  the  **  His- 
tory of  Education  in  Maryland,"  **  that 
the  Cathohc  Lord  Baltimore  first  ad- 
opted in  America  the  idea  of  making 
all  religions  free."  That  section  of 
Massachusetts,  which  was  planted  by 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth,  has  a 
record,  from  ten  to  twenty  years  earlier 
than  Lord  Baltimore's  planting,  in  which 
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both  the  principles  and  the  largest  spirit 
of  toleration  are  full  and  express,  show- 
ing in  the  most  conclusive  manner  that 
if  there  had  ever  come  into  existence  a 
thoroughly  Pilgrim  commonwealth,  it 
would  have  showed  absolute  freedom  in 
religion  and  absolute  charity,  dating  from 
the  decade  which  ended  with  1620.  The 
minister  and  master-spirit,  the  saint 
and  statesman  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
John  Robinson,  repeatedly  expressed,  in 
his  expositions  of  religious  truth  and  in 
his  counsels,  religious  and  civil,  a  thor- 
oughness of  toleration  and  a  breadth  and 
perfection  of  charity  which  the  finest  ac- 
complishment of  our  time  has  no  more 
than  overtaken. 

A  chapter  in  the  history  of  Maryland 
deals  with  seventeen  extinct  colleges,  tes- 
timonies to  the  ardor  of  educational  in- 
itiation which  everywhere  prevailed  in 
the  colony,  or  later  in  the  state.  Three 
of  these  were  Roman  Catholic,  and  five 
were  attempts  to  establish  colleges  for 
women.  It  was  in  this  field  that  was 
witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  great  ed- 
ucational activity  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
which  has  to-day  at  Baltimore,  in  Car- 
dinal Gibbons,  as  conspicuous  an  illus- 
tration of  enlightenment,  charity,  and 
patriotism  as  are  anywhere  found  under 
ecclesiastical  auspices.  It  was  in  Mary- 
land also  that  Methodism  made  both  its 
first  and  its  second  attempts  to  plant  col- 
leges,— Cokesbury  College  (i  784-1 796), 
and  Asbury  College  (1816-1830).  Mary- 
land has  six  theological  seminaries,  of 
which  four  are  Roman  CathoUc,  and  the 
other  two  Methodist.  St.  Mary*s  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Baltimore  was 
planted  in  1 79 1 .  Demanding  a  full  class- 
ical course  for  admission,  it  gives  its  stu- 
dents two  years  in  the  natural  sciences 
and  mental  philosophy,  and  f^r  years  in 
theology. 

The  Johns  Hopkina  Interesting  and  remark- 
university  ^^j^  ^  ^^^^^^  develop- 

ments were,  it  was  in  the  founding  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Balti- 
more, in  1874,  that  university  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  character  became  an 
complished  fact  on  the  ground  where  so 
many  had  dreamed  of  reahzing  it.  Johns 
Hopkins,  a  merchant  prince  and  railway 
capitalist,  left,  by  will,  the  sum  of  $7,- 
000,000,  to  be  equally  divided  between  a 
university  foundation  and  a  hospital  and 
medical  school  foundation.     The  admin- 


istration of  the  trust  has  already  created 
one  of  the  finest  hospitals  in  the  world, 
and  an  American  university,  aiming, 
more  than  any  other  and  with  remarkable 
success,  at  university  thoroughness  and 
elevation.  It  is  now  in  its  twentieth 
year  of  instruction.  As  now  developed, 
three  departments  are  carried  on: 

(i)  The  graduate  department,  in 
which  arrangements  are  made  for  the  in- 
struction of  advanced  students  in  the 
higher  studies  of  literature  and  science. 
It  is  especially  on  the  lines  of  this  depart- 
ment that  the  future  large  development 
of  the  institution  is  expected  to  proceed. 

(2)  An  undergraduate  or  collegiate 
department,  designed  to  give  a  general 
liberal  education  of  /he  highest  type- 
Admission  to  this  department  is  prepara- 
tory and  conditional  only,  unless  the  at- 
tainments of  the  student  are  such  as  admit 
to  the  sophomore  class  in  other  colleges. 
This  department  is  a  concession  to  what 
seems  to  be  the  universal  American  ne- 
cessity of  providing  for  courses  of  instruc- 
tion preparatory  to  true  university  in- 
struction. The  concession  extends  even 
to  the  conditional  admission  (already 
spoken  of)  of  students  who  do  not  yet 
meet  the  requirements  of  full  admission. 
Future  developments  may  be  expected  to 
do  away  with  the  lower  courses  of  under- 
graduate instruction,  if  not  with  the  un- 
dergraduate department  altogether. 

(3)  A  medical  department,  in  which 
students  who  have  already  received  a  Ub- 
eral  education  may  study  as  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
in  which  doctors  of  medicine  may  pursue 
special  advanced  courses  of  study.  The 
opening  of  this  department  did  not  take 
place  until  October  i ,  1 893,  after  the  com- 
pletiou  of  the  great  Johns  Hopkins  Hospi- 
tal, and  not  until  the  women  of  Balti- 
more had  provided  over  $420,000  toward 
an  adequate  medical  endowment,  on  con- 
dition that  **  women  should  be  admitted 
upon  the  same  terms  which  may  be  pre- 
scribed for  men.'*  It  thus  happens  that 
the  medical  school  is  open  to  women, 
while  the  graduate  and  undergraduate 
schools  are  open  to  men  only. 

The  professors  and  instructors  of  the 
university  number  86,  of  whom  16  are 
employed  wholly  in  the  medical  school. 
The  number  of  g^duate  students  last 
year  was  285;  of  medical  students,  51;  of 
physicians  pursuing  advanced  studies,  71 ; 
of  undergraduates,  126;  and  of  special 
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students,  51 :  giving  an  aggregate  of  584 
students. 

The  university  was  opened  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1876,  and  during  the  next  eight- 
een years  2,457  individuals  had  been 
enrolled  as  students;  1,439  as  graduate 
students,  and  1,018  as  undergraduates. 
Of  the  undergraduates  232  continued  as 
graduate  students,  making  1,671  pursu- 
ing graduate  studies  during  the  eighteen 
years.  The  administration  of  instruction 
has  been  continuously  at  the  highest  uni- 
versity level  and  the  product  in  univer- 
sity g^duates  thoroughly  prepared  for 
distinguished  service  in  many  fields  has 
reflected  the  highest  distinction  upon  the 
institution.  But  for  a  considerable  fail- 
ure of  income  dependent  on  railway  divi- 
dends, the  developments  already  made 
would  have  been  greatly  surpassed. 

The  equipment  of  the  university  in- 
cludes laboratories  in  chemistry,  physics, 
electricity,  geology  and  mineralogy,  biol- 
ogy, anatomy,  physiology,  zoology  and 
pathology.  The  library,  selected  with 
special  reference  to  university  needs, 
contains  more  than  70,000  volumes. 
There  is  a  large  provision  of  fellowships, 
scholarships  and  prizes,  specially  de- 
signed to  promote  the  pursuit  of  ad- 
vanced stucfies. 

The  university  press  has  long  since  giv- 
en to  Johns  Hopkins  the  highest  distinc- 
tion for  its  literary  and  learned  product. 
It  includes  sixteen  volumes  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Maihematics ,  sixteen  vol- 
umes of  the  American  Chemical  Journal, 
fifteen  volumes  of  the  American  Journal 
0f  Philology,  twelve  series  of  pamphlet 
Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science, 
and  other  publications  of  importance. 

Among  university  presidents,  Daniel 
C.  Oilman,  LL.  D.,  under  whom  the 
entire  development  thus  far  of  the  uni- 
versity has  proceeded,  stands  with  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  of  Harvard,  at  the  highest 
level  of  judicious  and  successful  univer- 
sity administration. 

The  xrniTersity  ^  j^  g    University    of 

of  Pennsylvania  Pennsylvania,  admira- 
bly located  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
has  existed  under  its  present  charter  since 
1 791.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin  issued,  in  1749,  a  pamphlet  of 
'^Proposals  Relative  to  the  Education  of 
Youth  in  Pennsylvania,"  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  an  academy  on  the  basis 
of  a  charitable  school  which  dated  from 


1740.  The  academy  was  opened  in  1751, 
with  English,  mathematical,  and  Latin 
departments  under  separate  masters.  In 
1753  a  charter  was  obtained  giving  it 
corporate  character  under  the  name  of 
**The  Provost,  Vice-Provost  and  Pro- 
fessors of  the  College  and  Academy  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." The  date  of  this  charter  was 
May  14,  1755.  At  the  first  commence- 
ment held  May  17,  1757,  seven  gradu- 
ates received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  In 
1 761  a  considerable  endowment  was 
raised  for  the  college  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  a  special  agent  to  the  churches  of 
England.  Circumstances  incidental  to 
the  political  commotions  of  the  time  led 
to  legislative  suppression  of  the  college 
and  creation  of  a  new  organization  en- 
titled *  *  The  University  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania."  Ten  years  later  the 
rights  and  properties  of  the  college  were 
restored  and  two  years  later  still,  in  1 791 , 
an  act  was  passed  carrying  into  effect  an 
agreement  by  which  the  old  college  and 
the  new  university  were  amalgamated 
under  the  name  of  **The  University  of 
Pennsylvania." 

As  early  as  1765  the  medical  school, 
which  is  now  so  large  a  part  of  the  uni- 
versity, was  opened — the  earliest  medical 
school  in  America.  The  school  of  law, 
also  the  earliest  in  America,  was  opened 
in  1 79 1.  Our  now  common  four-years* 
collegiate  course  was  originated  in  con- 
nection with  these  developments  at  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Recent  fhe  greatly  enlarged  de- 

Deyeiopments  ^elopmeut  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  placed 
it  in  line  with  the  oldest  and  foremost 
colleges  in  the  country,  began  with  the 
bequest,  in  1875,  of  John  Henry  Towne, 
of  $1,500,000,  for  the  foundation  of  a  sci- 
entific school,  to  be  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  original  department  of  arts. 
Following  this,  phenomenal  growth  in 
many  directions  dates  from  the  inaugura- 
tion, as  provost  of  the  university,  Febru- 
ary 22,  188 1,  of  Dr  William  Pepper. 
Since  1881  the  following  departments  or 
schools  have  been  founded  and  equipped: 
( I )  The  Wharton  school  of  finance  and 
economy,  1881;  (2)  the  graduate  depart- 
ment of  philosophy,  1883;  (3)  the  school 
of  veterinary  medicine,  1882;  (4)  the 
school  of  biology,  1883;  (5)  the  depart- 
ment of  physical  education,  1883;  (6)  the 
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department  of  archaeology  and  palaeon- 
tology, 1889;  (7)  the  school  of  hygiene, 
1891;  (8)  the  graduate  school  for  women, 
1891;  ((9)  the  school  of  American  his- 
tory and  institutions,  1891;  (10)  the 
school  of  architecture,  1891;  (11)  the 
school  for  nurses  in  the  university  hospi- 
tal, 1888;  (12)  the  veterinary  hospital, 
^883;  (13)  the  marine  laboratory  at  Sea 
jtsland  City,  1891;  the  Wistar  institute 
>f  anatomy  and  biology,  1892,  and  the 
uiiversity  Ubrary  building  and  extensive 
ojliections  in  archaeology  and  in  special 
liLi^ricfs,  1891. 

The  sr  'imary  for  the  year  1 894-1 895 
shows  r. '  :  :bing  stafF  of  263  professors, 
lectut...  ind  instructors,  and  a  student 
attcudaiije  of  2,-;98. 

The  exceptional  strength  of  medical 
interest.^  is  b^ov.:>  b}-  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  (1,247)  '-'^  ^^^  whole  body  of 
students  are  coni.^ted  with  some  one  of 
the  departments  of  medicine  or  those  of 
dentistry  and  hygieue.  The  number 
studying  for  the  medical  •degree  is  815  as 
compared  with  279  in  the  law  school,  161 
engaged  in  graduate  study,  and  754  in  the 
undergraduate  college  department.  The 
graduate  courses  have  been  from  the  first 
(1883)  open  to  women,  and  a  new  four- 
years*  course  in  biology  is  also  open  to 
^women  as  well  as  to  meti. 

The  university  library  contains  over 
120,000  bound  volumes,  besides  a  very 
^eat  number  of  unbound  volumes  and 
pamphlets.  There  are  about  twenty  spe- 
cial libraries,  very  fully  equipping  the 
departments  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. 


ComeU 

Unlrersity 


Among  large,  progres- 
sive, and  well-estab- 
lished universities  inAmerica,  thoroughly 
equipped  with  libraries,  laboratories,  mu- 
seums, and  a  large  teaching  staflF,  that  of 
Cornell,  at  Ithaca,  in  central  New  York, 
holds  one  of  the  first  places.  The  origin 
of  the  institution  goes  back  to  what  is 
knowTi  as  '  *  The  Morrill  Land  Act ' '  of 
1862,  the  design  of  which  was  *' to  pro- 
mote the  liberal  and  practical  education 
of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions."  The  univer- 
sally accepted  type  of  higher  education 
at  that  time  was  the  four-years*  cotu'se 
of  the  classical  college.  The  conception 
behind  the  land  act  just  mentioned  was 
that  of  attempting  "to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  ag- 


riculture and  the  mechanic  arts/'  though 
''without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies.'*  The  purpose  was  to 
very  considerably  broaden  collegiate  study 
in  the  direction  of  many  new  practical 
demands.  In  aid  of  this  purpose  Con- 
gress offered  to  the  states  extensive  grants 
of  pubUc  lands.  That  of  New  York 
amounted  to  990,000  acres.  The  whole 
of  this  grant  was  secured  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  university  through 
the  proposal  of  Ezra  ComdU,  then  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  New  York,  to 
himself  devote  half  a  million  dollars 
toward  the  endowment  of  such  a  univer- 
sity. Mr.  Cornell  also  undertook  to  take 
from  the  state,  at  more  than  the  market 
price,  all  the  land  available  under  the 
grant,  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  cre- 
ation, by  its  sale,  of  an  adequate  fund  for 
the  university. 

This  was  in  1865.  Mr.  Cornell  located 
over  half  a  million  of  acres  under  the 
grant,  spending  about  $600,000  of  his 
own  money,  before  the  crisis  of  1874 
prostrated  the  enterprise,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  its  founder  and 
manager.  The  university  had  been 
opened  in  1866.  The  seven  years  follow- 
ing from  1874  to  1 88 1  witnessed  an  ex- 
traordinary struggle  to  keep  the  institu- 
tion in  existence.  The  success  of  this 
struggle  is  conceded  to  have  been  due  to 
the  management  of  the  university  lands 
by  Henry  W.  Sage,  who  followed  Mr. 
ODmell  as  a  second  heroic  founder. 
Within  ten  years  the  university  had  real- 
ized not  far  short  of  $4,000,000,  with 
100,000  acres  of  choice  land  yet  to  sell. 
Mr.  Sage  had  meanwhile  made  the 
princely  contribution,  in  successive  gifts, 
of  $1,250,000  toward  the  development  of 
the  university;  and,  with  other  liberal 
gifts,  the  university  property  is  now  of 
2^  aggregate  value,  exclusive  of  lands 
still  unsold,  of  $8,000,000.  Of  this 
nearly  $6,000,000  is  in  the  form  of  pro- 
ductive funds,  and  the  residue  in  build- 
ings and  equipments. 

The  university  estate  at  Ithaca  em- 
braces 270  acres.  It  has  for  purposes  of 
instruction  sixteen  buildings  and  eighteen 
laboratories.  The  income  for  the  current 
year  is  about  $500,000.  The  number  of 
students  is  over  1,600  and  of  professors 
and  instructors  150.  A  notable  feature 
of  the  equipment  of  the  university  is  its 
library  of  more  than  150,000  volumes, 
and  one  of  the  finest  library  buildings  in 
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America,  given  by  Henry  W.  Sage,  with 
an  endowment  yielding  $15,000  for  the 
annual  purcliase  of  books. 

The  university  has  no  departments  of 
either  medicine  or  theology.  It  has  a 
school  of  law  already  well  developed  and 
of  great  promise.  Its  strength  is  in  the 
broad  development,  along  ten  different 
lines,  of  its  undergraduate  collegiate  de- 
partment, the  CYjurses  in  which  are  those 
of  a  .school  of  science  as  well  as  those  of 
the  ordinary  college. 

Two  influences  strongly  affected  the 
original  scheme  of  the  institution.  One 
wa.4  the  idea  which  led  Mr.  Cornell  to 
say  to  the  legislature  of  New  York,  when 
the  dispr>.sition  of  the  lands  granted  by 
Congress  was  under  consideration:  "If 
you.  will  adopt  a  charter  acceptable  to 
me,  I  will  add  $5<^jo,rxx>  to  the  lump  sum 
granted  by  the  government.  What  I 
desire  may  Ix:  ex[)resscd  in  a  single  sen- 
tence: I  would  found  an  his  ti tut  ion  where 
any  person  can  find  education  i?i  ayiy 
study, ^^  It  was  this  j)roix>.sition  which 
led  to  the  adoption,  in  1S65,  of  the  name 
Cornell  for  the  institution  then  taking 
shaj)e. 

The  other  influence  strongly  affecting 
the  plans  pro[)osed  for  the  new  institu- 
tion was  that  of  Andrew  I).  White,  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  and  with  Mr.  Cornell, 
a  memljer  of  the  New  York  Senate.  Mr. 
White  had  held  the  ])rofessorship  of  his- 
tory and  jxilitical  science  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  and  what  he  there  siiw 
of  advanced  university  (leveloi)ment  he 
sought  to  apply  in  the  new  university  of 
which  he  l^ecanie  the  first  ])resident.  The 
advanced  views  of  Mr.  White  led  to  the 
employment  at  Cornell  of  the  German 
method  of  instructi^i,  vc;iy  largely  by 
lectures,  with  full '  freedom  of  study  on 
the  part  of  the  student,  and  with  exam- 
inations promoting  Ijreadth  and  thor- 
oughness of  research  in  all  su]>jects  of 
study.  The  api)eal  of  this  method  to  in- 
tellectual seriousness  and  moral  manliness 
has  unquestionably  had  a  success  hardly 
paralleled  anywhere.  A  writer  of  au- 
thority has  said  of  the  Cornell  students: 
"The  spirit  of  self -culture  rules  among 
them.  Indeed,  the  princi])le  of  self- 
respect  may  be  said  to  be  so  well  estab- 
lished at  Cornell  that  it  takes  away  the 
rigor  of  college  discipline.  The  institu- 
tion governs  itself. ' ' 

There  have  Ijeen  thus  far  no  dormi- 
tories for  young  men  on  the  extensive 


university  campnsw  But  in  canyiiv  onkT 
the  Michigan  University  experiment  of 
co-education,  there  has  been  supplied  on 
the  university  grounds  by  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Sage  a  large  building  oocnpied  by 
women  students;  and  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  institution  is  the  com- 
munity formed  by  the  body  of  professors 
occupying  residences  within  the  univer- 
sity limits.  Dormitories  for  men  are  in 
contemplation  as  a  feature  of  future  de- 
velopment. 

One  of  the  later  developments  at  Cor- 
nell has  been  the  establishment  there  x£ 
the  State  Veterinar\'  College  as  a  branch 
of  the  university.  The  act  effecting  this 
became  law  March  21,  1894. 

As  an  institution  in  which,  including 
a  summer  school  and  a  winter  course  in 
agriculture,  more  than  2,000  persons  re- 
ceive instruction  during  a  year,  and  in- 
struction  of  the  highest  quality  pro\Tided 
on  the  principle  of  *  the  best  liberal  and 
practical  educati  in  for  the  largest  num* 
l)er  at  the  lowest  cost,"  Cornell  Univer- 
sity has  unquestionably  established  an 
attraction  for  students  from  other  states 
as  well  as  New  York,  and  from  foreign 
countries,  entitling  it  to  rank  on  the 
highest  line  of  American  university  de- 
velopment. The  charter  requires  it  to 
give  to  128  .students  from  the  schools  of 
the  state  free  tuition.  The  university 
does  this  four  times  over,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  each  free  student  remains  four 
years.  Nothing  corresponding  to  this 
l>enefaction  on  the  part  of  the  university 
is  done  by  the  state.  Cornell  is,  in  fact^ 
a  state  university  with  the  highest  possi- 
ble claim  upon  the  richest  commonwealth 
in  America.  A  proper  recognition  of 
the  claim  might  advance  Cornell  to  a 
position  very  near  the  head  of  American 
institutions. 

[to  be  continued.] 

The  interest  and  importance  of  the  story  of 
** American  University  Development"  have 
rendered  it  necessary  to  extend  this  article  be- 
yond what  was  at  first  contemplated.  Our 
readers  will  see  that  the  information  gathered 
in  the  article  make  it  a  valuable  chapter  in  the 
history  of  American  Culture,  that  part  which 
gives  the  story  of  the  great  universities  of  the 
West,  is  necessarily  delayed  to  our  next  num- 
ber; and  in  that  we  shall  also  briefly  sketch 
the  position  and  character  of  a  number  of  the 
universities  and  leading  colleges  not  meationed 
in  the  title  of  the  present  article. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  report  there  were  in  that  year 
S96  professional  schools,  with  6,836  instructors,  53,552  stu- 
dents, and  13,159  graduates,  distributed  among  the  profes- 
•ions  as  follows: 


Class  of  Schools. 
Theolofirical 


Schools. 


Instructors. 


Students. 


Graduates. 


I^aw. 

ICedical 

Dental 

Pharmaceutical  . 

Veterinary 

Nurse  Training. 


Total 


149 
72 

151 

45 

39 

9 

131 


596 


906 
604 
3,909 
968 
317 
132 


6,836 


8,050 
8.950  a 
22,887* 
5.347 
3,859 
474 
3,965 


1,598 
2,717 
4,827 
1,297 
1,067 
155 
1,498 


53,552 


13,159 


a,  65  women;  b,  1,413  women. 

In  other  words,  there  was  one  professional  graduate  for 
every  1,284  population,  and  one  medical  graduate  for  every 
2f500,  or  one  for  every  560  families  in  the  United  States,  in 
addition  to  the  number  already  on  hand.  The  percentage 
at  college  graduates  is  given  only  for  theological  schools.  Of 
the  8,050  students  in  attendance,  2,354  or  29.2  per  cent,  were 
college  graduates.  The  percentage  in  the  other  professions 
la  undoubtedly  much  lower. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  different  professions* 
lee  how  many  college  graduates  are  in  them,  and  note  some 
opinions  of  prominent  men  as  to  the  value  of  a  college 
course  in  business  and  professional  life.     First  as  to  business: 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  in  the  JVew  Tori  Tribune^  says 
4  college  course  unfits  a  man  for  business,  and  that  he  can 
find  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  college  man.  That  college  men 
have  not  the  slightest  chance,  entering  at  twenty,  against 
the  boy  who  swept  the  office,  and  that  the  facts  prove  it.  Mr. 
Carnegie  is  not  a  college  man  himself. 

Mr.  Henry  Clews  is  more  emphatic,  and  says  he  employs 
no  college  men  in  his  bank,  and  that  none  need  apply,  as 
they  are  wholly  ignorant  of  business  methods.  He,  likewise, 
thinks  it  is  the  office  boy  who  is  successful.  Mr.  Clews  is  not 
m  college  man. 

Prof.  Winthrop  D.  Sheldon  has  analyzed  the  opinions 
and  statements  of  these  men,  and  has  accumulated  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  on  the  other  side.*     He  contends  that  there 
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are  different  meanings  to  the  word  successful  as  applied  to 
business.  Those  who  amass  money  are  put  in  one  category, 
and  in  another  those  who  put  into  their  business  intelligence, 
mental  training,  and  breadth  of  thought. 

We  mention  some  of  the  opinions  favorable  to  college 
men  mentioned  by  Prof.  Sheldon.  President  Seth  Low  says, 
and  he  is  a  prominent  business  man,  and  former  railroad 
manager,  *'That  for  the  purpose  of  railroading  a  college-bred 
man  was  a  thousand  years  ahead  of  the  person  who  had  no 
such  training."  A  former  president  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  long  a  banker  upon  Wall  street,  later  president  of 
the  Western  National  Bank  of  New  York  city,  himself  a 
college  graduate,  says  in  North  American  Review:  "The 
day  has  passed  when  bad  spelling  could  be  considered  as 
indicative  of  a  plethoric  bank  account."  James  W.  Alex- 
ander, a  Princeton  graduate  and  Vice-President  of  the  Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  Society  of  New  York,  said:  *' Who  can 
doubt  that  the  boy  who  has  within  him  the  germ  of  some 
future  master  in  affairs  will  be  all  the  more  of  a  leader  by 
reason  of  a  thorough  college  education,  and  even  that  he  will 
outstrip  in  the  mere  matter  of  time  the  boy  whose  only  train- 
ing was  sweeping  the  shop  or  adding  up  columns  of  figures 
at  a  desk?"  Mr.  Charles  L.  Colby,  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  and  President  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad, 
says:  "If  two  men  of  equal  ability  start  together  in  the  race, 
one  an  educated  man  and  the  other  without  college  training, 
the  college  man  will  win  every  time  in  the  long  run."  Daniel 
Heald,  a  Yale  graduate  and  President  of  the  Home  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York,  says:  **I  believe  the  success  I  hare 
attained  in  the  world  is  directly  due  to  my  college  training." 
Gen.  Bray  ton  Ives,  a  Yale  graduate,  says:  "I  can  trace  every 
step  in  my  own  career  to  the  influence  of  my  college  course." 
Says  Chauncey  M.  Depew,*  a  Yale  graduate:  "It  is  the  old 
question  of  the  trained  boxer,  runner,  athlete,  debater,  sol- 
dier, as  against  unskilled  strength  and  courage.  Whatever 
the  popular  delusions,  in  the  trials  there  never  has  been  but 
one  result." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  proportion  of  college  students 
to  the  population  has  been  increasing  of  late  years.  Since 
the  percentage  of  the  population  attending  college  is  so 
small,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  discover  what  the  chances  for 
college  graduates  as  compared  with  others,  may  be  for  suc- 
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cess  in  life.     I  beg",  therefore,  your  indulgence  while  I  offer 
a  few  more  statistics. 

President  Thwing  has  had  made  an  examination  of  the 
six  volumes  of  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biogra- 
phy, in  which  are  sketches  of  15,142  persons — Americans. 
Each  name  in  this  set  of  books  has  been  studied  with  the 
view  of  finding"  something  in  regard  to  the  value  of  a  college 
education  for  success  in  life.*  Of  the  15,142  men  named  in 
these  volumes,  5,326  are  college  men,  or  slightly  more  than 
one-third.  Of  them  also  941  are  what  may  be  called  acad- 
emy, but  not  college  men.  He  estimates  that  there  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  American 
college  graduates  from  the  beginning  until  now.  The  num- 
ber may  be  nearer  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Of  these, 
five  thousand,  or  one  in  forty,  have  done  well,  and  have 
deserved  and  earned  a  monument  more  or  less  permanent. 
There  have  been  at  least  a  hundred  millions  of  people  who 
have  come  and  gone  on  this  continent  since  the  first  college 
graduate  stepped  before  the  world,  who  have  not  had  a  col- 
lege training.  Out  of  these  hundred  millions  only  ten  thou- 
sand have  so  wrought  as  to  deserve  to  have  their  names 
commemorated  in  this  biographical  encyclopedia.  Ten  thou- 
sand out  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  or  one  in  ten 
thousand.  Compare  this  with  the  one  in  forty  college  grad- 
uates, and  it  tells  its  own  story.  A  few  of  the  percentages 
are  as  follows:  pioneers  and  explorers,  3.6  per  cent.;  artists, 
10.4;  inventors,  11;  philanthropists,  16;  business  men,  17; 
public  men,  18;  authors,  37;  statesmen,  33;  physicians,  46; 
lawyers,  50;  clergymen,  58;   educators,  61;  scientists,  63. 

Prof.  Winthrop  D.  Sheldon  has  accumulated  some  statis- 
tics in  regard  to  the  success  of  college  graduates.  He  refers 
to  a  list  made  by  James  W.  Alexander,  of  sixty-five  college 
graduates,  prominent  in  business. circles  and  selected  at  ran- 
dom mostly  from  New  York  and  vicinity.  The  list  shows 
fifteen  railroad  officials,  six  of  them  railroad  presidents, 
eighteen  bankers,  ten  manufacturers,  ten  merchants,  seven 
heads  of  prominent  trust  and  insurance  companies,  and  five 
heads  of  leading  publishing  houses. 

The  following  is  a  partial   list  of  the  names  given    by 
Prof.  Sheldon  of  those  among  college  graduates  who  have 
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been  eminent  in  business'.  Alexander  T.  Stewart;  John  Jacob 
Astor;  Gen.  Josepb  R.  Hawlej,  who  was  president  of  the 
commission  of  the  managfement  of  the  Centenial  Exposition 
at  Philadelphia,  as  also  the  Director-General  A.  T.  Goshen; 
ex-Senator  Palmer,  president  of  the  commission  in  charg-e 
of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition;  Eli  Whitney;  Prof. 
Morse;  Daniel  Bushnell,  the  inventor  of  the  submarine  tor- 
pedo; Edward  Burgess,  desig-ner  of  the  yachts  Puritan, 
Mayflower  and  Volunteer;  Alexander  Lyman  Holley,  who 
introduced  the  Bessemer  process  into  this  country;  Charles 
P.  Brush,  the  father  of  the  arc  electric  lighting  of  the  world, 
and  Henry  Richardson,  the  architect. 

Horace  Greeley  said  he  would  as  soon  have  a  lot  of 
horned  cattle  in  a  china  shop  as  colleg'e  graduates  in  a  news- 
paper office.  But  his  practice  belied  his  preaching,  and 
when  he  died  the  Tribune  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  college 
graduate.  Among  other  newspaper  men  may  be  mentioned 
Nathan  Hale,  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
James  G.  Blaine,  Henry  B.  Anthony,  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
James  Brooks,  William  Bross  and  Joseph  Medill,  of  Cicagoh 
Tribune^  George  D.  Prentice,  Henry  W.  Grady,  and  a  long  list 
of  others. 

The  last  ten-year  book  of  Cornell  University  contains 
&  suggestive  classification  by  occupation  of  the  graduates  of 
the  first  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  showing  the  different 
occupations  that  are  taken  up  by  graduates.  From  this  it 
appears  that  forty-five  have  engaged  in  agriculture,  fifty-one 
in  architecture  and  building,  five  in  art,  twenty-three  in 
banking,  eleven  in  chemistry  and  assaying,  eighty-eight  in 
civil,  electrical  or  mechanical  engineering,  246  in  education, 
sixty-one  in  journalism,  235  in  law,  twenty-five  in  manufac- 
turing, sixty-five  in  medicine  and  surgery,  115  in  various 
mechanical  pursuits,  thirty  in  the  ministry,  five  in  publish- 
ing, twelve  in  scientific  investigation,  and  sixty-five  in  special 
study. 

It  appears  that  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  eastern  colleges  adopt  a  business  career.  Prof. 
Sheldon  pertinently  remarks  that  Mr.  Carnegie  must  have 
been  gazing  at  the  mountains  and  craters  of  the  moon,  in- 
quiring and  searching  there,  when  he  asserted  the  *Hotal 
absence  of  the  college  graduate  in  every  department  of 
affairs." 
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Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  politics.  It  is  a  fact^ 
noted  and  commented  on  by  many,  that  few  men  of  liberal 
education  are  willing*  to  resort  to  the  wire-pulling*,  scrambling' 
for  office,  chicanery  and  corruption  by  which  political  prefer- 
ment as  a  rule  may  be  obtained.  College  training  makes 
such  methods  abhorrent.  It  is  unhappily  true  that  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  keeps  out  of  public  life  many  men  of  energy 
and  ability,  who  are  controlled  by  such  a  high  sense  of  honor 
and  duty  that  such  methods  can  not  be  tolerated,  and  the 
field  is  left  for  others  less  scrupulous  in  their  ideas  of  right 
and  justice.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  the  office  does 
not  seek  the  man,  but  the  man  the  office.  The  ''machine'* 
has  so  long  been  the  dominating  power  in  politics  that  peo- 
ple have  come  to  believe  that  men  of  very  ordinary  abilities 
are  able  to  handle  questions  of  the  greatest  national  impor- 
Vance  and  interest.  So  prevalent  is  this  opinion  that  when 
there  is  a  choice  between  two  men,  one  of  whom  has  been 
schooled  and  trained  in  lines  which  will  permit  him  to 
grapple  intelligently  with  the  problems,  the  other  a  man 
without  such  training,  the  latter  has  the  better  chance  of 
success. 

Prof.  Sheldon  mentions  many  other  conditions  and  influ- 
ences which  in  recent  years  have  tended  to  make  the  college- 
bred  man  a  less  significant  factor  in  political  life  than  in 
those  old  days,  which  Von  Hoist  describes  as  "the  trans- 
figuration splendor  of  the  revolutionary  epoch."  And  yet, 
cut  out  of  our  political  history  those  pages  which  record  the 
influence  and  work  of  the  graduates  of  our  universities  and 
colleges,  and  it  will  be  found  that  what  is  most  valuable, 
most  beneficent  and  most  enduring,  has  been  to  a  very  great 
extent  eliminated.* 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  there  were  2,500  college 
graduates.  Of  the  fifty-six  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence twenty-seven  were  college  graduates,  and  fifteen 
more  had  a  classical  and  liberal  education.  Of  the  committee 
of  five,  who  drafted  the  Declaration,  three  were  college  edu- 
cated. Of  the  fifty-five  members  of  the  convention  of  1787, 
which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  at  least 
thirty-five  had  a  college  or  classical  or  liberal  education. 


*The  CoUege  Bred  Man  in  Political  I^ife.     New  Englander  and 
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The  three  plans  presented  for  the  reorganization  were  pre- 
sented by  two  college  men  and  one  of  liberal  education. 
These  plans  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  five,  two  of 
whom  were  college  graduates,  and  one  who  had  taken  a 
course  in  part.  They  were  referred  for  final  revision  to 
another  committee,  all  of  whom  were  college  graduates. 

Of  our  twenty-four  Presidents  sixteen  were  college  grad- 
uates. Of  twenty-four  Vice-Presidents  thirteen  had  a  college 
education.  Of  the  thirty-six  candidates  for  the  presidency 
who  have  received  votes  in  the  electoral  college  twenty-one 
were  college  graduates,  and  of  the  fifty-seven  similar  candi- 
dates for  the  vice-presidency  thirty-five  had  a  college  edu- 
cation. 

The  eight  Chief  Justices  were  college  graduates  except 
John  Marshall,  whose  life  at  William  and  Mary  was  inte^ 
rupted  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution.  Of  the  fift> 
Associate  Justices,  up  to  1891,  thirty-six  had  received  a  col- 
lege education,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Judges.  Of  the  thirty-three  Secretaries  of  State 
twenty-four  were  college  educated.  Of  the  thirty-seven  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury  twenty-two  stand  in  the  list  of  college 
men.  Of  forty  Secretaries  of  War,  twenty-four;  of  thirty- 
three  Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  seventeen;  of  thirty- two 
Postmasters  General,  sixteen;  of  seventeen  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior,  twelve;  of  forty  Attorneys-General,  twenty-eight, 

The  following  table  will  be  of  much  interest  as  showing 
the  representation  of  leading  colleges  in  the  political  field.* 


Harr.  Yale.  Prince.  W.  Bt  M.  Penn.  Col.  Bjovn.  Total. 

Presidents  of  U.  S 2  ...  2           5  9 

Vice-Presidents  of  U.  8. . .        3  2  2          2  2     ...  11 

Cabinet  Officers 17  19  21         13  4  4        2  80 

U.  S.  Ministers 23  22  13         14  2  16        4  94 

U.  8.  Senators 31  52  54         26  7  4      19  193 

Del.  and  Mem.  Congress..     162  189  153         64  18  39      45  670 

Chief  Justices  U.  8 1  1           1  ...  1     . . .  4 

Associate  Justices  U.  S. . .        4  5  5           3  ...  1     . . .  18 

U.  8.  Circuit  Judges 5  3 3     ...  11 

Distand  other  U.S.Judges      21  24  19         10  6  4        3  87 

Judges  Highest  St.  Courts    114  177  97         55  8  21      34  506 

Governors  of  States 32  41  32         23  6  6      16  156 

Total  PoUt.  and  Judic.    414  535  399       216  51  101     123  1839 

The  three  professions,  theology,  law,  and  medicine  will 
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be  treated  together.  The  position  and  influence  of  the  col- 
leg'e  man  in  the  profession  of  teaching*  is  too  well  known  to 
need  emphasis.  So  important  is  he  considered  that  few 
reputable  hig-h  schools  are  without  one  or  more  teachers, 
or  even  all  who  are  college  graduates. 

The  other  three  professions  show  some  interesting  statis- 
tics. Indeed,  the  statistics  show  that  the  condition  of  the 
medical  profession  and  of  the  graduates  from  year  to  year  is 
such  as  to  demand  more  than  passing  notice,  as  the  percentage 
of  college  graduates  entering  the  profession  is  perceptibly^ 
diminishing,  in  1884  amounting  to  but  3.1  per  cent,  and  in 
1894  the  numbers  not  being  given,  though  all  other  profes- 
sions and  technical  schools  have  numbers  from  which  the 
percentage  can  be  estimated.  This  decline  demands  the 
close  scrutiny  of  the  men  in  the  profession,  as  it  indicates  a 
decline  rather  than  an  advance,  which  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  progress  made  by  this  noble  profession.  The  law  is  not 
much  better,  showing  a  similar  decline,  though  the  per- 
centage is  much  higher.  This  retrogression,  at  a  time  of 
more  liberal  range  of  elections  in  college  courses  and  at  a 
time  when  in  all  other  professions  and  in  various  lines  of 
business  the  demand  is  for  more  training  and  greater  skill,  is 
not  to  be  looked  on  without  alarm. 

President  M.  B.  Anderson,  of  the  Rochester  University, 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1884-85, 
is  quoted  as  saying  concerning  the  University  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century:  "It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  most  depressing 
influences  bearing  upon  college  education  in  our  country 
come  from  the  schools  of  physical  science,  law,  and  medi- 
cine. Among  professional  schools,  those  of  theology  alone 
steadily  encourage  and  support  higher  education.  It  may  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  well-educated  lawyers  and  phys- 
icians that,  while  the  average  standard  of  education  for  all 
other  classes  in  society  is  constantly  rising,  the  standing  of 
these  two  noble  professions  is,  on  the  whole,  going  relatively 
downward.  The  large  income  returned  by  teachers  of  law 
and  medicine  is  not  seldom  a  measure  of  this  depression.  In 
most  European  countries  (Jovernment  remedies  the  evil  ten- 
dency to  which  we  have  referred  by  stringent  enactments. 
The  reason  why  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  most 
European  countries  are  so  thronged  with  students,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  no  school  master  can  teach,  no  lawyer  or  physi- 


cian  can  practice  without  the  best  education,  both  general 
and  professional,  which  the  country  can  afford.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  point  out  the  remedy  for  these  evils.  I  only  wish 
to  call  attention  to  their  existence." 

J.  C.  Hutchinson,  of  Monmouth,  111.,  expresses  the  view 
of  hundreds  of  others*  that  a  college  education  is  a  necessity 
to  the  highest  success  in  any  business  or  professional  career. 
That  the  mental  power  and  activity  acquired  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  college  course  gives  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  railroad 
president,  the  banker,  the  business  man,  an  advantage  over 
his  competitors  which  can  not  be  estimated.  The  preparation 
needed  for  this  mental  development  can  not  be  done  in  the 
mere  professional  school,  the  law  school,  medical  college, 
divinity  hall,  or  normal,  and  that  these  can  not  take  the 
place  of  the  college,  but  supplement  the  work  of  the  college. 
He  contends  that  the  best  lawyers,  physicians,  theologians, 
and  teachers,  other  things  being  equal,  are  those  who  have 
first  received  their  bachelor's  degree,  and  then  a  diploma 
from  the  faculty  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  or  pedagogy. 

The  following  table  is  self-explanatory,  and  speaks 
volumes. 


1879. 

1880 

1884 

1894. 

1 
E 

is 

r 

4362 
3018 
9522 

Per  cent,  of 

those  having 

a  bachelor's 

degree. 

1 
E 
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5093 
3134 
9876 

Per  cent,  of 

those  having 

a  bachelor's 

degree. 

Total  Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent,  of 

those  having 

a  bachelor's 

degree. 

Total  Num- 
ber. 

Percent,  of 

those  having 

a  bachelor's 

degree. 

U 

ft. 

o 

o. 

• 

Theology 

Law 

Medicine 

30.6 

25.2 

8.2 

26.4 

24.1 

7.9 

5486 

2855 

11048 

23.9 

22.1 

3.1 

10041 
8934 

45. 
12.1 

31.47 

20.87 

4.8 

This  table  is  not  as  accurate  as  it  should  be,  from  the 
fact  that  many  institutions  do  not  report  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  have  college  degrees.  Another  computation,  by 
Dr.  Charles  Mclntire,  and  read  before  the  American  Academy 
of  Medicine,  in  1882,  gives  the  record  of  fifty-eight  of  the 
leading  colleges  of  the  United  States  from  their  origin  to  the 
year  1881.t  This  varies  somewhat  from  the  preceding,  but 
gives  the  same  story. 

*  ProceedinfiTs  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  1890,  p.  702. 

f  The  Percentage  of  CoUeg-e-Bred  Men  in  the  Medical  Profession. 
A.  paper  read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  October  27th» 

1882,  p.  5. 
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Number  of  Colleges 5S 

Nnmberof  Grkdtiatea X,OH 

Number  in  Medicine 3,57? 

Per  cent,  in  Medicine 9.2 

Number  in  Theolo^ 99,91 

Per  cent,  in  Theology 21.0 

Niaober  in  Law 6,165 

Per  ceot.  in  I*»w 19.7 
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THE  COLLEGE,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


THE  COURSE  OV  STUDY. 

As  it  thus  appears  that  the  college  graduate  is  the 
leavening-  that  is  putting  life  into  business  enterprises,  poli- 
tics, the  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  school  room,  the  architect's  office, 
the  judicial  bench,  and  the  physician's  closet,  it  is  worth 
while  to  look  into  the  courses  of  study  that  are  being  offered 
the  youth  of  to-day,  and  note  some  of  the  opinions  of  men  in 
regard  to  what  should  be  offered.  Let  us  first  look  into  the 
work  required  of  students  and  offered  to  students  in  a  few  of 
the  leading  institutions,  following  this  with  suggestions  of 
needed  changes  as  indicated  by  leading  men  of  the  country. 

The  average  institution  requires  for  admission  to  the 
college  three  years  of  work  above  the  eighth  grade,  more 
rather  than  less,  though  a  few  have  less.  There  is  much 
variation  as  to  the  character  of  the  work  required,  but  in 
general  it  may  be  divided  into  Mathematics,  English  and 
History,  Language,  and  Science.  Colleges  may  be  divided 
for  convenience  into  two  classes:  Those  which  have  one  set 
of  requirements  for  admission  and  one  course,  and  those 
which  have  several  courses  and  different  requirements  for 
admission  to  each.  The  University  of  Kansas  is  an  example 
of  the  former.  The  University  of  California  of  the  latter, 
which  is  much  the  more  common. 

Although  there  is  great  lack  of  uniformity  among  col- 
leges as  to  requirements  for  admission,  there  is  still  greater 
difference  in  the  studies  and  courses  offered  to  the  student 
after  he  is  once  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class.  Each  fac- 
ulty is  a  law  unto  itself  in  this  matter.  They  may  throw 
down  the  bars  for  the  admission  of  students,  seeking  num- 
bers above  all  else,  or  they  may  close  the  avenues  tighter  so 
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as  to  prevent  so  many  admissions  and  g-et  a  hig^her  grade  of 
work.  During  the  past  decade  the  college  curriculum  has 
been  given  much  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  different 
faculties,  and  the  evolutionary  development  is  still  g'oing-  on. 
The  chang-e  has  been  from  the  course  in  which  everything* 
was  prescribed,  and  which  still  occasionally  prevails  to  a 
g'reat  portion  of  the  course,  to  the  course  in  which  every- 
thing- is  elective,  in  one  sense,  as  in  Corqell  and  Leland 
Stanford.  In  other  words,  the  tendency  is  toward  greater 
liberality,  permitting  the  student  to  specialize  earlier  in  the 
course,  and  giving  him  the  opportunity  to  select  a  course 
which  will  best  fit  him  for  the  profession  he  may  have 
chosen. 

In  the  Yale  catalogue,  1896-97,  the  work  of  the  Fresh- 
man year  is  prescribed  entire.  There  is  a  choice  of  five  out 
of  six  courses  in  the  Sophomore  year.  In  Junior  year  one- 
fifth  of  the  work  is  required,  in  Senior  year  one-seventh. 

The  Harvard  catalogue,  1896-97,  shows  that  Rhetoric 
and  a  modern  language  are  prescribed  in  Freshman  year — 
unless  both  German  and  French  are  offered  for  admission. 
In  the  Sophomore  year  Themes  and  Forensics  are  required. 
In  Junior  and  Senior  nothing  is  prescribed. 

In  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri  the  work  is 
prescribed  for  the  Freshman,  Sophomore,  and  three-fourths 
of  the  Junior.     The  remainder  is  elective. 

The  1897-98  catalogue  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
prescribes  the  work  in  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  save 
that  the  student  is  given  his  choice  of  two  languages.  In 
Junior  class  five  hours  out  of  eighteen.  In  Senior  all  is 
elective. 

The  college  work  for  Johns  Hopkins,  as  shown  by  cata- 
logue for  1897-98,  is  outlined  in  groups.  There  is  required 
of  each  student  work  in  Rhetoric  and  English,  and  laboratory 
and  lectures  in  some  science.  Aside  from  this  the  student 
may  select  his  group.  It  is  practically  the  same  as  prescrib- 
ing seven  courses  for  one  degree,  as  this  is  the  number  of 
groups  offered. 

John  B.  Stetson  University,  of  DeLand,  Florida,  1896- 
97,  requires  all  of  Freshman  year,  gives  an  option  of  Lan- 
guage or  Mathematics  in  Sophomore,  and  requires  two-thirds 
of  Junior  and  Senior  work. 

The    University    of    Illinois,     1896-97,   presents  to   the 
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student  two  plans  of  work:  The  general  course,  and  the 
specialized  course,  or  g^oup  system.  In  the  general  course 
the  whole  of  the  work  is  laid  out  for  the  first  and  second 
years.  The  third  and  fourth  years  are  elective.  In  the 
specialized  course  the  student  selects  the  subject  which  he 
desires  to  make  his  major  work  and  pursues  that  group.  All 
the  honors  and  special  privileges  are  accorded  the  special 
students. 

The  1896-97  catalogue  of  the  University  of  Kansas  presents 
a  plan  almost  the  direct  opposite  of  that  of  Illinois.  Whereas 
Illinois  oflFers  special  inducements  to  students  in  special 
work,  Kansas  will  have  none  of  it,  and  does  not  permit  a 
student  in  his  last  two  years  to  take  more  than  four  terms  of 
work,  two  years,  in  one  department  or  under  one  instructor. 
The  first  two  years'  work  are  prescribed,  the  last  two  are 
optional.  Later  we  shall  show  how  the  men  in  science  view 
this  plan. 

The  University  of  California,  1896-97,  requires  of  all 
students  for  graduation  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  units, 
distributed  as  follows:  Sixty-five  prescribed,  thirty  elected 
from  any  one  advanced  subject  or  two  cognate  subjects,  and 
thirty  free  electives. 

At  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  1897-98,  seven-twelfths 
of  the  four  years'  work  is  required. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  1896-97,  like  the  University 
of  Illinois,  offers  students  choice  of  both  the  general  course 
system  and  the  group  system  or  special  course.  In  the 
former  seven  courses  are  offered,  one  leading  to  B.  A.,  three 
to  B.  L.,  and  three  to  B.  S.  In  the  latter  there  is  offered 
work  in  eleven  groups.  The  student  is  thus  given  his  choice 
of  eighteen  courses.  In  the  work  of  the  general  course  sys- 
tem the  first,  second,  and  one-third  of  the  third  years  are  re- 
quired. In  the  groups,  naturally,  the  work  is  more  or  less 
definitely  outlined,  though  much  latitude  is  allowed  in  the 
selection  of  studies  of  minor  importance. 

The  University  of  Minnesota,  1897-98,  offers  three 
courses.  Classical,  Scientific,  and  Literary.  The  prescribed 
work  differs  in  the  different  courses,  but  the  average  is,  in 
Freshman  five-ninths,  in  Sophomore  four-ninths,  counting  an 
option  between  two  or  more  subjects  as  an  elective,  with 
Junior  and  Senior  entirely  elective. 

At  Cornell,  1897-98,  those  entering  the   Freshman   class 
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have  the  entire  work  elective  except  as  regards  military  drill, 
g"ymnasium,  and  the  thesis. 

At  Leland  Stanford  the  student  on  entering-  specifies 
what  work  he  wishes  to  pursue,  and  his  proficiency  for  carry- 
ing on  that  work  is  investigated.  He  is  turned  over  to  the 
professor  in  whose  department  he  wishes  to  do  most  work, 
and  this  professor  acts  as  his  adviser,  and  with  the  student 
arranges  the  work  to  be  pursued. 

The  catalogue  for  the  University  of  Montana,  1897-98, 
offers  work  leading  to  three  degrees,  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  and  Ph.  B. 
Each  of  these  calls  for  the  completion  of  32  courses,  each  a 
half  year  of  four  hours  of  lecture  or  recitation  per  week.  Ten 
courses  are  required  of  all  students  alike.  There  are  eight 
free  electives,  the  remainder  being  partial  electives  from  cog- 
nate subjects  along  lines  chosen,  or  in  a  few  cases  special 
required  subjects  for  a  particular  degree. 

These  few  examples  give  an  idea  of  the  diversity  of 
opinions  ruliug  in  the  different  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  country,  and  show,  as  before  mentioned,  a  growing 
tendency  toward  greater  liberality  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 
There  is  also  a  growing  tendency  to  offer  but  one  degree  for 
work  done,  no  matter  what  its  nature.  This  is  already  the 
plan  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  Leland  Stanford,  University 
of  Kansas,  University  of  Illinois,  and  others,  and  Cornell 
follows  in  1901.  There  is  also  a  growing  tendency  toward 
making  preparatory  courses  leading  to  the  professions  of  law, 
medicine,  as  well  as  theology,  though  this  latter  profession 
now  leads  all  others  in  the  number  of  college  graduates  who 
take  up  the  study. 

We  are  in  an  age  of  specialization,  and  there  is  no  use  to 
deny  the  fact  or  escape  the  burden  it  brings  to  us.  The  time 
is  long  past  when  one  can  be  proficient  in  half  a  dozen  differ- 
ent lines,  as  was  formerly  the  case.  He  who  hopes  to  do  any- 
thing must  make  a  choice  of  work  and  prepare  for  competition 
with  hundreds  of  others  who  have  also  given  special  thought 
and  study  to  the  same  line.  To  confine  a  student  to  lines  in 
which  he  has  no  interest  and  in  which  he  can  find  no  pleasure, 
when  he  has  decided  to  be  a  physician,  is  detrimental  to  the 
student's  best  good,  and  will  drive  him  from  the  course  and 
to  one  where  the  chosen  work  can  be  found.  It  is  indeed 
strange  that  there  is  such  diversity  of  opinion  among  learned 
men  as  has  been  here  indicated.     It  shows  plainly  that  in  our 
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educational  system  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  shackles 
that  have  bound  our  feet  for  hundreds  of  years.  It  is  argued, 
because  the  old  system  produced  such  great  men  as  the 
past  has  presented  that  there  is  no  better,  and  it  is  of  no  use 
to  chang-e.  What  we  took  is  what  we  think  others  should 
take.  We  apply  the  scientific  method  to  every  thing*  else,  but 
when  it  comes  to  education  tne  method  will  not  work.  Who- 
ever introduces  a  new  idea  or  a  new  subject  is  called  a  crank, 
and  the  subject  a  fad,  and  it  is  dismissed  without  so  much  as 
an  investigation  into  its  scientific  merits.  The  cry  when  some- 
thing new  is  suggested  is  that  the  course  is  now  full,  and 
there  is  no  room  for  more  wftHcrut  removing  some,  which 
must  not  be  done.  The  day  will  come,  and  is  coming  fast, 
when  every  subject  in  the  college  curriculum  will  be  care- 
fully considered  as  to  its  educational  value  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  term,  whether  the  subject  be  an  elective  or  a 
required  one,  whether  it  be  now  in  the  course  or  only  con- 
templated, and  the  course  will  be  planned  accordingly.  But 
in  this  case  there  obviously  must  be  many  courses  in  each 
college  or  university,  if  the  college  is  to  measure  up  the  de- 
mands that  will  be  made  upon  it.  We  are  already  at  a  point 
where  we  must  admit  that  all  subjects  have  disciplinary  value 
and  culture,  and  that  he  who  picks  out  a  chosen  few  and 
points  to  them  as  the  culture-making  subjects  will  have  to 
take  a  back  seat. 

From  what  has  been  given  it  is  plain  that  college  facul- 
ties are  not  a  unit  in  their  ideas  of  what  is  needed  in  an 
education.  And  since  the  courses  are  so  varied  let  us  see 
what  are  the  opinions  of  a  few  of  the  leading  college  men  as 
to  what  should  be  required. 

John  Brisben  Walker,  though  not  engaged  in  college  or 
university  work,  has  attacked  the  system  as  it  is  to-day,  and 
by  so  doing  has  produced  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject 
from  men  whose  opinions  are  worth  hearing.  In  Mr. 
Walker's  scheme  of  education  there  are  nine  groups,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  as  follows:  First,  wisdom;  second, 
life;  third,  science;  fourth,  language;  fifth,  accomplish- 
ments; sixth,  business  preparation;  seventh,  citizenship; 
eighth,  the  arts;  ninth,  manual  training.  Mr.  Walker  makes 
these  strictures  on  our  present  educational  system.  A  college 
graduate  is  not  instructed  in  the  choice  of  a  profession.  He 
is  not  given  such  a  knowledge  of  men  and  women  through 
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lectures  as  to  enable  hitn  intellig-ently  to  select  a  life  help- 
mate, in  other  words,  a  wife.  Voice  culture  is  omitted. 
Physical  training"  is  not  given  the  importance  it  should  have. 
The  college  student  is  not  taug-ht  relative  to  his  own  consti- 
tution, and  is  helpless  in  disease.  Some  of  the  eminent  men 
who  answered  his  questions,  and  advanced  others  in  so  doing- 
are  quoted. 

Timothy  Dwight,  the  venerable  and  beloved  president  of 
Yale,  says,*  "In  any  future  development  of  the  college  system 
the  chief  purpose  of  general  culture  should  not  give  way  or 
be  subordinated  to  any  purpose  of  special  culture  with  a  view 
to  some  special  work  in  future  years."  This  is  the  key  note 
to  the  policy  of  Yale.  This  g-eneral  culture  is  to  be  obtained 
through  the  study  of  the  .classics,  the  requirements  for  gradu- 
ation, including  that  required  for  admission,  of  nine  or  ten 
years  of  Latin  and  Greek,  with  not  one  required  term  of 
science,  either  for  admission  or  in  the  college  course.  Prof. 
Williston  of  Kansas  calls  it  **the  best  type  of  non-utilitarian 
education  in  America."  President  Dwight  further  says, 
**The  distinctive  work  of  a  college  is  to  develop  thought 
power  in  those  who  come  to  it  for  the  education  which  it 
gives."  All  agree  with  him  in  the  statement,  but  there  are 
those  who  radically  disagree  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  de- 
velopment may  be  brought  about,  and  the  subjects  which  pro- 
duce the  desired  results. 

President  E.  B.  Andrews,  now  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Chicago,  writing  when  he  was  expected  to  take  charge  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  University,  criticises  the  college  course 
severely  in  that  it  offers  much  in  language  and  mythology 
that  is  not  only  useless,  but  is  actually  damaging  in  its  effect 
on  youth,  and  deprecates  the  unpractical  character  of  so  much 
that  is  laid  down  in  the  college  curriculum. f  His  substitute 
would  not  be  a  school  of  technology,  but  a  seminary  for 
liberal  training.  The  new  college  course  must  not  be  amor- 
phous. To  be  thorough,  collegiate  education  must  give  a  large 
play  to  the  principle  of  election  in  studies.  But  the  course 
must  be  an  elective  system^  not  an  elective  chaos.  His  inno- 
vations would  be  three:       I.     Unprecedented  emphasis  upon 


♦The  Cosmopolitan,  Aug-ust,  1897. 
f Cosmopolitan,  September,  1897. 
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thoroughness,  logic,  and  system  in  all  the  studies  pursued. 
11.  Unprecedented  emphasis  upon  moral  character  and  con- 
duct. III.  Biology  in  the  largest  sense  instead  of  Latin 
and  Greek. 

Professor  Peck,  of  Columbia,  is  the  most  violent  oppo- 
nent of  the  new  university  consulted.  He  is  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  introduction  of  anything  in  the  college  course 
except  the  classics  and  the  humanities.  Men  who  have  taken 
such  a  course  he  calls  gentlemen  and  scholars,  others  he  calls 
sublimated  types  of  tinkers.  He  would  have  an  educated 
caste,  an  aristocracy  of  intellect,  '*to  drive  in  harness  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  who  constitute 
the  vast  majority  of  the  human  race."  He  is  opposed  both  to 
the  election  of  subjects  and  the  education  of  the  masses. 
He  says:* 

*'The  fact  is  that  so  far  from  adding  to  the  subjects  now 
included  in  the  university  curriculum,  we  should  instead 
diminish  them.  The  present  craze  for  making  that  curricu- 
lum a  common  dumping  ground  for  every  possible  variety  of 
instruction  is  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  the  tendencies  that 
are  visible  in  educational  theory  to-day.  As  we  have 
imitated  the  Germans  in  so  many  things,  it  is  a  lasting  pity 
that  we  have  not  seen  fit  to  imitate  them  also  in  excluding 
the  teaching  of  the  purely  mechanical  arts  from  university 
instruction  and  in  shutting  them  off  into  the  polytechnicum, 
where  they  properly  belong.  When  machine-shops  and 
factories  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  applied  sciences 
are  imported  into  the  academic  shades,  and  when  the  perfume 
of  the  Attic  violet  is  stifled  by  the  stenches  of'  the  chemist's 
crucible,  the  true  purpose  of  the  university  is  forgotten,  and 
its  higher  mission  is  in  a  great  measure  sacrificed;  for  then 
there  can  no  longer  exist  a  distinct  and  definite  type  of  uni- 
versity man."  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  there  are 
who  hold  the  same  views,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  are 
many. 

Grant  Allen,  an  Oxford  classical  graduate,  and  a  writer 
well  known  in  both  hemispheres,  takes  almost  the  directly 
opposite  view  as  taken  by  Professor  Peck.f  He  says,  *'As  a 
beginning,  then,  I  would  say,  negatively,  no  Greek,  no  Latin, 


^Cosmopolitan,  July,  1897. 
f  Cosmopolitan,  October,  1897. 
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no  French,  no  German.  Education  ought  certainly  to  include 
for  everybody,  man  and  woman  alike,  some  g-eneral  acquaint- 
ance with  the  following-  subjects:  Mathematics,  Physics, 
generalized  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Botany,  Astronomy, 
Geology,  human  History,  and  especially  the  history  of  the 
great  central  civilizations,  and  the  human  Arts."  Further 
he  says  **A  father  who  has  sons  and  daughters  of  the  proper 
age  to  go  to  college  will  do  better  by  his  children,  and  not 
less  economically  for  himself,  if  he  sends  them  for  two  yea:rs 
to  travel  in  Europe  than  if  he  sends  them  for  three  years  to 
an  American  or  English  University."  If  all  the  educators 
would  place  themselves  in  line  with  Professor  Peck  or  Grant 
Allen  it  certainly  would  be  very  diflScult  to  strike  the  golden 
mean. 

The  two  gentlemen  just  quoted  assume  that  all  people 
must  be  educated  about  the  same,  and  that  the  same  subjects 
will  produce  the  desired  result,  no  matter  what  the  soil. 
Charles  W.  Dabney,  Jr.,  President  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  very  pertinently  remarks,*  *'The  harmonious  and 
equitable  evolution  of  man  does  not  mean  that  every  man 
must  be  educated  like  his  fellow.  The  harmony  is  within 
each  individual.  That  community  is  most  highly  educated 
in  which  each  individual  has  attained  the  maximum  of  his 
possibilities  in  the  direction  of  his  peculiar  talents  and  op- 
portunities." But  President  Dabney  does  not  like  the  idea  of 
a  young  man  with  only  the  elements  of  an  education  taking 
up  a  special  course  in  Natural  History  or  Engineering.  The 
all  too  common  product  of  this  course  is  that  intellectual  de- 
formity which  we  call  a  crank.  He  says  **The  scientist  may 
know  the  life  history  of  a  hundred  bugs,  but  he  is  a  danger- 
ous scientist  if  he  does  not  know  the  history  of  his  own  race. 
The  engineer  may  have  a  wonderful  command  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  but  he  is  a  very  useless  engineer  unless  he 
knows  how  to  use  his  own  language.  From  such  colleges  as 
this  we  are  already  getting  chemists  who  believe  that  noth- 
ing exists  which  they  cannot  dissolve,  precipitate,  and  weigh 
in  the  balance;  biologists  who  believe  that  nothing  lives 
which  they  cannot  fry  in  parafine,  slice  in  thin  layers,   and 


*The  Old  College  and  the  New,  an  address  delivered  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  June  24,  1896. 
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examine  under  the  microscope;  and  eng-ineers  who  believe 
that  nothing  has  value  which  thej  cannot  calculate  in  dollars 
and  cents,  or  that  any  force  exists  in  the  universe  which  they 
cannot  measure  in  horse-powers,  foot-pounds,  or  electric 
ohms.  If  this  condition  continues,  where  will  we  educate  the 
future  thinker,  man  of  affairs,  teacher,  preacher,  or  states- 
man? Our  colleges  should  refuse  to  admit  young  men  to  the 
special  scientific  or  engineering  courses  until  they  have  the 
elements  of  a  liberal  education.  Our  criticism  of  the  old  col- 
leg"e  was  that  while  it  provided  a  certain  intellectual  disci- 
pline which  produced  magnificent  results  in  some  instances, 
it  provided  no  training  for  the  physical  man  and  the  senses 
with  which  he  should  study  nature.  Our  criticism  of  the 
new  college  is  that  it  has  too  often  gone  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme and  neglected  the  training  and  furnishing"  of  the  mind 
in  its  zeal  to  train  the  eye  and  hand.  Both  systems  have 
failed  to  give  due  attention  to  man^s  moral  nature — to 
character  building." 

Professor  Lawrence  A.  McLouth  reg^rets  that  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  discussion  in  the  Cosmopolitan  pay 
so  much  attention  to  the  virtues  of  the  present  college  course 
and  so  little  to  its  faults.*  He  would  leave  the  old  education 
which  spent  so  much  time  in  idolatrous  contemplation  of 
lying  characters,  and  study  things^  nhich  cannot  lie.  He 
would  have  every  study  in  the  college  curriculum  weighed  in 
the  balance  of  usefulness  in  the  most  liberal  sense  of  the 
word.     Ah,  there  is  the  rub!     Who  is  to  do  the  weighing. 

President  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford,  is  the  exponent  of 
liberal  choice  of  work  in  the  extreme,  as  has  been  before 
mentioned.  President  Jordan  sa^'sf  "That  training  which 
does  not  disclose  the  secret  of  power  is  unworthy  the  name 
of  education."  A  curriculum  made  up  of  the  sciences  and 
modem  literature  with  most  men  will  develop  the  reasoning 
powers  to  a  higher  deg^ree  than  one  in  which  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  is  the  chief  factor.  He  holds  that  each 
student  should  be  educated  for  himself  in  his  best  way  and 
that  any  currtailum  not  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  subject 
is  a  hindrance  and  an  impertinence. 


^Cosmopolitan,  December,  1897. 
tCosmopolitan,  March,  1896. 
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Prof.  Joseph  Whitely  says,*  *'The  higher  conception  of 
culture  is  to  do  as  well  as  to  learn — largely  to  learn  by  doing-." 
Professor  Huxley  says,  *'It  is  folly  to  continue,   in    this 
age  of  full  modern  artillery,  to  train  our  boys  to  do  battle  in 
ij  it  equipped  only  with  the  sword   and   shield  of  the    ancient 

^^  1  gladiator." 

,  1  Prof.  S.  W.  Williston,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  in 

i-  ]  his  presidential  address  before  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Sci- 

ence, severely  arraigns  the  course  of  study  in  that  institution, 
|i  I  and  expresses  himself  rather  forcibly  as  to  the  results  upon 

:  I  the  graduates  of  that  institution.     He  makes  the  statement t 

that  among  the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Kansas  of  his 
acquaintance  not  more  than  half  have  had  any  training 
whatever  in  the  natural  sciences,  with  the  exception  of  about 
ten  weeks  in  physics  and  as  many  in  chemistry,  and  perhaps 
a  smattering  of  physiology.  The  simplest  facts  in  natural 
history  are  as  utterly  unknown  to  them  as  the  prosody  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  A  little,  very  little,  of  biological  science 
has  been  absorbed  in  the  reading  of  fiction,  of  history,  and 
the  newspapers.  He  verily  believes  that  a  third  of  the  grad- 
j  uates  in  arts  in  our  universities,  and  a  fourth  of   their  in- 

!  structors,    could   not    tell   whether   the   pancreas   is   located 

above  or  below  the  diaphragm,  or  whether  or  not  they  have 
either  pancreas  or  diaphragm  at  all.  Owing  to  the  great 
stress  put  upon  the  requirement  of  Latin  for  the  University 
of  Kansas  Prof.  Williston  claims  instruction  in  natural  sci- 
ence in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State  is  superficial  and 
imperfect  in  the  highest  and  most  astounding  degree.  He 
I  makes  the  claim,  which  seems  tenable,  that  it  is  this  condi- 

!  1  tion  of  afFairs,  putting  stress  on  one  or  two  subjects,  instead 

of  making  them  all  optional,  on  the  same  basis,  with  equally 

rigid  requirements,  that  is  driving  young  men  into  profes- 

f  sions  without  taking  a  college  course.     They  will  not  pursue 

such  courses,  are  not  required  to  do  so  for  admission,  and  by 
i  rights  should  not  be. 

" '  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  listen  to  the  words  of  a 

professor  of  philosophy.     Prof.  George  H.  Palmer,  of  Har- 
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vard,  says'*':  '^The  popular  distrust  of  specializing  is  sure 
to  grow  less  as  our  people  become  familiar  with  its  effects 
and  see  how  often  narrow  and  thorough  study,  undertaken 
in  early  life,  leads  to  ultimate  breadth.  It  is  a  pretty  dream 
that  a  man  may  start  broad  and  then  concentrate,  but  nine 
out  of  every  ten  strong  men  have  taken  the  opposite  course. 
They  have  begun  in  some  one-sided  way  and  have  added 
other  sides  as  occasion  required.  Almost  in  his  teens  Shake- 
speare makes  a  specialty  of  the  theater,  Napoleon  of  military 
science,  Beethoven  of  music,  Hugh  Miller  of  rocks,  Faraday 
of  chemistry,  Hamilton  of  political  science.  The  great  body 
of  painters,  musicians,  poets,  novelists,  theologians,  and  pol- 
iticians are  early  specialists. 

Listen  to  a  few  words  from  Dr.  William  T.  Sedgwick,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology:  "There  may 
always  be  two  kinds  of  preparation  for  professional  studies, 
one  germane  to  the  future  profession,  the  other  foreign  to  it, 
or  at  least  irrelevant.  Both  kinds,  the  germane  and  the 
irrelevant,  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  old-fashioned  college 
still  sends  men  to  the  medical  schools  irrelevantly  prepared. 
The  elective  system,  itself  the  chief  monument  of  the  new 
education,  suggests  and  favors,  but  does  not  compel  relevancy 
in  preparation  for  professional  studies.  The  group  system 
compels  it." 

Let  us  add  the  testimony  of  Victor  C.  Vaughn,  Dean  of 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
Michigan :t  ''An  experience  of  more  than  fifteen  years  has 
convinced  me  that  the  average  graduate  of  our  best  high 
schools  does  his  medical  work  quite  as  satisfactorily  and 
intelligently  as  the  average  graduate  of  a  classical  course  in 
college;  while  the  man  who  has  taken  a  scientific  course  in 
one  of  our  best  universities  has  an  advantage  over  both  of 
the  others.  For  one,  I  shall  be  opposed  to  requiring  of  our 
matriculates  the  possession  of  a  bachelor  of  arts  or  a  bachelor 
of  laws  degree  until  the  courses  leading  to  these  degrees  in 
our  colleges  have  undergone  some  radical  changes." 

We  wonder  how  some  of  those  here  quoted  have  taken 
the  words  of  Dr.  William  Trelease,  Director  of  the  Missouri 


*  Pan-American  Medical  Congress,  Vol.  n.,  p.  2,211. 
f  Pan-American  Medical  Congress,  Vol.  U.,  p.  2,221. 
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Botanical  Gardens,  in  his  address  before  the  Botanical  Soci- 
ety of  America  in  18%,  when  he  says:  "However  liberal  one 
may  be  in  the  matter  of  electives,  it  is  evident,  in  most 
instances,  that  the  student  can  not  afFord  to  devote  more  than 
one-half  of  his  undergraduate  time  to  a  single  study  like 
botany,  and  in  this  time  he  can  cover  only  a  definite  amount 
of  g-round." 

It  would  seem  that  the  discussion  of  the  subject  assigned 
me  should  not  be  necessary,  yet  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
so  assigned  seems  to  prove  that  in  this  great  state  there  are 
those  who  need  arguments  on  the  necessity  of  election  in 
studies  in  higher  education.  I  have  given  a  few  quotations 
from  men  in  different  professions  —  from  technical,  profes- 
sional, and  other  schools;  from  those  who  have  the  classics 
and  those  who  have  science.  It  is  not  a  contest  between 
subjects,  and  it  is  not  the  intention  in  this  paper  to  make  it 
so.  It  is  hoped  that  question  is  settled  for  all  time.  It  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  in  this  age  of  civilization  and  ad- 
vancement the  present  average  college  course  meets  the 
demands  of  the  age,  and  whether  it  is  based  on  scientific 
method. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to  estimate 
the  number  of  human  beings  that  have  lived  upon  the  earth. 
There  is  no  data  on  which  to  begin  work.  It  is  even  difficult 
to  make  an  estimate  of  those  now  living.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  one  and  a  half  billions  of  people  now  on  this  globe 
are  but  a  handful  as  compared  with  the  great  number  that  lie 
beneath  the  sod.  Of  this  one  and  a  half  billions  there  are  no 
two  alike,  either  in  form,  features,  temperaments,  mental 
capacities,  or  habits.  What  the  result  would  be  if  all  these 
people,  in  different  countries,  under  different  climates,  with 
different  necessities,  were  given  the  same  food,  clothing,  and 
intellectual  studies,  can  not  be  even  conjectured.  It  is  so 
utterly  impossible  and  absurd  that  no  one  would  entertain 
the  idea  for  a  moment.  As  well  try  to  force  this  one  plan  of 
clothing,  food,  amusement,  diversion  and  discipline  on  peo- 
ple of  different  climes  and  nationalities  as  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  tens  of  thousands  of  students  all  over  this  country, 
as  indeed  other  countries,  the  same  books  treating  of  the 
same  subjects,  in  the*  same  manner,  appealing  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  different  natures  and  temperaments,  and  expect 
to  obtain  a  uniform  result.     The  scientific  examination  of  the 
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attempt  shows  both  its  uselessness  and  hopelessness.  Instead 
of  devoting-  valuable  time  to  the  relative  value  of  different 
subjects,  let  us  devote  more  time  to  the  best  method  of  teach- 
ing- different  subjects.  Twenty-nine  years  ago,  in  his  first 
public  address,  his  inaugural  address  as  president  of  Harvard, 
President  Elliot  turned  aside  from  the  weary  debates,  cen- 
turies old,  and  which  we  are  still  continuing-,  as  to  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  different  subjects,  and  sharply  directs 
attention  to  the  defective  methods  of  organizing  and  impart- 
ing instruction,  stating-  that  '*the  practice  of  Eng-land  and 
America  is  literally  centuries  behind  the  precepts  of  the  best 
thinkers  on  education." 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  each  foot  must  be  shod  in  the 
manner  that  will  best  suit  it  to  the  work  that  has  been  done 
by  it,  considering  the  road  that  has  to  be  traveled,  the  load 
that  must  be  borne,  and  the  distance  to  be  covered.  It  is 
the  same  with  a  course  of  study.  If  the  people  of  the  State 
supply  the  funds,  or  if  they  are  supplied  by  private  benefi- 
cence, the  community  has  a  right  to  demand  that  that  which 
is  offered  should  be  suited  to  the  varying-  conditions  of  differ- 
ent people.  I  do  not  argue  that  there  should  be  absolute 
freedom  in  everything.  No  sane  person  would  be  so  unwise. 
There  are  certain  lines  that  must  be  pursued  in  early  life  to 
lay  that  foundation  on  which  is  to  be  builded  the  superstruc- 
ture. In  many  respects  the  foundations  are  the  same.  There 
are  certain  lines  of  work  that  are  conceded  without  argu- 
ment to  be  necessary.  Every  student  must  have  a  g-ood 
knowledge  of  his  own  language,  which  can  be  obtained  only 
by  the  study  of  English  and  literature.  His  lang-uage,  as 
well  as  his  memory,  needs  the  training  and  stimulus  supplied 
by  lang-uage  in  some  form.  Mathematics  is  indispensable. 
The  student  should  likewise  have  a  knowledg-e  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world,  and  what  has  gone  on  in  centuries 
past.  He  should  know  something  about  himself  and  his 
relations  to  the  world  and  animate  and  inanimate  things 
about,  and  should  be  taught  how  to  investigate  himself,  and 
to  observe  closely  and  discriminately.  Hence  the  utility  of 
science.  Therefore  any  student  who  presents  himself  to  any 
college  or  technical  school  for  admission  should  have  this 
foundation,  which  some  have  termed  a  liberal  education.  If 
the  same  thought  has  been  given  the  different  subjects,  if  the 
same  enthusiasm  is  given  in  the  instruction,  if  the  same 
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appliances  are  had  so  that  the  studies  are  presented  with 
equal  force,  then  the  student  on  being*  admitted  to  a  collegfe 
course,  or  a  technical  or  professional  course,  is  ready  to  pro- 
ceed upon  special  work  without  further  preliminary.  But 
such  is  not  the  case,  as  the  preceding"  testimony  certifies. 
A  course  with  language  as  the  principal  feature  is  not 
designed  to  prepare  all  students  for  the  most  efficient  work. 
A  course  in  which  all  is  science  is  not  the  panacea  for  all  ills. 
The  technical  courses  do  not  offer  the  way  to  paradise  and  an 
everlasting  fortune  unless  there  is  something  on  which  this 
education  rests  It  will  be  apparent,  therefore,  that  my  per- 
sonal view  is  thorough  and  efficient  training  in  different  lines 
;|j  as  mentioned,  for  admission  to  any  course  in  any  institution. 

Not  that  the  subjects  taken  must  of  necessity  be  the  same, 
but  that  there  should  be  a  high  standard  which  all  should 
meet  for  entrance  either  to  a  college,  technical,  or  profes- 
sional course.  Undoubtedly  the  course  in  a  college  or  uni- 
versity which  is  based  on  scientific  method  is  that  offered  by 
the  group  system.  In  this  a  student  is  not  only  given  his 
choice  of  subjects  and  work,  but  he  is  also  given  those  cog- 
nate subjects  which  are  a  necessity  to  fit  him  for  the  work  he 
has  chosen.  I  predict  that  this  will  grow  more  and  more  in 
favor,  and  that  its  beneficent  results  will  be  more  and  more 
noticeable.  If  this  is  not  possible  through  smallness  of 
teaching  force  or  inadequacy  in  equipment,  or  if  a  reasonable 
amount  of  election  can  not  be  offered,  the  institution  is  cer- 
tainly not  up  to  the  demands  made  by  the  progress  of  the  last 
half  century. 

It  is  argued,  in  opposition  to  the  elective  or  group  sys- 
tem, that  the  great  majority  of  students  do  not  know  what 
they  want,  and  are  incompetent  to  make  a  selection  of  sub- 
jects. This  is  certainly  an  argument,  but  not  one  that  is 
unanswerable,  nor  is  it  one  that  would  of  necessity  overthrow 
the  system.  Those  students  that  have  made  up  their  minds 
what  to  pursue,  and  have  determined  what  shall  be  their  life 
work,  are  the  ones  that  are  known  to  be  the  most  earnest, 
the  most  aggressive,  and  the  most  persistent  workers,  among- 
all  that  are  in  attendance.  The  fact  is  that  the  number  of 
students  who  have  chosen  a  specialty  before  entering  college, 
or  shortly  afterward,  is  no  small  per  cent.,  and  is  constantly 
increasing.  This  specializing  age  demands  this  condition 
of  affairs,  and  the   work  of  the   college  should  be  made   to 
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recognize  this  fact,  and  to  be  in  harmony  with  it.  There 
is  no  more  reason  in  making-  a  college  course  thus  and  so 
because  it  has  been  so  in  the  past  than  there  is  making  a 
student  study  by  a  tallow  dip  because  his  grandfather  did  so. 
And  in  regard  to  those  students  who  have  not  made  up  their 
minds,  it  is  well  to  observe  that  the  time  will  come  when  this 
must  be  done,  and  when  a  choice  of  occupations  must  be 
made.  Is  it  not  wiser  to  make  the  selection  when  there  are 
wise  heads  in  the  faculty  around  him  who  have  studied  his 
temperament,  his  abilities,  his  fitness  for  certain  things,  and 
his  unfitness  for  other  things,  than  to  leave  it  until  all  these 
are  left  behind  and  there  is  no  one  to  advise? 

The  great  value  of  the  elective  system,  in  one  respect, 
and  the  group  system,  is  the  recognition  of  individual  traits 
and  attainments,  and  the  fact  that  it  of  necessity  compels 
the  student  to  seek  the  advice  of  the  members  of  the  faculty, 
and  thus  discover  not  only  what  is  best  for  him,  but  why  it  is 
best  for  him.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  observe  that 
the  new  education  has  brought  new  duties  to  the  members  of 
faculties.  They  are  now  compelled  to  study  the  different 
students,  to  advise  with  them,  and  help  them  start  aright  in 
their  course  and  in  life  work.  Hence  the  value  and  necessity 
in  distributing  the  students  among  the  different  professors 
for  advisement,  as  is  so  prevalent  now  among  colleges  and 
universities,  instead  of  taking  turns  for  enrollment  with  one 
man,  who  can  not  of  necessity  understand  all  who  may  come 
before  him,  and  who  can  not  therefore  serve  them  as  well  as 
can  those  who  have  them  directly  in  hand,  in  limited  num- 
bers, and  who  can  watch  and  study  daily  their  natures  and 
habits. 

The  end  is  in  sight.  Already  the  numbers  flock  to  the 
new  institutions  with  the  new  education  and  the  freedom  for 
thought  and  study.  The  pace  for  progress  has  been  set,  and 
he  who  runs  may  read.  The  new  institutions,  as  well  as 
many  which  have  as  yet  not  left  the  old  plan,  may  well  con- 
sider this  and  other  questions  similar,  for  it  is  with  these  new 
education  colleges  and  universities  they  must  cope.  Success 
or  failure, — not  in  numbers  of  students  or  legislative  support, 
not  in  advancing  the  work  of  and  interest  in  personal  depart- 
ments or  special  professional  or  technical  schools,  but  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  highest  and  best  gifts  education  has  for 
the  youth  of  to-day,  to  fit  this  youth  for  life  in  different  and 
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Tarious  occupations,  and  to  give  them  those  educational 
qualifications  which  shall  place  them  in  the  front  ranks  with 
those  who  are  making  civilization  what  it  is, — will  depend 
upon  whether  or  not  they  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright, 
and  profit  by  the  history  of  the  past  as  it  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  present. 
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AN  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

BY  DAVID  .STARR_  JORDAN,  PRESIDENT  OF  LELAND  STANFORD  JR.  UNIVERSITY 

Now  and  then  in  these  davs  some  successful  business-man  raises  his 
eyes  from  his  counter  to  question  the  American  university's  right  to 
exist.  **Does  higher  education  pay  ?"  he  asks,  and  from  his  own  experi- 
ence of  tireless  energy,  and  from  his  own  contact  with  thin-legged, 
white-faced  collegians  seeking  a  job,  he  gives  to  this  question  a  qualified 
negative.  He  further  claims,  should  he  care  to  pursue  the  subject  at 
greater  length,  that  opportunities  for  higher  education  are  too  widely  dif- 
fused, and  that  the  American  masses  are  victims  of  over-education. 

If  all  this  is  true,  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  and  take  account  of  stock. 
We  have  invested  too  much  in  universities — love  and  devotion,  as  well 
as  bonds  and  gold  —  for  us  to  be  indifferent  to  their  usefulness.  In  any 
case,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  spend  half  an  hour  in  considering  this 
question,  even  tho  to  you  and  me,  who  are  not  in  success  as  a  life 
business,  such  statements  of  men  of  business  may  seem  belated  and 
absurd. 

It  is  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that  to  speak  of  ** over-education"  is  a 
misuse  of  terms.  If  education  is  rational  and  effective,  there  cannot  be 
too  much  of  it.  It  is  not  men  trained  and  efficient  who  enter  into 
destructive  competition.  It  is  the  ignorant  and  ineffective  who  make  the 
struggle  for  existence  so  dire  a  battle.  Whatever  leaves  men  weak  and 
ineffective  cannot  justly  be  called  education.  There  is  nothing  more 
useful  than  wisdom,  nothing  more  effective  than  training,  nothing  njore 
practical  than  sunshine.  Surely  no  one  can  claim  that  the  American 
people  are  too  wise,  too  skillful,  or  too  enlightened  for  their  own  good. 
Yet  to  give  wisdom,  skill,  and  enlightenment  is  the  main  function  of 
higher  education.  It  cannot  give  brains,  courage,  and  virtue  where  these 
qualities  were  wanting  before.  It  cannot  make  a  man,  but  it  furnishes 
the  best  known  means  to  help  a  man  to  make  himself.  The  gain  thru 
self-building  often  outweighs  in  value  the  original  material.  It  may 
be  more  important  even  than  the  finished  product,  as  effort  is  a  greater 
source  of  strength  and  happiness  to  man  than  final  achievement. 

What  these  critics  usually  mean  to  attack  is  misfit  education  —  the 
training  or  straining  of  the  memory  rather  than  the  acquisition  of  power 
to  think  and  act.  They  mean  that  the  colleges  give  schooling  rather 
than  training.  They  "teach  young  people  how  to  talk  rather  than  how 
to  live."  This  is  still  true  to  some  extent,  in  some  places,  but  the  whole 
tendency  of  university  movement  is  toward  reality  and  practicality. 
These  critics  have  not  watched  this  movement.     Thev  do  not  draw  their 
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idea  of  a  university  from  the  powerful,  well -organized  institutions  of  the 
day,  which  lay  hold  of  every  various  power  of  humanity  and  seek  to 
draw  it  into  effective,  harmonious  action.  Rather  they  picture  to  them- 
selves the  starveling  colleges  of  their  youth,  where  callow  boys  were 
driven,  against  their  will,  over  race-courses  of  study,  no  part  of  which 
appealed  to  their  own  souls  or  was  related  in  any  way  to  their  lives. 
Such  colleges  and  such  ideals  of  education  exist  in  our  time,  in  certain 
forgotten  corners,  but  they  are  in  no  sense  typical  of  the  American  uni- 
versity of  today.  Harvard  and  Cornell,  and  the  great  and  growing 
state  universities  of  the  West,  are  as  firmly  and  thoroly  devoted  to  the 
needs  of  American  democracy  as  the  modern  harvester  is  to  the  needs  of 
the  American  wheat  fields. 

No  doubt  inferior  methods,  dull,  stupid  traditions,  can  be  found  here 
and  there  under  the  name  of  higher  education,  as  rusty  or  worn-out 
machinery  exists  under  the  name  of  agricultural  implements.  It  is  not 
by  these  that  the  best  we  have  should  be  judged.  No  one  kpows  better 
than  our  college  authorities  the  misfits  and  failures  of  education.  No 
one  strives  half  so  hard  to  prevent  them,  tho  in  all  large  enterprises  no 
one  can  avoid  a  certain  percentage  of  failure. 

Not  all  the  critics  in  business  life  taken  together  have  done  one-tenth 
as  much  to  make  education  ])ractical  as  has  any  one  of  the  great  univer- 
sity presidents  of  our  time.  Let  us  mention,  for  example,  Eliot  and 
White  and  Angell  and  Tappan.  Under  the  hands  of  these  men,  and 
others  like  these,  the  whole  face  of  higher  education  in  America  has 
changed  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  change  has  been  in  every  way 
toward  greater  usefulness  and  practicality.  As  the  limited  express  of 
today  compares  with  the  cross-roads  accommodation  train,  so  does  the 
American  university  we  all  know,  or  ought  to  know,  compare  with  the 
college  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  little  curriculum  of  the  college,  its 
Latin  verses,  mythology,  matheuiatics,  and  dilute  philosophy  covered  but 
a  small  arc  in  the  grand  circle.  The  entire  range  of  the  activities  of 
men  constitutes  the  field  of  the  university. 

The  keynote  of  railroad  progress  has  been  usefulness  to  the  traveling 
public.     The  limited  express  carries  well,  carries  quickly,  carries  com- 
fortably, accurately,  and  safely  the  multitudes  of  people  who  demand 
transportation.     Its  fresher  paint,  handsomer  cars,  and  softer  cushions 
are  only  incidental  to  this.     So  with  the  university  of  today.     It  aims  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  men,  whatever  these  needs  may  be,   and  of  all 
women,  too  —all  to  whom  hii^her  training  or  higher  outlook  is  possible. 
It    meets  these  needs  accurately,   safely,  and  without  waste  of  time  or 
effort.     Its  greater  size  and  greater  impressiveness  of  buildings,  libraries, 
and  laboratories  are  only  incidents.     Its  purpose  is  direct,  practical,  and 
unflinching.     Those  who  criticise  its  results  must  take  a  broad  view  of 
its  purposes.     Because  a   Harvard   man   once  drove  a  street-car  in  San 
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Francisco,  or  because  some  despondent  invalid  from  Yale  is  seeking  a 
third-class  clerkship,  is  no  indictment  of  Harvard  or  Yale  any  more  tjian 
a  chance  tramp  on  a  brake-beam  is  an  impeachment  of  the  management  of 
a  great  railroad. 

If  the  passengers  in  general  rode  on  the  brake-beams  in  preference  to 
the  coaches,  it  might  give  rise  to  an  indictment.  If  the  Harvard  man  of 
today  cannot,  as  a  rule,  make  use  of  his  knowledge,  if  he  cannot  take 
care  of  himself  and  open  the  door  of  opportunity  to  others  —  if  the  more 
of  Harvard,  the  less  of  man — then  we  may  question  Harvard's  right  to 
her  endowments.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  true.  Among  men 
in  every  walk  of  life,  among  our  bridge  builders,  our  preachers,  and  our 
mechanics,  our  teachers,  our  statesmen,  and  our  naturalists,  our  bookmen, 
our  physicians,  our  financiers,  our  electricians,  our  lawyers,  and  our 
journalists,  the  university  men  stand  everywhere  at  the  front.  They  are 
effective,  enlightened,  practical.  They  have  had  some  one  thing  clearly 
in  view;  they  have  striven  to  do  it,  and  to  do  it  so  well  that  their  work 
needs  no  afterpatching. 

It  is  true  that  this  has  not  always  been  so  to  the  degree  that  it  is 
today.  Once  the  college  education  was  not  related  to  life.  It  did  not 
pretend  to  be.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  action.  It  was  not  even  the 
foundation  of  scholarship.  The  scholars  of  the  early  days  were  as  much 
self-taught  as  the  merchants.  The  school  training  was  discipline  only,  a 
drill  in  memory  and  discrimination,  the  things  memorized  and  the  things 
studied  to  be  forgotten  when  real  life  began.  The  original  investigator 
—  that  is,  the  real  scholar,  in  any  field,  in  language  even  —  had  to  begin 
at  the  bottom  when  his  college  course  was  finished.  He  had  to  find  his 
own  materials,  devise  his  own  methods,  and  forge  his  own  implements, 
just  as  the  self-taught  scholar  had  to  do.  The  man  with  definite  pur- 
poses saw  his  way  to  his  goal  outside  of  college,  for  the  college  would 
not  swerve  from  its  mediaeval  English  ideals  a  hair's  breadth  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  student. 

Learning  breeds  vanity,  someone  has  said  ;  while  wisdom  is  th& parent 
of  modesty.  The  old-time  college  student  had  learning.  He  learned 
rules  by  heart,  and  lists  of  exceptions.  He  learned  the  propositions  of 
Euclid,  and  could  repeat  every  corollary  by  number.  If  he  studied 
science,  this  too  was  made  a  matter  of  names,  definition,  and  exceptions. 
The  best  botanist  was  the  one  who  knew  the  most  Latin  names  of  plants. 
The  best  historian  knew  the  names  and  dates  of  most  kings  and  the 
details  of  the  greatest  number  of  campaigns. 

The  college  education  was  once  valued  for  the  feeling  of  superiority 
which  it  engendered.  The  bachelor  of  arts  was  as  good  as  the  best 
of  men  and  better  than  most.  "Of  all  homed  cattle,"  said  Horace 
Greeley,  "  commend  me  to  the  college  graduate."  He  meant  the  kind 
which  is  filled  with  learning,  with  a  fatuous  vanity,  which  sprouted  like 
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the  calf's  horns.  If  we  define  an  educated  man  as  one  who  has  lear 
llic  scrrt-t  of  power  in  nature  or  life,  he  is  not  classified  with  hor 
cattle,  lie  l)e< oines  a  man.  and  to  send  forth  such  is  the  work  of 
university  of  today. 

it  is  said  l>v  someone  that  the  "greatest  joy  on  earth  with  cer 
women—  i^^reater  even  than  the  pleasures  of  hope  and  even  tlie  cons 
tions  of  reli^Mon  is  the  **  well-dressed  feeling."  We  know  what  thi 
like  and  how  it  affects  its  j>ONsessor.  even  tho  we  do  not  sliare  it  < 
stives.  I  saw  an  e\amj)le  the  other  day  on  a  railway  train.  A  ladv, 
i^^raccful  nor  i^racious  nor  hrautiful,  was  dressed  to  her  own  j>crfect  s: 
fa<'tion.  I  <'oiild  not  desfrihe  the  details,  which  had  no  special  charm 
me,  hut  the  aLT^rei^ale  was  the  sure  feelini;  of  being  well-dressed.  1 
showed  itself  in  the  expression  of  her  face,  at  once  haughty  and  beat 
'['he  ( olh'L^^e  <leL,^ree  of  bat  hclor  of  arts  conferred  on  our  fathers  the  « 
dressed  fi'eliiiL:.  'I'hev  were  at  once  haughty  and  beatific  in  the  posses 
of  it,  and  to  gain  the  degree,  not  to  enter  into  the  gathered  ston 
intellectual  power,  was  their  j)uipose  in  running  over  the  prescribed  < 
ri<nlum. 

Hut  whatever  we  mav  sav  of  outworn  methods,  they  were  not  with 
their  successes.  In  these  the  old  college  found  ample  juslificati 
.Mental  keenness  follows  mental  friction.  The  spirit  of  comraderv 
to  a  higher  sj)irit  of  friendliness  and  mutual  helj).  The  debating  soci< 
where  alone  outside  of  school  hours  -real  subjects  were  under  disc 
sion,  laid  the  foundalicMi  of  many  a  statesman's  prominence  on  the  fl« 
of  the  Senate. 

To  >j)en(l  four  formative  vears  in  life  not  sordid  has  a  moral  reflex 
the  charac  ter.  The  weakest  and  most  illc)gical  college  course  mav 
far  iK'lter  than  no  college  training  at  all.  Men  can  make  up  for  I 
time.  It  is  harder  to  make  up  for  lost  insj)iration.  The  American  c 
le^e  of  the  j)ast  was  a  feci)le  <  <>i>y  c)f  the  colleges  of  England.  T 
.Vmerican  universitv  of  lotlav  draws  its  insj)iralion  from  the  deep 
stronger  currents  of  (Icrman  >cholarship. 
!i  An  Oxford  man  critic  ises  the  great   I-inglibh  aggregation   of  boardi 

■  schools,   which   modern  neetls  are  slowly   and   reluctantly   molding    ir 

Oxford  Iniversitv.  "()ur  men."  he  says,  "are  not  scholars;  our  schol. 
not  nuMi.''  The  old  i(K'als  of  education  still  cherished  at  Oxford  lead 
this.  Those  caiietl  srholars  the  dig,  the  grind,  the  pedant  —  are  r 
ujen.  Their  worth  is  not  n-laled  to  life,  and  they  are  not  trained  for  1 
ing.  The  other  ilass-  -llie  athletes,  the  good  fellows,  the  robust  Brit 
gi'Ullemen  -these  are  not  scholars.  I"or  the  lines  of  thought  and  acti 
which  in  lei  est  the  live  man  are  not  yet  reckoned  as  scholarship 
lOngland. 

To  know  nature,  life,  art,  one  must  go  outside  the  tripos  or  th 
sacred  j)edestals  of  learning       Latin,  Oreek,  mathematics  —  recognized 
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the  conventional  college.  To  the  university  of  Germany  we  go,  or  to  the 
university  of  America,  and  in  these  institutions  of  reality  every  man  in 
search  of  wisdom  or  power  will  find  his  efforts  strengthened,  his  success 
hastened.  The  ideal  of  the  American  university  of  today  is  expressed  in 
tlie  words  cotistruciivc  individuality.  It  would  build  up  s'cholarship  and 
character,  but  always  on  the  basis  of  the  powers  which  nature  gave  the 
individual.  It  is  no  abstract  or  ideal  man  with  which  it  deals,  but  real 
men,  just  as  they  are,  the  individuals  as  created  —  no  two  alike,  eacli 
with  his  own  divine  gift  of  personality,  which  separates  the  man  that 
is  from  all  the  men  that  are,  or  were,  or  ever  will  be. 

I  have  used  the  words  ** college"  and  "university"  in  an  interchangeable 
sense.  This  1  have  done  on  purpose,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  the  dis- 
tinction, which  seems  to  exist,  and  on  which  some  writers  have  laid  great 
emphasis,  is  one  which  can  or  ought  to  be  permanent.  From  the  exten- 
sion of  the  college  the  American  university  has  sprung,  but  every  one  of 
these  institutions  still  includes,  and  must  include,  the  college,  which  is 
the  germ.  Kvery  successful  college  points  toward  the  university,  and,  so 
far  as  is  i)ossible,  it  strives  to  become  such.  The  university  is  the  expres- 
sion of  thoroness  of  training,  and  without  thoroness  in  something  no 
in-^titution  can  live. 

It  is  said  that  the  college  is  for  the  average  man,  the  university  for  the 
exceptional  one.  IJiit  this  is  not  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  average 
man.  the  exceptional  man,  and  the  man  below  the  average  are  found  in 
all  institutions.  The  ^Uwrnoostes  Ilaiipi^^^  the  moss-grown  head,  grown 
grav  in  the  struggle  for  a  degree,  is  well-known  in  the  universities  of 
Germany,  while  the  snjallest  college  of  the  prairies  has  been  the  cherish- 
inir  uiother  of  manv  a  distinguished  scholar. 

The  fact  is  that  the  college  is  a  temporary  feature  of  American  educa- 
tional historv.  The  college  is  a  small  university,  antiquated,  belated, 
arrested,  starved,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  with  university  aspirations  to  be 
realized  in  such  (leirree  as  it  can.  The  stronire^t  of  these  find  an  assured 
j)lace  l)v  tlie  side  of  the  universities  —  Brown  University  and  Amherst 
College,  Weslevan  University  and  Williams  College,  Colgate  University 
and  r>rvn  Mawr  College.  These  belong  to  a  single  general  class,  and 
differ  onlv  in  name.  Kach  gives  the  best  and  broadest  undergraduate 
courses  its  finances  afford,  with  as  extended  a  course  in  graduate  study  as 
circumstances  make  possible.  Harvard  is  the  same  in  kind,  tho  its  exten- 
sion is  greater,  while  the  ambition  of  the  college  of  the  prairies  is  not  less 
nor  different. 

As  time  goe^  on,  the  college  will  disaj)pear  in  fact,  if  not  in  name. 
The  best  and  richest  colleges  will  becouje  universities,  following  the 
examj)le  of  Harvard,  Vale,  and  Princeton.  The  others  will  return  to  their 
plac:es  as  academies,  fitting  men  for  college,  as  they  now  try  to  fit  them 
for  the  universitv.      Kverv  vear  shows  both  these  forms  of  transition.     In 
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the  hist  ten  years  at  least  a  lialf  dozen  of  the  California  colleges  ha 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  hii^h  schools,  ceasing  to  grant  academic  degrei 
In  otiier  western  and  southern  states  the  same  change  has  taken  pla( 
On  the  otljcr  hand,  twenty  institutions,  which  have  prided  themselves  ( 
their  contentment  as  "mere  colleges,"  have  reached  out,  in  one  way  ^ 
another,  into  graduate  work,  and  many  rest  their  best  fame  on  the  infl 
cnce  of  some  teacher  whose  orininality  and  thoroncss  gave  his  work  tl 
true  university  character. 

Since  Kliot  became  president  of  Harvard  University,  the  number 
college  students  in  the  United  States  has  increased  perhaps  a  hundrc 
fold.  'J'his  is  due  to  no  educational  fad,  no  passing  whim  of  the  hoii 
Youni;  men  and  youni^  women  do  not  rush  bv  thousands  to  the  unive 
sities  everv  fall  because  thev  seek  sr)cial  recot:rnition,  because  their  fathe 
went  to  ( ollei^e,  because  ihey  need  a  college  degree  in  their  busineii 
because  of  the  i^lory  of  the  football  team,  nor  for  any  one  of  a  hundrt 
side  reasons  which  mi^ht  be  conjured  up.  They  go  to  the  universii 
because  the  university  offers  training  which  they  want  and  which  th< 
cannot  do  without,  except  at  a  < ost  which  will  narrow  and  cramp  the 
whole  after-lives. 

'J'he  student  of  today  is  far  more  advanced  in  thought  and  action  tha 
the  student  of  thirtv  vears  aL'o.  The  i^raduate  of  Harvard  under  anv  < 
Kliot's  prede<x'ssors  could  barely  enter  the  freshman  class  in  the  Harvai 
of  today.  Not  that  he  had  not  studied  enough  things  or  spent  tin 
enough  on  them,  but  because  the  work  of  earlier  times  lacked  thorones 
breadth,  and  vitality.  In  one  or  two  narrow  lines  some  great  teacher  niig! 
make  his  work  thoro  and  real,  but  that  a  student  should  actually  kno 
anything,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  place  in  life  by  means  of  such  know 
edge,  was  to  most  of  Eliot's  predeccssr)rs  a  new  and  dangerous  notion. 

This  condition  of  things  was  chanj^ed,  not  by  outside  criticism,  th 
chance  slurs  of  men  of  business  or  men  of  leisure,  but  by  inside  growtl 

It  was  thirty  years  a^o  that  Ai^jassiz  told  his  associates  that  Harvar 
was  no  university --**  only  a  respectable  hii^h  school  where  they  taugJ 
the  dretjs  of  learning.''  He  reto'^iized  that  for  most  men  the  sacre 
tripos  was  not  the  foundation  of  culture,  but  the  dregs  of  culture.  Ii 
pla<:e  of  importance  was  assigned,  not  by  hope,  but  by  tradition.  It  wc 
llie  same  i;oo(l  old  Ilarvarrl  which  luncrson  blamed  for  never  having  le 
him  to  the  tree  of  life.  lUit  even  Kmerson  was  appalled  when  the  stud 
of  realities  invaded  Harvard  College,  and  men  bci^an  to  give  themselve 
nt)t  to  ideal  and  tradition,  but  to  serious  preparation  for  the  work  of  lif 
()n(e  he  hinted  that  "  a  chec  k  rein  should  be  i)laced  on  the  enthusiast 
younir  professor  who  was  responsible"  for  the  destruction  of  Harvard 
time-honored  symmetry. 

In  Aij^assi/'  answer  wc  touch  the  keynote  of  university  progress n 

to  check   the  current  of  effort   for   symmetry's  sake,  but  to  stimulate  ; 
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possible  forms  of  intellectual  growth.  "If  symmetry  is  to  be  obtained 
by  cutting  down  the  most  vigorous  growth,"  he  said,  "  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a  little  irregularity  here  and  there." 

It  is  thirty  years  since  Herbert  Spencer  startled  the  English  educa- 
tional world  by  his  question  :  "  What  knowledge  is  most  worth  ?*'  For 
the  men  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  did  not  value  knowledge  for  its  worth, 
but  rather  for  its  traditional  respectability.  They  defined  a  university  as 
**  a  place  where  nothing  useful  is  taught,"  and  they  had  only  contempt 
for  "  bread-and-butter  learning,"  or  knowledge  related  to  daily  life.  This 
might  do  for  the  learned  professions  —  law,  medicine,  and  theology — but 
even  for  these  the  college  gave  no  hint  of  direct  preparation.  Herbert 
Spencer  answered  his  own  question  in  favor  of  science,  the  facts  and  laws 
of  hunjan  life  and  of  external  nature.  These  have  a  real  worth  to  man, 
which  the  sacred  tripos  did  not  j)Ossess.  On  the  belief  that  knowledge  of 
all  kinds  has  real  worth  to  someone  the  modern  university  rests. 

At  Champaign,  ten  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  say  :  "  The  univer- 
sity should  be  the  great  refuge  hut  on  the  ultimate  boundaries  of  knowl- 
edge from  which  daily  and  weekly  adventurous  bands  set  forth  on  voy- 
ages of  discovery.  It  sliould  be  the  Upernavik  from  which  polar  travelers 
draw  their  supplies.  As  the  shoreless  sea  of  the  unknown  meets  us  on 
every  side,  the  same  house  of  refuge  and  supply  will  serve  for  a  thousand 
different  exploring  parlies,  moving  out  in  every  direction  into  the  infinite 
ocean.  After  countless  ages  of  education  and  scientific  progress,  the  true 
university  will  stand  on  the  verge,  its  walls  still  washed  by  the  same 
unending  sea,  the  boundless  ocean  of  possible  human  knowledge." 

The  college  of  the  past  dealt  chiefly  with  record  and  tradition.  It 
sought  no  new  truth  and  coveted  no  action.  The  college  life  was  a 
period  of  restful  growth,  to  be  cherished  for  its  fragrant  memories.  It 
was  not  a  time  of  forceful  struggle  for  heightened  power  and  deeper 
wisdom. 

The  university  of  today  is  alert  to  all  the  problems  of  social  and  politi- 
cal development.  The  poorhouse,  the  jail,  the  caucus,  the  legislature,  the 
army,  the  discordant  demands  of  freedom  and  order  —  all  these  call  for 
closest  attention  of  the  university  student.  While  one  man  studies  the 
law  of  heredity  as  shown  in  the  structure  of  the  body  cells,  another  gives 
e(|ual  attention  to  the  fate  of  the  tramp  and  the  pauper.  One  spends  his 
strength  on  the  economical  transference  of  electric  force,  while  another 
works  on  the  conservation  of  honesty  in  the  public  service.  'Inhere  are 
just  as  many  classical  scholars  today  as  there  ever  were,  but  they  no  longer 
bar  the  way  to  men  of  other  powers  and  other  tastes.  The  classics  no 
lonirer  close  the  door  to  other  forms  of  culture.  He  who  writes  Latin 
verses  still  finds  his  place  in  the  university,  provided  only  that  his  verses 
are  good  enough  to  be  worth  writing.  But  he  no  longer  occupies  the 
sole  place  of  honor, or  even  the  front  seat  in  the  lecture  hall.    'J'he  man  who 
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knows  the  steam  eiii^ine  has  an  etjual  place  in  the  university  and  an  eqi 
share  in  the  honors  of  scholarshij).  With  the  advent  of  realities,  spurit 
honors  disappear.  It  is  not  for  tlie  \iniversity  to  decide  on  the  relat 
values  of  knowledge.  1-aeh  man  makes  his  own  market,  controlled 
his  own  standaids.  it  is  for  the  university  to  see  that  all  standards  ; 
honest,  tint  all  work  is  i;enuine.  To  do  tiiis,  it  must  cast  off  many  of 
own  shams  of  the  i>a>t.  Its  titles  and  privilei^es,  its  prizes  and  honors, 
ili-itinctidiis  and  <le:^'rees,  its  (aps  and  icowns,  and  chaplcts  of  laurel  b 
ries  all  the  iilavthinLTs  and  miliinerv  of  its  vouth  it  must  cast  awav  w 
its  full  m.itiiiitv.  These  prizes  of  learninLT  are  but  baby  toys  to  the  ni 
of  j>ower.      To  -end  forth  men  of  power  the  university  exists. 

The  value  of  the  university  has  been  under  discussion  ever  since  1 
(lavs  of  Alfred  and  (harleujai^ne,  and  each  nation  in  each  trcnturv  r 
formed  its  own  answer,  lis  value  to  a  monarchy  is  not  the  same  as 
worth  to  a  republic.  It<  value  to  the  all-end)racin.i^  church  is  not  t 
same  as  its  use  to  the  individual  man  and  woman.  The  church  looks 
the  univeisitv  for  its  defendvrr  and  its  apoloi^ist  ;  the  individual  man  1 
his  own  enliu,ditenment  and  slren.L^th,  The  kini;  looks  to  the  universi 
for  ai^H-nis  and  advisers,  to  deuioc  rac  y  for  the  antidote  to  the  deinaij 
and  si)oiIsman.  Mmperor  William  is  reporteil  to  have  said  that  *' 1> 
marck  and  von  Mol:ke  weie  but  the  tools  by  which  my  aui^ust  gran 
f.uher  worked  his  will.**  To  furnish  the  emperor  with  tools  of  su< 
ediie  and  temper  is  the  function  of  the  imperial  university.  Tools  of  a  st 
more  auL^ust  ruler  are  the  statesmen  of  America.  Our  Washingtons  ai 
Liu(  oln^,  our  Sumners  and  Ibiars.our  Lowells  and  Kmersons  —  all  the 
are  the  tools  bv  which  the  peojile  of  the  rej)ublie  work   their  will 

To  such  nee(N  the  moilern  universitv  is  fullv  alive.  Edward  Kvere 
llale  tells  us  that  in  i.s<io,  when  Robert  Todil  Linr-«)ln  entered  Harvai 
('ollcLce.  brin;^iuLr  letters  of  intioduction  from  Abraham  Lincoln  an 
Stephen  A.  I)oul:Ki>,  there  was  but  one  man  in  Harvard  who  had  ev( 
heard  of  LiiK'oin.  This  was  ProfesM)r  James  Russell  Lowell,  who  said  j 
the  iniu*  :  **  I  suj)pose  that  1  am  tlu^  only  man  in  this  room  who  has  ev< 
heard  of  thi-  Abraham  Lin<  oln.  but  he  is  the  person  with  whom  Douiil; 
has  been  travelim^  up  and  down  in  Illinois,  canvassing  the  state  in  the 
new  western  fashion  as  representatives  of  the  two  parties,  eacli  of  the 
beimr  the  candidate  h>r  the  va<  ant  seat  in  the  Senate." 

rii.it    llarvaril    wa^    not    Ioul;    indifferent    to  what   Abraham    Lincol 
stood  for  i^  shown  bv  the  roll  of  names  in  her  Memorial  Hall;  the  list  ' 

tli'i^f  uli. ».«<.■  f;ull!  .uul  Initli 
<  >n  w.ii'^  liiK'  inii.|i.-i)iu-  r.iiiu  tiuc  metal. 

()n<e  awakened  to  her  public  duty,  our  i^reat  university  has  never  sin 
slej)t.  Her  hand  is  in  all  pubii<:  affairs.  Whatever  is  well  done  is  pt 
me. lied   bv  her  wisdom   and  zeal,  and  the  courage  and  force  of  her  sist 

insiituti(uis. 
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One  can  count  on  his  fingers  today,  taking  every  one,  university  men 
without  public  office  or  likelihood  of  any,  investigators  and  professors,  wTio 
exert  a  greater  influence  in  any  political  crisis  than  presidents  and  cabi- 
nets, than  orators  and  agitators,  than  admirals  and  generals.  The  imme- 
diate responsibility  for  action  rests  with  the  temporary  official,  but  behind 
the  investigator  is  the  power  of  eternal  truth.  Whatever  men  do  or  say  or 
pretend,  it  is  the  truth  that  has  the  last  word.  This  is  so  sure  in  the 
affairs  of  men  that  when  truth  appears  plain  before  them  they  throw  up 
their  idle  weapons  and  call  her  God  or  fate.  And  these,  indeed,  are 
other  names  for  truth.  For  the  worship  of  truth  the  university  must 
stand,  and  there  is  but  one  formula  for  her  ritual.  He  shall  seek  her 
patiently,  untiringly.  If  perchance  he  find  her,  then  shall  he  proclaim 
her  without  fear  and  without  reserve. 

The  American  university  serves  the  American  republic  in  several 
wavs. 

It  intensifies  individual  force  and  effort.  It  takes  a  man's  best  abili- 
ties and  raises  them  to  the  second  or  third  or  tenth  power,  as  we  say  in 
algebra.  The  value  of  the  college-bred  engineer  is  recognized  in  the 
railroads,  in  the  mines,  in  the  factories.  With  the  same  willingness  to 
work  as  the  man  who  has  learned  engineering  by  rule  of  thumb,  he  has 
a  far  greater  adaptability,  a  far  wider  command  of  resources.  This  fact 
may  not  appear  in  a  day  or  a  year ;  hence  some  men  prefer  the  ordinary 
practical  man,  because  he  is  less  ambitious  and  can  be  had  cheap.  Sooner 
or  later,  however,  a  condition  arises  which  shows  the  difference.  The  wise 
employer  forecasts  this  and  puts  the  responsibility  on  the  man  who  is 
surest  to  carry  it  when  the  real  trial  comes. 

What  is  true  of  the  educated  engineer  is  equally  true  in  other  trades 
or  professions.  The  ignorant  physician  makes  money  because  he  deals 
with  ignorant  men,  and  the  grave  covers  his  blunders.  But  sooner  or 
later  truth  turns  her  searchlight  on  pretense,  and  the  educated  physician 
and  the  fraudulent  healer  are  no  longer  in  competition. 

The  university  of  today  has  no  new  mission  in  these  regards.  Its 
purpose  has  simply  broadened  year  by  year  till  it  covers  the  needs  of  every 
man  with  brains  and  conscience.  Not  only  for  the  Greek-minded  and 
Roman-minded  men,  but  for  the  men  of  dynamos  and  sewer  trenches,  the 
breeders  of  sheep  and  the  importers  of  silks;  for  the  singer  of  songs  and 
the  writer  of  histories ;  for  all  men,  of  whatever  calling,  the  university  has 
its  word  of  welcome,  its  touch  of  power. 

The  university  should  give  to  each  man  or  woman  a  broader  outlook 
on  the  world,  the  horizon  of  the  scholar.  No  one  has  the  right  to  the 
name  of  scholar  till  he  knows  some  one  thing  thoroly,  and  enough  of 
other  things  to  place  this  special  knowledge  in  right  perspective.  The 
more  deeply  one  enters  into  his  own  thoughts,  the  more  effective  he  is 
in  accomplishing  his  own  ends.     The  more  broadly  he  enters  into  the 
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thoughts  of  others,  the  more  clearly  will  he  understand  his  own  relation 
to  nature  and  society. 

Thru  the  medium  of  the  university  the  student  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  great  thoughts  and  great  problems.  The  wise  men  of  all  ages  and 
all  dimes  become  his  brothers,  and  the  consolations  of  philosophy  to  him 
arc  not  meaningless  words,  but  living  and  helpful  realities. 

The  university  is  a  source  of  personal  accjuaintance  with  the  men  and 
women  who  shall  mold  the  times  to  come.  The  university  "gathers 
every  ray  of  varied  genius  to  its  hospitable  halls,  by  their  concentrated 
fires  to  strike  the  heart  of  vouth  in  flame."  Each  university  has  some 
great  teacher,  at  least  some  one  who  is  relatively  great.  A  great  teacher 
leaves  a  great  mark  on  every  student  whose  life  he  touches.  In  my  own 
education  nothing  meant  so  much  to  me  as  the  contact  with  a  few  great 
men  whom  I  knew  face  to  face.  Of  these  I  place  first  Agassiz,  with  his 
abounding  life,  his  fearless  trust  in  man  and  Crod,  and  his  vital  interest 
in  everything  that  man  or  (lod  had  done.  **  There  is  no  hope  for  you," 
savs  Thoreau,  "unless  this  bit  of  sod  under  vour  feet  is  the  best  for  you 
in  this  world,  in  any  world."  Of  such  robust  optiiiiism  was  the  spirit  of 
Agassiz.  No  obstacle  could  break  his  courage,  no  failure  could  dim  his 
faith.  To  feel  the  influence  and  to  share  the  help  of  such  men  far  out- 
weighs the  cost  of  any  college  course,  even  tho  the  college  gave  nothing 
else. 

Hut  there  were  many  more  among  my  teachers,  each  great  in  his 
degree.  I  cannot  take  the  time  to  speak  of  each  in  turn,  nor  would  it 
profit  you  to  listen.  'I'wo  names  may  suffice:  .Vndrew  Dickson  White,  the 
former  high-minded  and  enlightened  president  of  Cornell,  the  ideal  of 
our  class,  the  [)ioneer  class  of  his  administration  in  the  new  university  of 
his  hands.  To  us  he  embodied  all  that  a  scholar  should  be  in  the  life  of 
the  republic.  And  such  an  ideal  of  the  scholar  in  statesmanship  Presi- 
dent White  remains  to  us  today. 

The  other  name  is  that  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  I  can  hardlv  claim 
him  as  mv  teacher,  for  he  did  not  know  me  bv  name  or  face.  I  was  too 
younir  and  too  raw  in  liis  dav  to  be  knowable.  Yet  his  rich  voice  and 
manly  fiirure  are  indelibly  fixed  in  my  memory,  and  his  noble  face  rises 
befc^re  me  whenever  1  try  to  think  of  the  duty  of  the  scholar  in  the  crises 
of  the  day. 

''Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide/' and  to 
have  known  Lowell  brinies  a  pledge  for  ;it   least  a  conscientious  decision. 

l>iit  it  is  not  alone  ilini  the  teachers  that  the  university  educates.  The 
''fellow-feeling  ;im(»ng  free  sj)irits."  which  has  been  called  the  essence  of 
the  Oeriuan  uniyersity.  nri-es  among  the  students  as  well.  Among  the 
college  students  are  the  best  young  men  and  women  of  our  time.  Thev 
shape  each  other's  chara<;ters  and  mold  each  other's  work.  If  the  uni- 
versity does  nolhim.^  else,  it  finds  its  justification  in  the  friendships  which 
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it  gives.  In  Agassiz'  eulogy  on  his  friend  and  helper,  Humboldt,  he 
gives  a  most  striking  account  of  the  influence  picked  men  exert  upon 
each  other.  Teachers  and  students  alike  in  the  University  of  Munich 
used  to  gather  in  Agassiz*  own  chamber,  "museum,  laboratory,  library, 
bedroom,  dining-room,  fencing-room,  all  in  one."  Students  and  profes- 
sors called  it  "  the  little  academv." 

Here  they  worked  and  talked  and  thought,  and  the  discovery  of  one 
became  the  property  of  all,  with  the  same  cheerful  generosity  by  which 
they  shared  their  meals  and  their  earnings.  In  the  college  you  find  the 
men  you  trust  in  after-life,  and  one  who  does  not  fail  you  there  will  never 
after  give  you  cause  for  regret. 

To  the  university  we  must  look  for  the  promotion  of  true  democracy. 
Its  function  as  a  part  of  public  education  is  to  break  up  the  masses  that 
they  may  be  masses  no  more,  but  living  men  and  women ;  to  draw  forth 
from  the  multitude  the  man.  The  mass  is  the  real  foe  of  democracy,  for  the 
slave  in  all  ages  has  woven  his  own  lash.  Where  men  are  driven  or  sold 
like  sheep,  there  the  tyrant  rules.  It  n}atters  not  whether  the  tyrant  be  a 
king  in  velvet  and  satin,  or  a  ward  boss  in  a  slouch  hat  and  striped 
waistcoat;  when  individual  intelligence  does  not  rule,  men  are  governed 
by  brute  force. 

The  function  of  democracy,  as  I  have  said  many  times,  is  not  good 
government.  Its  effect  is  to  stimulate  the  people  to  broader  outlook,  to 
deeper  interest  in  public  affairs.  It  is  not  to  make  good  government,  but 
to  make  good  citizens,  that  public  affairs  are  confided  to  the  common 
man.  The  feeling  of  caste  is  fatal  to  democracy.  The  fundamental 
tenet  of  civil  freedom  is  equality  before  the  law.  In  other  relations  it 
matters  not  what  inequality  develops  ;  the  more  unlikeness  among  men  the 
better,  because  the  more  varied  the  power  and  talents.  But  unlikeness  is 
not  inequality.  As  **God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,"  so  the  law  must 
not  be.  The  state  must  show  no  favoritism.  It  knows  no  black  nor 
white,  no  wise  nor  simple,  no  bond  nor  free.  If  it  place  one  class 
above  another,  it  is  a  democracy  no  longer,  and  it  is  not  a  democracy 
when  any  class  of  men  tamely  accept  an  inferior  place  as  theirs  by  right 
of  birth. 

The  old  education  seemed  to  accentuate  the  inequalities  among  men. 
This  was  because  it  took  its  traditions  from  aristocratic  England,  tho  its 
real  effect  was  to  promote  democracy.  The  great  service  of  the  state 
university,  the  cap-sheaf  of  the  public-school  system,  is  that  it  carries  the 
university  into  democracy  without  impairing  the  essential  qualities  of 
either.  It  furnishes  a  plain  way  for  every  student,  the  highest  as  well  as 
the  lowest,  from  the  commonest  schooling  to  the  training  that  gives  the 
highest  power.  So  long  as  the  grass  does  not  grow  in  the  path  from  the 
farm  house  to  the  university,  to  borrow  Ian  MacLaren's  phrase,  so  long 
is  the  republic  safe.     So  long  as  the  people  can  become  enlightened  and 
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wise,  rich  and  poor  alike,  so  long  shall  government  of  the  people,  by  th( 
people,  and  for  the  people  endure  upon  the  earth. 

The  need  of  democracy  niakes  a  special  demand  upon  the  scholar 
"  Kternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,"  and  to  the  scholar  on  hi 
watch-tower  the  j»coplc  look  for  this  vigilance.  It  is  the  scholar's  dut 
everywhere,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  uphold  the  sacredness  o 
truth.  He  ujust  possess,  to  cpiole  Huxley's  words,  **some  knowledge,  t( 
the  certaintv  of  which  authoritv  could  add  or  take  away  neitlier  one  jo 
nor  tittle,  and  to  which  the  traditii)n  of  a  thousand  years  is  but  as  th 
hearsay  of  yesterday."  Tlie  truth  it  is  the  scholar's  i)rivilege  to  speak 
his  duty  to  proclaim,  and  tliat  he  docs  this  is  the  best  justification  of  th 
university  frtnn  which  he  drew  his  inspiration. 

** Above  all  sects  is  truth."  Above  all  parties  and  conventions,  abov 
all  pride  and  [)rejudice  and  passion,  arise  the  teachings  of  nature,  th 
lessons  of  human  experience.  To  hear  these  teachings,  to  learn  thes 
lessons,  is  the  function  of  the  university.  To  i)roclaini  them  wisely  is  th 
functioif  of  the  scholar,  and  it  is  his  u)ission  to  helj)  permeate  the  republi 
with  his  scholarshij).  The  university  must  pla<e  as  fixed  beacons  in  th 
swavintr  tides  of  democracy  those  men  and  women  who  can  never  b 
moved  by  feeble  currents,  who  know  what  to  do,  who  have  the  will  to  di 
it  and  the  courage  to  abide  the  consecjuences. 

And  now,  in  a  final  word,  1  touch  the  university's  highest  value 
There  is  no  good  in  a  man's  work  unless  the  man  himself  be  good.  Th 
highest  force  of  the  university  lies  in  its  moral  training.  Not  in  its  pre 
cepts  and  in  its  sermons,  not  by  ceremonies  and  formulx,  are  men  influ 
enced  for  irood.  If  ihcv  were,  moral  culture  would  be  the  easiest  of  a) 
teaching.  Xolhing  costs  lcs>>  than  words.  iJut  the  experience  of  th 
ages  shows  that  words  count  for  little  in  matters  like  this.  It  is  the  con 
tagion  of  high  thought,  of  noble  purpose,  of  lofty  deed  that  **  strike 
the  heart  of  youth  in  llame."  ''Science,"  says  William  l.owe  IJryan 
''knows  no  sour<;e  of  life  Imt  life.  If  virtue  and  inteLrrity  arc  to  b 
projiagated,  it  must  be  by  people  wlio  j)osscss  them.  H  this  child  worh 
about  us  that  we  know  ami  love  is  to  grow  up  into  righteous  manhoo< 
and  womanhood,  it  must  sec  how  righteousness  looks  when  it  is  lived 
That  this  may  be  so,  wliat  la-k  have  we  but  to  garrison  our  state  with  mei 
an<l  woMjen  ?  If  we  <  an  do  that,  if  we  can  have  in  every  s(juare  njilc  of  ou 
countrv  a  man  or  woman  whose  total  inlluence  is  a  civilizing  power,  w 
shall  get  from  our  educational  sv^lem  all  that  it  can  give  or  all  that  we  ca 
desire." 

Wisdom,  ar>  \  have  said  elsewhere,  is  knowing  what  to  do  next.  Vi] 
tue  is  doing  it,  and  religion  is  the  lieart-impulse  that  finds  reason  ft 
wisdom  and  virtue  in  harmony  with  the  first  cause  at  the  heart  of  thin'^r 
To  these  matters  the  university  can  never  be  indifferent.  W'isdoin,  virtu 
and   religion    alike   it    is   its   province   to  cultivate  and  intensify.      It  c; 
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accept  no  shams  in  wisdom,  still  less  in  virtue  or  in  religion ;  but  a  life 
without  these  is  the  greatest  sham  of  all.  The  university  cannot  promote 
virtue  and  piety  in  any  machine  fashion.  If  the  college  stand  in  loco 
parentis^  with  rod  in  hand  and  spyglasses  on  its  nose,  it  will  not  do 
much  for  moral  training.  It  will  not  make  young  men  moral  nor  religious 
by  enforced  attendance  at  church  or  at  prayer-meeting.  It  will  not 
awaken  the  spiritual  element  in  their  natures  by  any  system  of  demerit 
marks.  This  the  college  of  our  fathers  in  English  fashion  tried  to  do, 
and  with  such  ill  success  that  the  university  of  today  bears  among  the 
ignorant  the  reproach  of  godlessness. 

What  the  university  can  do  is  along  manly  lines.  It  can  cure  the  boy 
of  petty  vices  and  childish  trickery  by  making  him  a  man,  by  giving  him 
higher  ideals,  more  serious  views  of  life.  It  may  win  by  inspiration,  not 
by  fear.  It  must  strengthen  the  student  in  his  search  for  truth.  It  must 
encourage  manliness  in  him  thru  the  putting  away  of  childish  things. 
Let  the  thoughts  of  the  student  be  as  free  as  air.  Let  him  prove  all 
things,  and  he  will  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.  Give  him  a  message 
to  speak  to  others,  and  when  he  leaves  the  university  you  need  not  fear 
for  him,  not  the  world,  nor  the  flesh,  nor  the  devil. 

The  universities  of  America  have  grown  enormously  in  wealth  and 
power  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  next  twenty-five  years  will 
tell  the  same  story.  They  have  the  confidence  of  the  people  because  they 
deserve  its  confidence,  and  the  good  citizens  of  the  republic  must  give 
them  trust  and  support.  In  the  university,  at  last,  the  history  of  democ- 
racy must  be  written. 
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THE   UiNIVERSITY   AND  ITS  MANAGERS 


BEFORE  THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  LAW. 


BY   PROF.   AVILLIAM  SWINTON. 


To  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  University: 

Sir:  When,  on  the  eleventh  instant,  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing 
before  your  lionorablo  committee,  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena,  a  member 
(Mr.  Amcrmau)  made  the  following  statement: 

"I  puppo-io,  so  far  ns  the  committee  is  concerned,  that  tliey  want  to  ohtain  any  infor- 
mation that  it  is  j)ossi])lo  to  obtain  in  relation  to  the  condition  and  nianagernont  of  the 
Univ(^r>ity.  and  with  which  the  Faculty  are  conversant.  Without  putting  nuy  specific 
questions,  I  .supfM)se  it  would  be  perfectly  in  order  for  you  to  state  anything  that  would 
tiirow  light  ujMju  the  subject.'* 

In  accordance  with  this  courteous  invitation,  I  bog  leave  to  present 
the  subjoined  considerations.  At  the  outset,  however,  it  is  proper  for 
mo  to  premise,  that  it  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  the  large  and 
complicat(Mi  question  of  university  organization  (for  the  framework  of 
that  is  alrcacly  provided  for  in  the  Organic  Act),  but  merely  to  otfer 
certain  general  views  regarding  the  University's  "condition  and  manage- 
ment." 

And  first,  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  University  with  relation  both 
to  the  purpose  contemplated  by  the  national  land  grant,  which  consti- 
tutes its  main  permanent  endowment,  and  to  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
2)eople,  whoso  benefactions,  throu^^h  legislative  action,  have  been  and 
still  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  institution. 

THE   NATIONAL   BENEFACTION. 

The  purpose  contemplateil  by  the  national  land  grant  is  explicitly 
set  forth  in  the  language  of  the  law  of  Congress,  which  declares  that 
*Hho  fund  shall  bo  applied  to  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance 
of  at  least  one  college,  whore  the  LEADING  OBJECT  shall  be,  without 
excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military 
tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
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and  the  mechanic  aris^  True,  the  law,  by  not  excluding  "  other  sci- 
entific and  literary  studies,"  j)resents  an  opportunity  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  ^(Mioral  scientifie  and  literary  course,  but  it  at  the  sumo  time 
eonccntiatrs  the  main  Ibrce  of  its  ])urposo  on  the  industrial  arts  as  the 
'Meadini:;  ohjcct"  of  the  National  Collei^os. 

This  hiw  dates  hack  to  18i>2;  and  consi<lering  the  period  at  which 
it  was  franKMJ,  it  is  a  notahle  instance  of  advanced  edu(tational  views, — 
i'or  the  nohhj  and  democratic  theory  of  a  people's  university,  which 
shall  aim  at  the  *' betterment  of  man's  estate,"  is  a  modern  thought, 
ori/i:inatin«jc  not  in  the  cloister  but  in  the  popular  heart,  an<l  even  yet 
nnaj)preciati'd  by  the  scholastic  class,  who,  by  the  ver}'  fact  of  their 
l)osition,  are  exj>ounders  of  the  old  rather  than  creators  of  the  new. 

UnmistaUable,  however,  as  is  the  scope  of  the  law,  it,  unfortunately, 
by  th(i  genci'ality  of  its  terms,  leaves  an  o])ening,  small  in«leeil,  yet  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  have  prom]>ted  in  several  instances  the  attenjj)t  to  per- 
vert the  essential  aim  of  the  Act  by  converting  the  National  Colleges 
into  liierarv  an<l  "pure  science"  schools — that  is  to  sav:  the  non-cx- 
elusion  of  the  general  culture  studies  as  a  secondary  object  has,  by  the 
ol.»stru<*tive  ingt-nuity  of  |)etJantry,  been  ma«le  the  excuse  for  the  exclu- 
sion ot'  that  which,  with  noticeable  emphasis,  is  declared  to  be  the  pri- 
Vhinj  objcrt,  to  wit:  the.in-actical  a])])lication  of  science  to  the  wants  of 
man.  1  say  that  this  looseness  in  the  law  has,  in  several  instances,  been 
made  the  occasion  for  the  kind  of  perversion  spoken  of  (I  waive,  for 
the  moment,  the  queiy  whether  such  perversion  has  been  attempted  in 
the  case  of  the  T'niversity  of  California);  and  this  abuse  of  a  grand 
intent  h:is  alarmed  the  friends  of  j>opuIar  ])ractical  education.  Thus  tho 
able  and  I'xhanstive  He])ort  on  University  Education,  j»ublished  by  Con- 
gress in  1870,  s])eaks  of  the  "danger  to  the  interests  of  agriculture  and 
the  nu'chanic  arts,  when  confided  to  men  unacquainted  with  and  wholly 
unapi>reclative  of  them."  *•  The  friends  of  agriculture,"  it  continues, 
"should  make  sure  in  etfectinir  a  consolidation  with  an  institution  of 
diflerent  character  and  aims  (I  waive,  for  the  moment,  the  query  whether 
the  late  (.'ollege  of  California  is  a  case  in  point),  that  tho  atinnnistralion 
of  the  dual  institution  be  conlided  to  men  of  large,  comprehensive,  and 
impartial  views."* 

ihit  there  is  a  yet  more  decisive  and  authoritivc  expression  of  opinion 
I'espeeting  the  vital  object  of  the  national  grant  for  industrial  schools, 
in  Morrill's  new  Agricultural  College  Bill,  now  ]>cnding  before  Congress. 
For  it  is  declared  that  this  has  been  rendered  necessarj',  in  order  to 
correct  just  the  kind  of  abuse  here  spoken  of,  and  to  insure  gootl  faith. 
^^  l\\'^  says  the  Act,  "it  shall  at  any  time  be  made  to  ai)pear  to  the  Score- 
tarv  of  the  Interior,  bv  unequivocal  evidence,  that  anv  Slate  or  Terri- 
tory  has  not  in  good  faith  substantially  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  as  to  the  use,  obje-Jt,  and 
purpose  tlujrein  contem])lated,  he  shall  at  once  duly  notify  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  wlio  shall  thereafter  withhold  tho  payment  of  any 
interest  which  may  have  accrued,  or  accrue,  to  any  colleges  in  such 
State  or  'J'erritory,  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 


provisions  of  this  Act,  in  making  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  the 
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leading  object,  add  over  §30,000  per  annum  to  its  permanent  endow- 
ment. (But  I  waive,  for  the  moment,  the  query  whether  such  com- 
pliance could  be  shown  by  the  Board  of  Jiegents  of  the  University 
of  California.) 

In  rt'gard  to  the  new  bill,  and  the  attitude  which  the  scientific  doc- 
trinnries  hold  thereto,  the  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Ai^ricultural  College  (1874)  says:  **  Man\'  of  the  leading  educators  [/.  <?., 
individuals  in  leading  educational  j)ositions],  who  seem  to  have  hitherto 
regarded  these  new  ii^stitutions  with  silent  contempt,  have  become 
alarmed  at  their  rising  im])orlunce;  and  Presidents  of  Universities,  both 
old  and  new,  api)eared  at  the  (.■a])itol  in  person,  or  b}'  letter,  to  remon- 
etrate  against  the  ])roposed  action  of  Congress."  (llere,  too,  I  waive, 
for  the  moment,  the  consi<Jeration  whether  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  was  one  of  these  *' remonstrants.") 

THE   people's   wish. 

With  this  much  of  consideration  of  the  purpose  contemplated  by  the 
national  land  grant  for  Agricultural  and  Mechanic  Arts  Colleges,  I  have 
now  to  take  u]>  the  correlative  question:  what  is  the  wish  of  the  ])e()ple 
of  California  touching  the  University,  which  they  are  taxing  themselves 
to  .sustain? 

On  this  head  there  is  hajipil}'  no  room  for  doubt.  The  memorial  now 
before  this  Legislature — a  memorial  behind  which  stands  the  imposing 
and  vohnninous  figure  of  the  two  great  ])roducing  classes,  to  wit:  the 
agriculturists  and  artisans  of  this  State — voices  with  no  ambiguous  utter- 
ance the  ]»assionate  and  irrepi*essible  desire  for  a  University  of  the 
peoj)le,  Oy  the  people, /or  the  people.     Sajs  the  memorial: 

**  liolicving  tlmt  th(»  first  inul  hierh<^*'t  oiii]>loynient  of  hm.mi  is  to  fo(»(l,  sljoltcr,  ftn«l  clotho 
the  world,  wt-  n-k  that  th*  Jr^M(luul^^s  <»t'  our  industrial  collrge-^  may  Im»  pcMTs  of  j^cholars  in 
jiHiiitni  <Miltun',  and  pcrtrs  of  lal>on;rs  in  manual  !?kill  and  phy-ifal  di'Vidopmcnt.  Agri- 
ciillurc,  ill  \t<  variou-*  dt.'partnu'nts,  >hould  \n*  so  tauglit  and  j)racticcd  in  our  rnivfr>ity 
IIS  to  x'lid  forth  sci»;ntiMe  farnnTs,  \vlio«-«;  labor  and  >kill  can  utiliz«!  the  soil  and  d<'V(dop 
it>  irrf*nt«'-t  n'>our«M*<;,  whih^  tht*  mt'chanical  d»*partn)«'nt  «»iiould  gradual**  learned  and 
^killed  meehnnics;  untf  it  is  tht'  earm.'st  dcHire  nf  tlw  (igricnUuristti  a  ml  mech<iiticf(  of  this 
tSlafc  to  tiKike  thvw  great  drptti'tiiunta  of  intlusfrj/  the  leuding  feature  o/  our  Slate 
Uturer.'sitf/.'^^' 

These  ringing  declarations,  which,  to  n\y  mind,  add  a  new  dignity  to 
the  industrial  vocation,  methinks  thej*  are  the  voice,  as  of  many  waters, 
of  the  People  who  come  up  to  the  Capitol  to  demand  that  their  great 
intent  be  not  obstructed,  but  carrie<l  out; — and  I  most  respectfully  leave 
with  your  committee  to  determine  whether  this  majestical  array  is  to  bo 
waived  aw:i3'  by  the  shrunken  figure  of  a  college  President  discoursing 
scholastie  j)Iatitudes  about  the  supposititious  ** failure"  of  the  people's 
glorious  aspiration! 

apologetic. 

If,  in  this  presentation  of  the  claims  which  the  National  Government, 
as  well  as  the  peoj)le  of  California,  have  on  the  University,  I  have,  as  is 
probable,  obtruded  on  your  committee  facts  and  views  already  familiar 
to  3*ou,  it  is  because  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the}'  are  sometimes  lel't  out 
of  sight,  and  because  they  are  the  necessarj'  preliminary  to  the  statement 

*Mcmorial  of  California  State  Grange  and  Alcchanics'  Deliberative  AgsemViy  on  the 
State  University,  p.  S. 
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of  the  actual  condition  of  tho  University  in  relation  to  its  fundamental 
aim  and  purpose.  This  is  the  cardinal  point  in  your  inquiry,  and  I  now 
prooetMi  to  answer  it,  premisin«^,  however,  tiiat  matters  as  well  of  t/^ory 
us  of  /(let y  will  have  to  he  taken  into  account. 

As  regards  the  past,  I  have  stated  in  my  testimony  that  probably  the 
Board  of  liogents  of  tlie  Univorsity  has,  in  the  matter  of  industrial 
education,  acti^d  as  well  as  could  be  expected  of  a  body  constituLcd  as  i( 
is.  AccordiriLC  to  their  '*  liii:hts"  the  uicmhers  iiave  doubtless  aimed  at 
the  best  interests  of  the  University.  There  have  been,  aicain,  many 
obstacles  to  the  carryini^  out  of  the  original  intent  of  tho  University, 
such  as  the  recentncss  of  its  organization,  its  late  change  of  location, 
etc.  These  shouhl  have  a  due  weight;  and  yet,  I  venture  to  declare, 
not  an  undue  weight,  for  many  of  the  State  institutions,  tho  recipients 
of  the  National  (irant  for  Agricultural  an<i  Industrial  (^>lleg:es,  that  are 
no  older  than  the  University  of  California,  have  ah'eady  planted  things 
like  to  last,  in  the  establishment  of  ]>ractical  schools,  which,  b^'  their 
signal  success,  have  demonstrated  that  the  national  grant  was  founded 
in  the  largest  wisdom. 

This  question,  however,  of  what  the  Regents  have  done  or  have  left 
undone  is  a  question  apart,  the  answer  to  which  may  be  left  to  ihuir 
own  consciences.  Meanwhile,  the  main,  vital,  overshadowing  questioo 
is,  what  is  now  tho 

THEORY   OP   THE    MANAGERS   OF   THE    UMVLRSITY 

regar»ling  practical  edu(;ation,  so  fur  as  tliat  theory,  design,  purpose, 
and  intent,  may  be  gathered  from  the  published  utterances  thereanent? 

On  this  subject  the  most  salient  and  memorable  exposition  was  made 
by  l*jcsident  (iihnan  in  his  address  before  the  Legislature.  lie  said, 
atter  stating  the  scope  of  the  University,  that,  '-if  inquiry  should  show 
that  the  friends  of  agricultural  education,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. Were  disappointed,  or  that  their  hopes  had  been  abandoned, 
California  shouhl  avail  herself  of  this  experienc* ,  and  before  incurring 
radical  change  or  expense,  ascertain  the  lessons  of  experience  else- 
where." 

It  will  be  noticed  here  that  the  failure  of  in<lustrial  institutions  is 
made,  not  declaratively,  but  by  hyjiothesis.  Vet,  that  President  (iitnian 
wished  to  leave  the  ///iyi/v.ss/o/i  that  Agrieullural  and  Mechanic  Arts  Col- 
leges are  failures,  is  sulliciently  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  proeeeds 
to  array  all  the  supposed  *•  disappointments "  and  '^abandonments  of 
hope"  by  ^*  the  friends  (?)  of  agricultural  education,"  citing  the  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Iowa,  etc.,  as  instances. 
And,  to  reinforce  this  impression,  a  compilation  of  all  the  dismal  jerc- 
miades  over  the  sui)posed  "failure"  of  these  schools  has  recently  l.oeu 
made  by  the  same  hand,  printed,  and  laicl  on  the  members  desks.*  I 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  it  is  dillicult  to  conceive  any  adequate 
motive  for  this  wholesale  jierversion  of  the  truth.  The  progress,  suc- 
cess, and  benefits  of  the  Industrial  U-niversities  and  Colleges  founded  by 
Congress  to  promote  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  consiilering  tho 
means  employed,  the  reeentness  ot  their  establishment,  and  the  obstruc- 
tions put  in  their  way  by  the  caste  prejudice  of  the  classicists  and 
scieiitilic  schoolmen,  have  been  far  beyond  that  of  an}^  other  higher 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  country,  and  form,  indeed,  tho  mos\  m- 

*  Facts  in  relation  tu  Agricultiirul  Cullogcs. 


spirinij:  educational  fact  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  need  only  refer 
you  10  the  h\st  J^eport  of  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
information  touchintj  the  progress  of  the  colleges  enjoying  the  Congres- 
sional grant  have.  This  document  presents  a  most  gratifying  exhibit  of 
the  thirtj'-two  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Colleges,  which  are 
attended  by  more  than  three  thousand  students,  a  large  portion  of  whom 
arc  j)ursuing  agricultural  and  mechanical  studies,  and  are  under  thecaro 
and  instruction  of  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  Professors.  On 
this  head,  I  resj)ectfully  refer  to  an  admirable  resume  of  the  success  of 
these  institutions,  contained  in  the  recently  published  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  in  the  California  Legislature.     (See  pp.  4  and  5.) 

WHY   SHOULD   PRACTICAL   EDUCATION    BE   A   FAILURE? 

But,  aside  from  the  demonstrated  fact  of  the  success  of  these  estab- 
lishments, I  cannot  refrain  from  asking  what  a  priori  reason  exists  for 
8upj)osing  that  the\'  should  bo  a  failure,  if  under  the  conduct  of  men 
hospitable  to  the  great  cause?  In  various  departments  of  human  activity 
it  is  recoi^nized  that  pure  science  must  bo  brought  down  into  contact 
with  professional  pursuits,  and  it  is  conceded  that  only  special  schools 
can  perform  this  work.  That  there  is  a  point  of  contact  between  pure 
mathematics  and  the  art  of  navigation,  is  made  manifest  by  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  sustains  a  Naval  Academ}'  for  the  training  of 
skilled  officers  in  a  special  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  a  Military 
Academy  to  tit  men  lor  another  service,  to  wit,  the  profession  of  arms. 
Medicine,  1  believe,  is  not  taught  in  the  abstract,  but  in  theaters  of 
anatom}-,  and  in  the  clinics  of  the  hospital;  and  law  schools  seem  to 
be  successful  just  in  proportion  as  the}'  bring  the  exposition  of  pure 
principles  in  relation  with  the  methods  of  actual  procedure. 

Now  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  in  the  exploitation  of  the  productive 
forces  of  nature  there  is  no  room  for  the  practical  applications  of  sci- 
ence, taught  in  schools  in  which  theory  is  brought  in  contact  with  prac- 
tice and  experiment?  Is  the  boasted  Baconian  method,  which  makes 
**  fruits"  (that  is,  practical  results,)  the  test  of  sound  philosophy,  a 
mere  delusion?  It  is  a  fact  which  legislators  would  do  well  to  take 
into  account,  that  as  in  the  case  of  about  one  half  the  whole  number  of 
the  globe's  inhabitants  the  chief  occupation  is  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  and 
furtiier,  that  as  in  all  civilized  countries  another  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation is,  in  the  diversified  forms  of  mechanical  indnstr}",  engaged  in  the 
fabrication  of  articles  useful  to  man,  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
necessarily  form  the  real  basis  of  a  nation's  wealth,  prosperit}',  and  hap- 
piness, l^j  between  science  and  these  divine  creative  functions  of 
humanity,  there  is  no  connecting  link,  and  lawyers,  doctors,  and  priests 
alone  are  privileged  to  draw  from  the  upper  reservoirs,  then,  indeed, 
may  thoughtful  men  well  begin  to  inquire  if  science  is  not  out  of  joint. 

WHAT  13   THE    FACT? 

Bat  on  this  score  speculation  is  superseded  by  fact.  The  National 
Government,  acting  on  the  faith  of  a  great  and  beneficent  idea,  sought 
in  the  Agricultural  College  bill  to  elevate  the  industrial  pur- 
Baits  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  so-called  learned  professions.  The 
conviction  had  long  prevailed  that  our  higher  institutions  of  learning 
not  confer  upon  these  pursuits  equal  advantages  with  the  old  "pro- 
fessions,'' and  the  idea  of  training  young  men  in  the  direction  of  these 
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pursuits,  of  puttiiJi^  brains  into  those  industries,  i^ained  ground,  an^I  wj 
iMiilMnliiMi  in  tlio  Act  of  18G2.  And  every  I'Ody,  but  President  (lilma 
]»clieves  that  th(5  experiment,  \vlierever  lairly  and  lionestiy  tried,  h; 
been  a  most  gratifying  success. 

MISPLACED    IIULNY. 

In  this  view,  I  cannot  but  think  it  lamentable  that  cultured  ^entlein< 
of  the  Hoard  of  IJeicents  should  have  etune  before  3'our  honorable  eon 
mittee  fas  the  tesfmon}'  shows  they  have  <hjne)  to  cast  ridicule  <.»ii  tl 
po|)ular  <iesire  that  the  applications  of  scieneo  to  the  great  practio 
inter«',sts  uf  life  siiall  receive  in  the  rniversity  that  consideration  whic 
the  law  demands.  The  reasonable  wish  of  the  peo])le,  that  some  deHni 
etforts  shall  be  made  in  the  direction  of  aL''riculture  anil  the  niechan 
arts  is  met  by  the  flippant  query:  •*  Do  you  wish  us  to  teach  your  soi 
to  pl<)W  and  harrow,  to  peg  shoes,  or  set  up  steam  engines?"  Purely, 
view  of  the  weiixhlv  interests  at  stake,  there  was  never  made  a  mo 
melancholv  use  of  the  reihit'tlo  ad  iih.^nrduiii.  And  it  is  the  more  niela 
choly.  tVom  the  fact  that  the  triumjdiant  iteration  of  this  argumei 
shtiws,  that  in  place  of  being  a  mere  piece  of  badinage,  it  is  a  sigiiitica 
revelation  of  the  actual  attitude  of  these  gentlemen  towanls  the  woighl 
modern  problem  o\'  the  renovation  of  education  into  conformity  wil 
the  broad  fads  of  American  jiolitics  an<l  sociolog3'.  Wiiat  a  proof 
the  survival  of  that  scholastic  leudalism  which  regarded  the  learni 
professions  as  sometliing  in  which  inhere  dignities  anil  ]>roseripii^ 
rights,  that  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  the  "base  mechanical"  bhou 
be  frowned  on  for  claiming! 

KKVELATIONS. 

Q'hese  revelations  of  tiic  attitude  of  Presi^lent  Oilman  towards  tl 
claims  of  industrial  education,  cast  a  vivid  retrospective  light  on  a  seri 
of  changes  which,  soon  after  his  accession,  were  made  in  the  organiz 
tion  of  the  University — changes  nuide,  loo,  without  the  advice  or  00 
sent  of  the  Facult}',  and  which,  I  feel  fri'e  to  say,  a  majority  of  tl 
mendjers  regard  as  most  impolitic,  if  not  illegal.  The  nature  oi  the; 
cha!iges  I  now  proceed  to  indicate. 

It  is  Well  known  that  the  Orgaide  Act  provided,  in  the  organizatic 
of  the  Tniversity,  lor  the  establishment  of  certain  colleges,  to  wit: 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  a  State  College  of  Mechanic  Arts,  a  Sia 
College  of  Mines,  a  State  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  a  State  Collei 
of  Letters,  etc.  The  same  Act  required  that  the  College  of  Agriei 
ture  should  l)e  first  established,  the  College  of  Letters  being  alrcui 
in  existence,  as  an  heirloom  of  the  old  College  of  California. 

Ui)on  this  basis  the  University  was  organized,  and  went  into  oper 
tion  Septendjer,  18G0.  The  tirst  Jiegister  (^1870)  explicitly  enuiiiorai 
these  Colleges  as  the  constituent  members  of  the  University,  and  slut 
that  "each  College  confers  a  ])roper  <legree  at  the  end  of  the  course 
It  is  true  that  this  organization  was  in  ])art  an  ideal  one,  seeing  that 
facto  neither  the  College  of  Mechanic  Arts,  nor  that  of  Mines,  nor  th 
of  Civil  Engineering,  was  in  existence;  but  the  plan  was  at  least 
accordance  with  law — a  curriculum  was  drawn  out  for  each  Colle-j 
aDd  only  the  fiUi"g  of  certain  chairs  was  requisite  in  order  ihut  tl 
might  pass  from  the  realm  of  the  ideal  into  that  of  the  real. 

The  Eegister  of  1872-3 — the  tirst  after  the  accession  of  President  ( 
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man — was  to  the  Faculty  the  first  revelation  of  a  complete  transformation 
in  the  or<^anization  of  the  University.  While  the  Colloi^o  of  Letters 
remained,  the  four  other  Colle<(es  had,  to  all  appoaraiice,  become  disin- 
corporate, one  common  curriculum  of  science  being  substituted  therefor, 
and  only  certain  special  **  scientific  studies"  remainin*^  as  ghostly  remi- 
niscences of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  College  of  Mechanic  Arts,  Col- 
lege of  ^fining,  etc.  The  last  official  exhibit  of  the  organization  of  the 
University,  in  the  proof-sheets  of  the  forthcoming  Kogister  for  1874, 
shows  the  University  to  consist  of  (I)  a  *•' Facult}'  of  Science,"  (2)  a 
**  Faculty  of  Letters  ' — Agriculture,  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Mining,  etc., 
still  flitting  vaguely  as  "special  courses"  in  the  "  Departuient  of 
Science." 

It  is  true  that  the  chani^e  thus  affected  is  one  rather  of  nomenclature 
than  of  fact,  and  it  would  bo  of  no  special  import  were  there  collateral 
assurance  that  the  intent  of  the  managers  of  the  University  looked  to 
a  faithful  carrying  out  of  the  law;  but,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
recent  persistent  championing  of  the  theory  that  the  University  should 
be  n  literary  and  "pure  science"  school  of  the  Connecticut  type,  and 
with  the  statements  that  the  experiment  of  practical  education  is  a  dis- 
mal failure,  the  change  of  name  gathers  a  most  pregnant  significance. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  results  entailed  by  this  merging  of  the 
individuality  of  the  *•  Colleges  "  comj)osing  the  University,  is  that  it  takes 
away  the  reasonable  ground  of  demand  for  professors  and  lecturers  to 
carry  on  the  full  curricula  of  said  colleges.  So  long  as  the  cadre^  or 
framework  of  these  several  Colleges  remained,  the  Hegents  could  point 
to  vacant  chairs,  and  with  justice  ask  the  people  for  means  to  till  these 
chairs;  but  as  it  now  is,  one  professor  would  seem  to  be  fully  adequate 
to  the  instructional  demands  of  any  mere  "special  course"  in  the  De- 
partment of  Science. 

it  nvdy  now  be  in  place  to  state  briefly 

WHAT   JS   ACTUALLY   DOING   IN   AGRICULTURE 

in  the  University.  And  *on  this  head,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that 
the  latest  Register  is  scarcely  a  trustworthy  guide,  for  the  impos- 
ing display  therein  made  is  rather  an  ideal  to  be  worked  up  to,  than  an 
accomplished  or  even  a  possible  fact.  The  work  actually  done  in  the 
"specjalt}'"  of  agriculture  consists  exclusively  of  didactic  exposition  in 
the  class-room,  to  wit:  five  lectures  per  week  on  the  subjects  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  agricultural  botany,  etc.;  and  as  these  subjects  are  in 
the  hands  of  an  able  and  experienced  professor,  the  instruction  cannot 
bo  other  than  valuable;  but  as  an  "Agricultural  College,"  this  can  hardly 
be  deemed  a  shining  success. 

In  contrast  with  this  meager  performance,  and  as  an  exemplar  of  what 
should  be  done  in  California,  the  mode  in  which  other  institutions, 
founded  on  the  national  grant  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  colleges,  have  carried  out  the  "  leading  object "  of  the  Act,  is 
most  instructive.  In  the  recent  official  printed  "Statements"  of  the 
Regents  to  your  committee,  they  say  that  they  "  beg  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  problem  [of  agricultural  and  industrial  education]  to 
examine  the  catalogues,  registers,  and  reports  of  other  State  colleges, 
and  not  rest  their  opinions  upon  vague  and  inaccurate  rumors,  or  hostile 
criticisms."  This  suggestion  is  most  appropriate;  for  sucli  examination, 
while  bringing  some  mortification  by  the  contrast  of  the  little  we  have 
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(lono  with  the  marvelous  praetieal  succeRS  of  these   inslitntions,  i 
nttbnl  hoth  u  spur  to  our  ettbrts  inn  J  ti  staiularJ  for  our  uinis. 


£LSt:\viieke. 

For  this  purpose  an  examination  of  the  registers  of  the  A^ricnltu 
(^>lh'irr  t>t'  Massachusetts  (at  Amherst),  anti  of  New  York  (Corne 
will  sullice. 

In  iIk'  Massaehusotts  Airncultural  College  tlie  following  Fsiculty  i 
pears  in  the  s|KM-ialtifs  of  a^rricuiture: 

J'rott'ssdr  Ci.AHK,  IM-ofi'ssor  of  Agricultural  TJotany  and  IlorticuUa 

]*rofessnr  STn<KnR[imK.  Professor  of  Ai^ricullure. 

IM'ofessor  (i<»K.ssMANK,  I*r<)fessf)r  of  Agricultural  Chemistry'. 

Professor  Crkssv,  Professor  tjf  Veterinary  Science. 

l^rofcssor  1*a<'Kaiu»,  Lecturer  on  l-seful  an<l  Injurions  InsM^ot9. 

Professor  1)ickk\s<»n,  Jiccturer  on  IJural  Jiaw. 

S.  T,  Mavnahi),  (ianlener  and  Assistaiil  Professor  of  Ilorticulturo. 

J.  (\  l>iiiL<iN,  Farm  »Supoiinten«lent. 

Says  the  last  register  of  this  institution:  "  Everj'  scicneo  is  tanjo 
with  reference  to  its  ajiplication  to  agriculture  nn«l  the  wants  of  the  f 
mer.  The  instructi«>n  in  agriculture  and  lioriiculture  ineludos  eve 
branch  of  farming  an<l  gardening  whicli  is  practiced  in  ^lassaehusel 
and  is  hoth  tlicorctical  and  practical.  Each  tojnc  is  discussed  ih 
oughl}'  in  the  lecture  room,  and  again  in  the  plant  house  or  field,  win 
every  stu«Ierjt  is  ol)ligcci  to  hihor  six  hours  per  week.''  The  number 
students  last  vear  was  one  hundred  anil  thirlv-nine.  In  rei'urd  to  t 
success  of  the  institution  the  report  continues:  "  The  institution  I 
been  Idessed  with  its  usual  prosperity,  and  has  aeeomplished  much  go 
The  farm  and  slock  have  steadily  imjn'oved,  and  some  agricultural 
periments  have  been  carried  on  with  interesting  and  important  resu 
There  are  hundreds  of  intluential  men  wIjo,  like  the  lamented  Agasi 
were  for  years  after  its  incorporation  entirely  skeptical  in  regard  toi 
possible  utility  of  such  an  institution,  but  who  are  now  rea<ly  to  un 
in  his  magnanimous  confession,  that  he  had  been  mistaken  and  was  g 
to  l>e  convinced  of  the  tact,  and  that  the  college  was  a  complete  suecc 
and  worthy  a  place  among  the  scientific  institutions  of  the  world." 

Cornell  Fniveisity,  winch  was  established  with  the  same  gene 
aims  as  the  University  of  California,  alfords  a  still  more  i»iteresti 
instance  of  the  position  which  agriculture  holds  in  one  int»titut 
which  shared  the  national  land  grant  for  agricultural  colleges.  C 
uell  University  consists  of  a  congeries  of  colleges,  just  as  did  our  o 
University  until  the  recent  remodeling.  One  of  these  colleges  ii 
College  of  Agriculture.  It  has  a  Faculty  consisting  of  eight  i^rofe^i 
and  ten  Icrturcrs,  an<l  these  ] professors  and  lecturers  are  engaged  pur 
in  special  instructii»n  in  agriculture.  The  President  of  Cornell  ini| 
have  i)ut  down  the  thirty  or  fort}*  other  j)rofessors  who  arc  engaged 
the  various  departments  of  university  work,  as  swelling  this  list;  but 
him  evidently  had  not  occurred  that  ingenious  theory',  the  invenlioE 
the  i*rcsi<lent  of  the  (!!alifornia  University,  which  makes  the  teacben 
all  branches  of  learning  Professors  of  Agriculture — a  theor}*,  by  vir 
of  which  the  Pegents,  in  their  recent  ''Statements,"  arc  able  to  el 
that  seventeen  out  of  eighteen  professors  and  instructors  "now  tcucli 
at  the  University,"  are  teachers  of  agriculturel 

As  your  committee  have  asked  for  si»ecial  information  on  this  Bub 
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I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  the  lectures  and  exercises  in  the  agricultural 
college  of  Cornell  University,  comprise  the  following  subjects: 

1.  The  Chcmistri/  of  Agriculture,  including  the  constituents  nnd  annlytical  composi- 
tion of  soils  nnd  of  cultivated  plants,  the  con-itituents  and  clieniical  agencies  of  tlie  atino- 
?p}iere  and  of  water,  and  the  composition  of  manure*. 

2.  The  (icologu  of  Agriculture,  including  the  formation  of  soils,  their  chemical,  phys- 
ical, and  economic  character,  their  suitability  for  ditterent  kinds  of  crops,  and  tlie  prin- 
cij)al  gi'ological  features  of  various  portions  of  the  United  States  as  affecting  the  soils  nnd 
produ<-tion<. 

3.  TIm*  Phyaics  of  Acrriculture,  including  meteorology,  or  the  laws  of  climate,  and 
light  and  hoat  as  influencing  plant  life. 

4.  The  Mechanics  of  Agriculture,  and  their  application  to  the  various  descriptions  of 
implement*  and  labor  required  on  the  farm. 

5.  Tht'  Botany  of  Agriculture,  including  structural  botany,  vegetable  physiology,  veg- 
etable pathology,  and  a  knowledge  of  croos  cultivated  for  food  and  for  technical  purj)oses. 

6.  The  Z'xAogy  of  Agriculture,  incluaing  the  habits,  diseases,  and  treatment  of  live 
ptock,  the  anatomy  of  the  horse,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  and  other  farm  animals,  and  all 
branches  of  veterinary  surgery  and  medicine,  as  well  as  a  special  considcrntion  of  insects 
injurious  to  vgetation. 

7.  The  I'lconomics  of  Agriculture,  including  the  sequence  of  agricultural  operations, 
the  econonii(!al  division  of  labor,  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  improvement  of  the  soil  by 
manuring,  draining,  and  liming,  farm  engineering  and  construction,  general  agricultural 
policy,  and  the  management  of  landed  property. 

A   CONTRAST. 

I  venture  to  believe  that  your  committee  is  now  in  position  to  realize 
not  only  how  far  the  University  of  California  is  behind  the  other  "Na- 
tional Colleges"  in  respect  of  this  great  phase  of  practical  education, 
but  also  to  how  considerable  a  degree  the  institution  has,  during  the 
incumbency  of  President  Gilman;  lapsed  from  the  promise  of  two  years 
ago. 

Two  years  ago  the  University  had  an  Agricultural  College,  so  named 
and  announced  in  the  official  programmes  of  the  institution;  now  there 
is  no  Agricultural  College,  not  even  the  theory  of  one;  but  in  its  room 
"  a  special  course,"  not  essential  to  any  degree  conferred  by  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Then  the  agricultural  graduate  received  for  his  four  years  study  a 
diploma,  equivalent  in  value  to  that  of  the  College  of  Letters,  and  bear- 
ing the  signatures  of  all  the  Professors  whose  instruction  he  had  enjoyed; 
now  the  agricultural  graduate  receives  an  inferior  style  of  diploma,  signed 
by  two  or  three  Professors,  while,  with  puzzling  inconsistency,  it  is 
claimed  that  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  University  instruction  is  enjoyed 
by  the  students  of  agriculture! 

Then  students  were  directed  towards  the  Agricultural  College  as 
intended  to  give  special  training  in  agriculture,  as  the  law  provides;  now 
the  whole  scheme  of  industrial  education,  as  fostered  by  the  National 
Government  in  past  and  prospective  action,  and  as  understood  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  in  the  several  States  almost  without  exception,  is 
held  up  to  the  people  of  California,  and  to  the  youth  who  should  be 
directed  and  encouraged  into  industrial  callings,  as  an  ignominious  fail- 
ure or  a  Utopian  dream. 

Then  one  of  the  buildings  was  designed,  named,  and  dedicated  the 
Agricultural  College;  now  the  same  building  is  in  the  University  register 
designated  the  "South  College,"  or  the  "College of  Science." 

Then  a  noble  suite  of  rooms  on  the  main  floor  of  the  Agricultural 
College  building  was,  by  mutual  agreement  among  the  members  of  the 
Faenlty,  and  without  objection  from  the  £egents,  assigned  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture  for  the  special  uses  of  his  department;  now,  by 
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an  act  of  the  President,  or  the  Advisory  Committee,  or  both,  this  de- 
partment is  grounded  in  the  north  end  of  the  basement  of  said  building,. 
Avhero  want  of  sunshine  i)revents  the  exhibition  of  important  operations, 
and  where  collections  are  exposed  to  mold  and  dampness.* 

Then  the  University  was  in  positioTi  to  avail  itself  of  the' further 
endowment  of  Congress,  as  provided  in  MorrilTs  supplementary  bill, 
which  would  add  at  li:;st  thirty  thousand  dollars  ])er  annum  to  its 
income;  now  it  is  not  legitimately  within  the  provisions  of  the  new 
endowment  (since  the  institution  has  no  longer  an  Agricultural  College, 
but  only  a  ''special  course");  and  if  the  present  executive  head  of  the 
University  should  bear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  his  ample  accu- 
mulation of  the  "failures"  of  the  National  schools,  and  also  his 
metamorphosis  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  ir)toa  *' special  course" 
in  a  *' subdivision  "  of  the  '*  Department  of  Science,"  as  evidence  of 
honest  compliance  with  the  law  of  18()2,  it  might  be  matter  of  pleas- 
ant speculation  whether  the' Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be  able 
to  say,  **  Well  d(jne,  good  and  faithful   servant." 

Tlien  the  number  of  agricultural  students  was  increasing;  now  it  is  dimin- 
ishing. And,  indeed,  this  is  to  be  expected,  for  why  should  students  seek 
instruction  whure  there  is  neither  land  in  cultivation,  nor  stock,  nor  any 
other  material  for  illustrating  practical  agriculture;  where  they  graduate 
from  a  '-course"  instead  of  a  college,  and  receive  a  di])loma  which 
excites  their  anger  and  contempt,  and  which  hicks  the  signatures  of 
revered  and  beloved  teachers,  while  the  prestige  of  honors  and  dignities 
is  reserved  for  the  aspirants  for  'Mntellectual "  callings. 

The  length  into  which  I  have  been  necessarily  drawn  by  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  shortcomings  in  the  Agricultui'al  College,  precludes  any  con- 
siderable discussion  as  to  the  College  of  Mines,  the  College  of  Mechanic 
Arts,  etc.  And,  indeed,  I  am  saved  the  need  of  any  discussion  of  the 
subject  by  the  fact  that  these  colleges  do  not  even  exist. 

THE   REGENTS. 

1  shall  now  (at  your  invitation),  present  a  few  considerations  regard- 
ing the  Board  of  Kegents,  and  its  relations  to  the  people  and  the  Faculty. 
These  relations,  in  my  view,  are  neither  sound  nor  healthful.     A  Board 

of  !^ —  '- '-'^  '"  '■■'  ■'  ' "   ' •"-- 
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and  made  up  almost  exclusively  of  lawyers  and  other  professional  men, 
is,  almost  of  necessity,  disqualified  from  an  unprejudiced  handling  of 
the  question  of  popular  education  in  its  broadest  aspects.  Such  a  guild 
becomes,  in  spite  of  itself,  a  solidarity  of  resistance  to  the  popular 
demand,  which,  however  crude,  always  tends  towards  reason  and  jus- 
tice. I  believe  this  Board  has  done  as  well  as  would  any  other  Board 
so  chosen  and  constituted.  Many  of  its  members  I  personally  respect 
and  honor,  while  I  honestly  differ  from  the  educational  views  to  which, 
as  a  botly,  they  are  no  doubt  honestly  committed.  And,  indeed,  docs  not 
the  history  of  neari}-  ever}''  college  in  the  country  show  that  thc8<^  gov. 
erning  Boards,  growing   more    and   more  arbitrary  and  conservative, 

••"President  Giluian  has  stntcil  that  this  was  done  by  action  of  tho  Faculty,     1  have  never 
seen  u  iinglc  meuibtrot*  that  body  who  ever  heard  of  the  proposition. 
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have  to  bo  swept  awa}',  and  replaced  by  others  more  in  harmony  with 
modern  proiijress? 

\Vh:it  IS  the  remedy?  Ono  remedy  that  is  proposc<l  is  the  reor<j^ani- 
zation  of  the  Board  of  Keju:onts,  so  as,  while  leaving  the  ])resent  six 
e.v  officio  members,  to  substitute  lor  the  other  sixteen  Hegents,  eight 
members,  two  from  each  Congressional  District,  the  term  of  office  being 
four  years.  This  plan,  which  would  secure  representation  lor  the 
different  sections  and  interests  of  tiie  State,  finds  fjivor  with  the  legis- 
lative Committee  on  Education,  who,  in  their  recent  able  report,  thus 
express  themselves: 

**  \W'  nro  of  t]i<^  (l^'cidf'd  oj)ini<)n  that  no  State  educational  institution,  piich  a^  tlio  Uni- 
versity «>t*  C'llirmuia  is  <l(*^i|fnt•(!  to  be,  can  he  a?  jmo- porous  and  u>erul  und(?r  the  ct^ntrol 
of  local  ni<'M  ami  int^'rests,  a**  \vh(?n  urnh'r  th(;  conihiticd  control  of  ni'Mi  n-prexMiting  the 
vari«*<l  cjillinir>,  i:it«.'i>?.-t«i,  ami  sccti<»ns  of  the  entire  Stati*.  The  )>ropO'>ition,  it  >e»Mijs  to  u-, 
an>\vcrs  it-»*lf,  and  tlo(;s  not  admit  of  ijiscu'.sion.  We  believe  that  s^uch  a  change  would 
greatly  advance  the  be>t  interests  of  the  Univer.sity.'* 

Whether  the  ciglit  members  should  be  elected  by  the  people  or  hold 
under  executive  appointment,  is  a  matter  of  detail;  in  which  ever  way 
created,  such  a  Board  could  not  but  bo  in  sympathetic  relations  with  the 
people  of  the  State.  I  add,  that  this  method  prevails  in  many  of  the 
Western  States. 

THElll   RELATIONS   WITU   TUE   FACULTY. 

As  regards  the  relations  between  the  Eegents  and  the  Faculty,  I  am 
aware  that  I  am  treading  on  delicate  ground;  but  I  have  seen  faith- 
ful and  honorable  men,  and  that  withm  a  few  days,  place<l  in  a  posi- 
tion far  more  delicate,  where  a  full  and  free  utterance  of  their  own  con- 
victions was  morally  impossible,  without  personal  risks  that  men  with 
families  dcj)endent  upon  them  do  not  care  to  run,  and  where  the  general 
interests  of  the  institution  which  they  have  learned  to  love  wtih  an 
almost  parental  sentiment,  seemed  to  require  their  silence.  >Ieverthe- 
less,  1  think  that  truth  and  honor  demand  an  outspoken  expression  of 
opinion  on  my  part,  for  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  that  new  definition 
of  treason  which  makes  it  consist  in  doubting  for  a  moment  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Board  of  Jlegents  as  to  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of 
University  education. 

I  feel  bold  to  say  that  the  University  of  California  cannot  rest  on  a 
sound  foundation  until  there  is  a  rational  readjustment  of  power  be- 
tween the  Eegents  and  the  Faculty.  The  relations  of  the  Faculty'  to 
the  IJegents  have  become  more  and  more  that  of  "employes"  to  an 
employer,  while  the  relations  of  the  IJegents  to  the  people  seem  to  bo 
less  and  less  those  of  eniployed  and  employer.  And  between  Faculty  and 
Board  there  is  nothing  like  correlation  of  rights.  The  greatest  dis- 
covery of  modern  political  science  is  the  introduction  of  checks  and 
balances,  as  guards  against  the  absolutism  of  power  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  any  single  body.  But,  with  no  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Faculty,  and 
all  power  in  the  hands  of  liegents,  there  has  ensued  the  necessary  con- 
sequence— timidity  on  the  one  hand,  and  despotism  on  the  other.  In  this 
state  of  affairs,  a  President,  however  willing  to  voice  the  Faculty,  would, 
from  the  very  constitution  of  human  nature,  be  sure  in  the  long  run  to 
go  where  power  lay.  1  believe  President  Gilman  has  been  acute  enough 
to  see  this,  and  to  act  accordingly.  Now,  if  in  this  state  of  affairs  wo 
suppose  a  President  to  have  some  special  educational  "crank,"  bias,  or 
prejudice   (say,  opposition   to  industrial  education),  he   might,   being 
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Avliolly  indcpcTHlcnt  of  the  Facnit}',  by  fissiMuous  court  paid  to  the 
liL'iroiits,  .sucih'cmI  in  ln'iu^ing  ihoni  over  to  fus  "policy/*  and  thus  in 
l^lacing  llio  University  in  an  utterly  lalse  position. 

JMGIQ  nuN    MAP. 

Tt  is,  in  my  opinion,  precisely  throu^^li  this  train  of  circumstances 
tliat  the  Jjoard  ot*  Jiegents  have,  hy  President  (lilman,  been  ])laccd  in 
the  present  lanientable  jiosilion  of  anta<iCO»Hsrn  to  tlic  popular  educational 
(li'niands.  It  is  only  unfurtunate  that  honorable  an<l  hi^h-minded  nion 
hhould  eonsi<kr  it  nuitter  of  pri'ie  to  niainlain  this  attitude,  and,  at  the 
hli.i^hiest  suiTi^estion  of  eriticrisu),  form  a  cireumvall.-ition  of  defence 
urouml  the  privileges  of  tiieir  guill;  lor  the  <><]<l  contradictions  of  fact 
and  loijic  into  which  the^*  Jjave  thus  been  pi'eeii»itated,  are  hardly  less 
amusini;  than  ])itiahle. 

The  whole  ener«.'^ies  of  the  Board  and  the  President  arc  directed  to 
prove: 

That   AfiicicLLTXRAi.    Cullkgks    ark         That  thk  T'niveksity  has  ax  Agki- 

FAlLlIiKS.  iULTlKAL   CoLLKGE   N«»W,  AXI>   THAT  THK 

ItKOKMS  ARK  l)KViniX«  MXKTKKX  TW  KN- 
'J  IKTUS  uF  THK  UmVERSITY  IN'C<»MK  TO  ITS 
liKVKLoPMKXT. 

That  thkrk  is  no  i»kmani>  you  aort-         That,  of   tiik    EKiiiTKKX   professors 

(TI/HKAI.     KI>l<ATIUN  — /.    <•.,    THAT     1 H  K        AM)    I  NSTRITTmRS,  ALL    BL'T    i»XKAKE   EN- 
VMVKRMIV    HAS    XO    A(il:H;i  LTl  JiAL    SI  l-        (iAUEIMN  TKA<  UIXO  AGRU.ULTrRE. 
I'LN'IS. 

T  n  A  T  1  1 1 E    0>"  L  V    R  K  A  Si  >  N  W 1 1 V  A  (J  R IC  U  L-  Tu  A  T    THE    I  .YA}  ISL  A  TIOX   A  SK  E  D   TOR    BT 

TIJiE     IS     NuT     TAUUHT     PRAC'l  ICALLY      IS        THE      MKMtJRI  ALISTS,      To      SECURE       SVCH 
^^  ANT  OF  MEANS.  MEANS,  OUGHT  NOT  TO  HE  GRANTED. 

That  i  he  Agriclltiral  Professor  ls         That  his  x'R<iENCT  in  behalf  of  agki- 

INEFFHTLNl.  nLTlRAL    EblCATlON    IS    i»ISLOYALTY    TO 

his  emi'l«n'ers,  and  requires  that  he 
be  made  an  example  uf  to  evil  dokks. 

That  the  management  of  the  Uni-         That     these     lawyers    are    unao- 

VEKjSITV  l^KMANDS  ELEVEN   EMJNENT  LAW-        CiUAINTED  WUIH    THE   STATUTES  RKSPEeT- 
YKRS  T«.»  >Kt  UUE  IT!s  SUCCEbS.  ,    ING  THE  I'nIVERSITY. 

DESIRABLE  POINTS. 

I  have  said  that  the  remedy  for  the  kind  of  evils  here  spoken  of  is  to 
he  found  in  the  rational  readjustment  of  power  between  the  Eegenls 
and  the  Faculty.  In  an}-  such  plan,  there  are  two  desiderata  that  Bhould 
certain  I  v  he  secured: 

1.  Legislative  action  that  shall  make  the  summary  removal  of  a  Pro- 
fessor injpossible,  by  providing  that  such  removal  shall  be  only  for 
cause,  and  after  fair  trial.  The  justice  of  this  measure  is  obvious,  for 
"what  man  of  superior  talent  will  dedicate  his  life  to  University  instruc- 
tion Avithout  otlier  guarantee  than  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  of  Hegcnts? 
It  is  not  an  agreeable  thing  for  a  quiet  scholar  to  lie  down  to  rest  a  Uni- 
versity Professor  and  to  tind  in  the  morning  thai  his  chair  has  been 
vacated  without  notice  or  reason  alleged.  Nor  is  this  an  imaginary 
case:  it  happened  three  years  ago  in  the  instance  of  a  Professor  iu  the 
University  ot  California,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  and  shame  throngh- 
out  the  world  of  letters.     That  such  an  outrage  was  possible  in  a  civil- 
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izcd  countiy,  in  tho  nineteenth  eenturj',  is  reason  enough  for  demanding 
that  law  shall  reguhite  where  konor  is  silent. 

2.  Logislutivc  action  that  shall  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Faculty  tho 
power  or"  annually  choosing  from  their  own  number  one  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  professional  duties,  shall  act  as  executive  officer  or  President 
of  the  University.  This  is  the  plan  flevised  by  the  wisdom  of  Jefferson 
for  the  University  of  Virginia  (in  which  institution  it  has  been  in  suc- 
ccssl'ul  operation  for  over  three  quarters  of  a  cenlur}'),  an<1  which  has 
been  ado|)ted  by  various  modern  Universities  such  as  that  of  Melbourne.* 
The  advantage  of  this  method,  on  the  score  of  economy,  is  obvious;  but, 
to  my  mind,  it  has  another  advantage  still  more  imj)ortant.  As  I  said  in 
my  testimony  bcfoi'e  3'(/U,  "Such  an  officer,  being  annually  elected  by  tlio 
Faculty,  and  responsible  to  that  bod}',  is  in  a  position  analogous  to  an 
Erjglish  Prifjie  Minister,  since  he  may  be  passed  on  with  regard  to  con- 
fiilence  or  want  of  conrtdence."  It  is,  in  effect,  a  self  adjusting  arrange- 
ment, whereby,  in  the  event  of  a  Pi'esident's  ceasini^;  to  represent  the  best 
interests  of  the  Univei'sity,  lie  would  be  removable  before  his  influence 
could  seriousi}'  damage  the  institution.  It  had  been  happy  indee<l,  for 
the  University  of  California,  had  there  been  such  asafeguanl  against  tho 
mischief  of  an  executive  officer,  who,  while  a  person  of  respectable 
attainments  is,  lK)th  by  training  and  temperament,  simply  incapal)le  of 
gras|)ing  either  the  gran<lest  phase  of  modern  education  or  the  practical 
wants  of  the  people  of  California. 

PERSONAL. 

It  has  given  me  pleasure  to  appear  before  your  committee,  and  I  have, 
at  considerable  ])ersonal  sacrifice,  deferred  my  journey  to  New  York, 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  so,  because  I  am  deepl}'  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare ^f  the  noble  institution  with  which  it  was  njy  hapj)iness  to  be  con- 
nected from  the  time  of  its  inception  until  the  3<1  instant.  During  five 
years  1  devoted  myself  to  its  service  with  ])assionale  ardor,  and  now 
that  m>^  relations  to  it  are  finally  severed,  my  constant  prayer  is  and 
ever  shall  be,  "Cod  bless  the  Universii>'  of  California." 

These  declarations,  which,  if  unjustified  by  the  occasion,  might  savor 
of  self  sufficiency,  I  make  now  with  honest  boldnei^s,  for  ihe  reason  that 
attempts  have  been  made  to  obscure,  if  not  to  obstruct  investigation,  by 
raising  false  issues  and  side  issues,  in  substituting  questions  of  mere 
])ersonality  for  the  momentous  concernmenis  of  the  University.  I 
think  it  \uy  right  and  duly  to  make  reference  to  two  or  three  illustra- 
tions of  this,  in  connection  with  n»y  own  testimony. 

Thus  it  lias  been  sought  to  make  it  appear: 

1.  That  my  views  on  certiiin  matters,  were  influenced  by  aspirations 
for  the  presidency  of  the  University.  This  impression  was  conveyed 
rather  by  imjdication  than  by  direct  statement,  and  is  scared}'  worthy 
of  serious  denial  here,  for  it  is  notorious  that  I  have  ever  ])roclaimed 
mj'self  not  only  unanibitious  of  the  position,  but  wholly  unfitted  for  it, 
both  by  taste  and  temperament. 

2.  That  my  views  should  lose  their  force  from  my  not  being  a  so- 
calle<l  "  Universit3'-bred  "  man.  If  "  University  breeding"  afforded  a 
reasonable  guaranty  for  infallibility  of  judgment,  the  objection   would 

*  For  over  a  year  after  the  organi/ntion  of  the  University,  one  of  tho  haidest  worked 
profe.-sors  (.John  Le  Conte)  was  **  acting-  president;''  and  this  was  precisely  the  period  of 
the  greatest  harmony  and  :jucceas  of  the  in::titution. 
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be  weight}',  indeed:  thongli  if  it  docs  afford  such  guaranty,  I  have  cer- 
tainly boon  unrortiinate  in  many  of  the  products  of  this  miraculous 
hreedintc  tluit  1  have  had  the  honor  to  encounter.  Such  mental  ilisci- 
idine  as  inav  he  derived  from  foui*  or  live  years  attendance  on  colh'a:c 
courses,  in  several  institutions,  it  Avas  my  hapj)iness  to  gain,  l\y  my  own 
clfort,  amid  the  hitter  experiences  of  that  ••chill  ]>enury '*  which,  con- 
trary to  tiie  i)0et's  jdirase.  has  not  always  beet)  ahle  to  **  repress  tiio 
nohU*  rai^e/'  When,  a  very  few  years  alter  the  period  at  which  the  need 
(d*  liread- winning  com|)elled  me  to  quit  niy  college  without  a  parchn  cut 
voucher,  that  same  honoit.'d  institution  sent  me  a  nnister's  degree,  it  was 
Avith  the  statement  that  it  was  iiierited  I  y  literary  peiformancos  which 
''University  hreedinic  *' does  not  alwavs  secure.  .And.  as  re;^ar»ls  the 
whole  irialter  of  the  absurdly  c.r  /w.st  fifrfo  question  of  m}*  intellec- 
tual fitness  for  a  J*rofessor,  I  shall  sim])ly  say  that  the  biographic 
<letails  of  n)y  education,  such  as  it  was,  aiul  of  n\y  literarj'  contribu- 
tions, su(rh  as  the}'  aie,  are  of  I'ccord  in  all  the  cyclopd'dias  and  histo- 
I'ics  of  American  literature,  published  both  at  home  and  abroad — a  fact 
which  it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  discover  in  the  case  either  of 
my  interlocutor,  or  of  tlu.«  geiillenian  who,  1  believe,  suggested  the 
characteristic  question  (Prcsi(h>nt  (iilman ). 

;i.  U'hitt  I  havtj  been,  while  in  the  University,  a  maker  of  text  books. 
AVhat  lelevancy  this  can  ])ossibly  bear  to  the  question  of  tuy  capacity 
as  a  witness  on  the  ( omlition  and  manairement  of  the  University,  it  is  not 
casv  to  discover.  'J'hat  1  ever  ne<^Ieited  the  duties  of  my  chair  to 
occiiin'  mvself  with  literarv  labors,  1  think  will  hardiv  be  changed  by 
anv  one  coixni^^ant  of  the  fads  of  the  case.  And  if,  in  connection  with 
mv  Univrrsily  work,  I  have  contributed  somewhat  to  educational  liti-ra- 
ture — a  fact  which,  on  the  occasion  of  my  examination  before  vou,  a 
]{e^ent  souirht  bv  inferen<e  to  j)Ut  in  the  cate^orv  of  a  *'hi£j:h  crime  and 
misdemeanor  ' — 1  can  but  say  that  J  have  never  before  heard  thi:i  con- 
si<lere(l  as  other  than  matter  of  reasonable  ])ride.  I  had  imagined  that 
it  was  bv  just  such  servit^es  that  the  chairs  in  I'niversities  are  rendered 
of  goo'l  rej)Ule  in  the  land.  And,  indeed,  1  shall  have  to  confess  that 
not  onlv  have  I,  myself,  wi'ilten,  [)UL  that  1  have  aided  and  abel- 
ted  other  my  colleagues  in  wr;ting  and  |)ublishing  works  that  have 
finmd  national  and  international  apj)roval; — but  it  niay  be  fairly  sup- 
])0Sed  they  will  now  take  warning  by  the  censure  that  has  been  passed 
on  me,  an<l  )i<jt  nuihr.  tunj  mnrc  boitks.  The  temptation  to  indulge  in 
irony  on  this  subject,  while  great,  must,  however,  be  i)Ut  aside  by  me, 
and  I  shall  content  mvself  with  the  honest  avowal  tliat  it  was  bound 
uj)  with  my  deejKrst  convictions  of  duty  as  a  Prot'essor  to  do  my  ]»art 
i'or  school  literature.  I  judged  that  as  the  incumbent  of  a  chair  in  a 
University  avowedly  the  head  of  the  public  edueational  system  of  the 
►State,  a  j>raiseworthy  piece  of  work  would  be  to  prepare  in  my  own 
department  a  series  of  liooks  which  might  facilitate  the  j)assage  from  the 
s(diool  to  the  University,  and  thus  bridge  over  a  gulf  which  I  have 
always  regarded  as  unhap])ily  too  wide. 

liut  enough  of  these  ])oor  matters  of  ])ersonalitj,  which  would  never 
have  been  leferred  to  b\'  me  had  they  not  been  jn'ovoked.  My  career 
in  the  Universit}'  has  ended.  'J'he  severance  of  m^*  connection  with  iho 
institution  was  made  voluntarily  (although  not  without  deep  regret  ou 
n.y  J»arl),  being  necessitated  ly  business  considerations,  the  detailed 
statement  of  which  would  not  be  j)ertinent  to  this  investigation.  What 
my  relations  were,  both   with  the  Faculty  and  students,  at  the  time  of 
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my  resignation,  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  underwritten  resolutions 
adopted  by  these  bodies,  respectively: 

I. 

At  n  mooting  of  tho  Faculty  of  the*  T7niver«ity  of  Californin,  hold  on  Friday,  March 
fixth,  cijrlittMMi  lumdivd  jiiid  >ev<Mity-four,  the  tolh>\vin;;  resoluti«in  was  utTfRMl  by  Professor 
"NVcN-k^T,  uliich  wuii  uiiaiiiinoii-ly  adopted: 

lifsiAv'iK  That  it  i^  with  deep  rejrret  that  wo  learn  that  our  colloapuo,  Profe«>or  William 
Swint-uj,  ha*,  hy  his  re^i;rnatinii  of  the  chair,  which  \\o  ha>  hitiierto  tilled  with  >uch  distin- 
giii«hfd  ahility  and  siicee>s  in  tiii^^  institution.  >cvcr»*d  hi-;  connection  with  u-;  mui  further, 
we  heartily  t«-nder  to  Profc-fsor  Swinton  our  cordial  wi^Iie.*?  for  his  pro>i)erity  and  ha))pinc»s 
in  thi*  time  to  come. 

Attest:  MARTIN  KELLOGG.  Dean. 

II. 

"Wherkas,  Xoco^sitio?  havo  required  Professor  AVilliam  Swinton  to  resign  the  Chair  of 
Engli-h  Literature  and  Hi«it<»ry  in  the  University  of  California;  therefore, 

Jit^Moh'f'tf,  That  we,  students  of  this  University,  hend)y  express  our  sen>e  of  a  great  loss 
and  our  utmost  regret  in  losing  him,  at  once  the  profound  scholar  and  the  genial  friend. 

Jicftotvt'i^  That,  in  him,  we  reeogni/.e  the  wi>e  counselor  and  abiding  friend;  that  to  his 
learn  in  jr  w«'  ht>w  in  re'j»ect,  for  his  friendshij>  we  give  him  ours,  ajid  that  in  the  future  we 
wi-h  him  all  happiries.-.  Our  fricn(Nhip  and  best  regard  will  make  their  journ<»\- with  him 
acro.>s  the  continent  and  take  up  their  home  in  liis. 

W.  R.  DAVIS, 

L.  S.  BURCHARD, 

J.  E.  BUDD, 

Committee. 

With  this  statement  of  facts  and  opinions,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

\yiLLIAM  SWINTOX. 
Sacramento,  March  20th,  1874. 
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REPORT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY, 


PRESIDENT  Cl'RUS  NORTHROP, 

Vnk'crsity  of  Minuesota, 

My  dear  Sir:  Upon  information  received  that  the  Board  of  Regents  have 
under  consideration  the  propriety  of  continuing  or  discontinuing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  curriculum,  and  aware  also  that  they  will 
look  to  you  for  such  facts  and  advice  as  will  enable  them  to  act  intelligently, 
I  submit  the  following  report  of  the  interests  concerned,  and  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  claims  of  our  school  system  upon  the  support  of  the  University. 

The  Orgfanization 

of  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  dates  from  the  appointment  of  Professor 
Harry  P.  Judson  as  lecturer  in  1885.  In  April  189H  the  undersigned  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer,  and  in  September  following  he  was  given  charge  of  the  de- 
partment with  instruction  to  organize  its  curriculum  and  conduct  it  under  the 
direction  of  the  faculty.  During  the  year  1893-4  the  course  was  one  year,  one 
hour  daily,  and  open  to  students  in  the  freshman  year.  Form  1894  to  the 
close  of  the  present  year  the  course  has  been  a  one-hour  study  in  the  Philoso- 
inH  methods  of  Education  for  one  year,  and  for  a  second  year  a  one-half 
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REPORT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY, 


PRESIDENT  CrRUS  NORTHROP, 

University  of  Minuaota, 

My  dear  Sir:  Upon  information  received  that  the  Board  of  Regents  have 
under  consideration  the  propriety  of  continuing  or  discontinuing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  curriculum,  and  aware  also  that  they  will 
look  to  you  for  such  facts  and  advice  as  will  enable  them  to  act  intelligently, 
I  submit  the  following  report  of  the  interests  concerned,  and  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  claims  of  our  school  system  upon  the  support  of  the  University. 

The  Orgfanization 

of  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  dates  from  the  appointment  of  Professor 
Harry  P.  Judson  as  lecturer  in  1885.  In  April  189M  the  undersigned  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer,  and  in  September  following  he  was  given  charge  of  the  de- 
partment with  instruction  to  organize  its  curriculum  and  conduct  it  under  the 
direction  of  the  faculty.  During  the  year  1893-4  the  course  was  one  year,  one 
hour  daily,  and  open  to  students  in  the  freshman  year.  Form  1894  to  the 
close  of  the  present  year  the  course  has  been  a  one-hour  study  in  the  Philoso- 
phy and  methods  of  Education  for  one  year,  and  for  a  second  year  a  one-half 
study  in  the  History  of  Education,  ancient,  medieval  and  modern.  The  course 
hns  been  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  to  graduates  of  normal  schools  and  to 
graduates  of  high  schools  who  have  taught  two  years.  By  recent  action 
of  the  faculty,  the  course  has  been  made  a  full  study  in  Senior  year,  and 
admitting  to  it  only  Juniors  and  Seniors  pursuing  the  regular  courses  for  a  de- 
gree. The  number  of  students  pursuing  the  courses  is  at  present  93  Juniors, 
instructed  in' two  sections;  and  73  Seniors  in  one  class.  The  courses  have  con- 
sisted of  text  book  study,  amplified  by  readings,  theses  and  lectures,  and  for 
practical  application,  students  have  pursued  a  systematic  course  of  school  in- 
spection of  the  several  grades  of  the  Twin  City  schools  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  high  school. 
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4  DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY, 

To  claim  that  the  conduct  of  a  departmciit  so  extended  in  its  range  of 
jects,  and  attended  by  so  large  a  class  of  the  matnrest  and  best  stadcnt 
the  Utiiversity,  all  under  the  instruction  of  one  person,  has  been  beyond  ( 
cism  would  be  unwarranted;  yet  1  venture  to  say  that  for  comprehensive 
in  the  provision  made  for  present  and  prospective  demands,  it  compan 
vorably  with  the  courses  offered  in  other  state  universities  of  the  Union. 

Its  Jtistification, 

in  brief,  is  that  it  lias  been  organized  in  response  to  the  demands  of  po|: 
education.  The  historic  university  is  not  a  part  of,  nor  the  fruitage  of  a 
teni  of  popular  education.  It  has  produced  the  men  who  have  led  in  po|: 
reforms,  but  as  an  institution  it  has  been  conservative  and  aristocratic 
has  Ix^cn  the  ])atr(>n  of  scholarship,  but  not  of  the  ])eople. 

The  history  of  the  State  I'niversity  has  lieen  one  of  readjustment  beti 
itself  and  the  ])eople  who  support  it.  In  other  words,  its  history  has  beer 
of  tninsition  from  its  ancient  aristocratic  spirit  to  the  democratic  of  mo 
times.  This  adjustment,  beginning  with  the  professions  has  extended 
almost  every  resjKJctable  industry  is  represented  in  the  university  curricu 
Not  only  law  and  medicine,  but  dentistry,  pharmacy',  engineering,  civil 
electric,  and  last  of  all  agriculture,  are  provided  with  instruction,  and  hon 
with  degrees. 

Rut  so  far  it  has  responded  to  the  demands  of  classes  representing  fi 
cial  and  industrial  interests.  There  remains  to  be  reckoned  with  an  int< 
i>f  the  iK'opk"  of  inconii)arubly  greater  importance;  an  inten*st  of  the  i>e 
not  as  craftsmen,  nor  iis  doctors  and  lawyers,  but  as  citizens  and  pan 
whose  supreme  concern  is  to  give  every  child  of  the  nation  the  best  prep 
tion  for  complete  living  that  the  science  and  the  wisdom  of  the  age  affc 
These  problems  of  popular  education  arc  the  engrossing  ones  of  all  the  ed 
tional  gatherings  of  the  nation  from  the  National  Educational  Associat 
the  largest  in  the  worhl,  to  the  state  and  city  meetings  of  which  we  hear  e^ 
weeU.  As  a  result,  normal  schools  have  l)een  established  and  multiplied 
the  training  of  the  tenchers  of  children  and  vouth.  The  greatest  honors  1 
come  to  the  men  in  our  «^reatest  universities,  and  those  of  greatest  learn 
who  have  contrihute<l  most  to  the  problems  of  childhood,  and  how^  to  edu 
it.  Herbert  Spencer  is  known  to  more  jicople  by  his  monograph  on  Educa 
tlinn  by  his  philosophical  works.     In  the  Tniversities  the  great  names  in 
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PRESIDENT  Cl'RUS  NORTHROP, 

University  of  Minnesota, 

My  dear  Sir:  Upon  information  received  that  the  Board  of  Regents  have 
under  consideration  the  propriety  of  continuing  or  discontinuing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  curriculum, and  aware  also  that  they  will 
look  to  you  for  such  facts  and  advice  as  will  enable  them  to  act  intelligently, 
I  submit  the  following  report  of  the  interests  concerned,  and  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  claims  of  our  school  system  upon  the  snpport  of  the  University. 

The  Orgfanization 

of  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  dates  from  the  appointment  of  Professor 
Harry  P.  Judson  as  lecturer  in  1885.  In  April  1893  the  undersigned  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer,  and  in  September  following  he  was  given  charge  of  the  de- 
partment with  instruction  to  organize  its  curriculum  and  conduct  it  under  the 
direction  of  the  faculty.  During  the  year  1893-4  the  course  was  one  year,  one 
hour  daily,  and  open  to  students  in  the  freshman  year.  Form  1894  to  the 
close  of  the  present  year  the  course  has  been  a  one-hour  study  in  the  Philoso- 
phy and  methods  of  Education  for  one  year,  and  for  a  second  year  a  one-half 
study  in  the  History  of  Education,  ancient,  medieval  and  modern.  The  course 
has  been  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  to  graduates  of  normal  schools  and  to 
graduates  of  high  schools  who  have  taught  two  years.  By  recent  action 
of  the  faculty,  the  course  has  been  made  a  full  study  in  Senior  year,  and 
admitting  to  it  only  Juniors  and  Seniors  pursuing  the  regular  courses  for  a  de- 
gree. The  number  of  students  pursuing  the  courses  is  at  present  93  Juniors, 
instructed  in' two  sections;  and  73  Seniors  in  one  class.  The  courses  have  con- 
sisted of  text  book  study,  amplified  by  readings,  theses  and  lectures,  and  for 
practical  application,  students  have  pursued  a  systematic  course  of  school  in- 
spection of  the  several  grades  of  the  Twin  City  schools  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  high  school. 


4  DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGCXjY, 

To  claim  that  the  conduct  of  a  department  so  extended  in  its  range  of  sub- 
jects, and  attended  by  so  large  a  class  of  the  matnrest  and  best  students  of 
the  University,  all  under  the  instruction  of  one  person,  has  been  beyond  criti- 
cism would  be  unwarranted;  yet  I  venture  to  say  that  for  comprehensiveness 
in  the  provision  made  for  present  and  prospective  demands,  it  compares  fa- 
vorably with  the  courses  offered  in  other  state  universities  of  the  Union. 

Its  Justiffcatfon, 

in  brief,  is  that  it  has  been  organized  in  response  to  the  demands  of  popular 
education.  The  historic  university  is  not  a  part  of,  nor  the  fruitage  of  a  sys- 
tem of  popular  education.  It  has  produced  the  men  who  have  led  in  popular 
reforms,  but  as  an  institution  it  has  been  conservative  and  aristocratic.  It 
has  been  the  patron  of  scholarship,  but  not  of  the  people. 

The  history  of  the  State  University  has  been  one  of  readjustment  between 
itself  and  the  people  who  support  it.  In  other  words,  its  history  has  been  one 
of  transition  from  its  ancient  aristocratic  spirit  to  the  democratic  of  modem 
times.  This  adjustment,  beginning  with  the  professions  has  extended  until 
almost  every  respectable  industry  is  represented  in  the  university  curriculum. 
Not  only  law  and  medicine,  but  dentistry,  pharmacy,  engineering,  civil  and 
electric,  and  last  of  all  agriculture,  are  provided  with  instruction,  and  honored 
with  degrees. 

But  so  far  it  has  responded  to  the  demands  of  classes  representing  finan- 
cial and  industrial  interests.  There  remains  to  be  reckoned  with  an  interest 
of  the  people  of  incomparably  greater  importance;  an  interest  of  the  people 
not  as  craftsmen,  nor  as  doctors  and  lawyers,  but  as  citizens  and  parents, 
whose  supreme  concern  is  to  give  every  child  of  the  nation  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  complete  living  that  the  science  and  the  wisdom  of  the  age  affords. 
These  problems  of  popular  education  are  the  engrossing  ones  of  all  the  educa- 
tional gatherings  of  the  nation  from  the  National  Educational  Association, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  to  tlie  stale  and  city  meetings  of  which  we  hear  every 
week.  As  a  result,  normal  schools  have  been  established  and  multiplied  for 
the  training  of  the  teachers  of  children  and  youth.  The  greatest  honors  have 
come  to  the  men  in  our  greatest  universities,  and  those  of  greatest  learning, 
who  have  contributed  most  to  the  problems  of  childhood,  and  how  to  educate 
it.  Herbert  Spencer  is  known  to  more  people  by  his  monograph  on  Education 
than  by  his  philosophical  works.    In  the  Universities  the  i?reat  names  in  phil- 
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osophy,  that  are  most  familiar  to  our  ears  are  those  who  are  contribating  to 
the  philosophy  and  education  of  childhood. 

To  this  point  there  has  developed  a  profession  of  teaching  and  a  philoso- 
phy of  education  represented  by  the  normal  schools,  and  receiving  support 
from  individual  scholars  in  universities.  But  the  university  as  an  institution 
has  had  no  part  in  the  movement.  On  the  contrary  there  has  grown  up  the 
feeling  that  university  sentiment  has  been  indifferent,  if  not  disposed  even  to 
belittle  it.  At  these  great  gatherings  of  educators  in  their  annual  associa- 
tions the  representation  and  influence  of  higher  education  have  been  conspicu- 
ously small,  and  these  movements  in  popular  education  have  been  left  to  the 
direction  of  normal  schools,  the  superintendents  of  city  systems,  and  the 
teachers  of  high  schools,  which  are  gradually  strengthening  their  alliance 
with  the  people  as  of  their  schools,  and  appearing  less  in  the  capacity  of  pre- 
paratory schools  for  the  University. 

The  Second  Stage* 

We  have  already  entered  upon  the  second  stage  of  this  history,  namely, 
the  demand  of  public  sentiment,  that  if  the  University,  which  has  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  providing  higher  education,  is  to  furnish  the  teachers,  principals 
and  superintendents  who  have  supervisory  authority  over  the  teachers  who 
have  received  professional  instruction  and  training  in  the  normal  school, — that 
the  University  shall  give  them  reasonable  instruction  in  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  education  from  the  standpoint  of  the  developing  life  of  the  child,  and 
also  from  that  of  subject  matter.  And  besides  this,  that  they  be  given  some 
fair  understanding  of  what  belongs  to  the  organization  and  control  of  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  a  school  system. 

The  response  to  this  demand  began  with  the  organization  of  the  first 
State  University.  In  1879  the  University  of  Michigan  established  the  chair 
known  as  that  of  Science  and  Art  of  Education.  Since  that  time  every  state 
university  in  the  United  States  has  recognized  this  popular  demand,  and  made 
provision  for  the  department  of  pedagogy.  And  further,  the  great  universi- 
ties endowed  by  private  munificence  have  made  ample  provision  for  the  sub- 
ject of  pedagogy.  The  University  of  Leland  Stanford,  Junior,  is  best  known 
by  what  it  offers  to  teachers.  In  the  University  of  Chicago  the  department  of 
philosophy  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  I>ewey  is  most  active,  and  its  headmost 
widely  known  through  his  pedagogical  services.  The  president  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  is  best  known,  and  that  most  honorably  in  a 
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worldwide  reputation,  as  a  student  of  childhood,  and  his  university  is  well 
known  through  his  pedagogical  department.  Then  too,  old  Harvard  and 
Columbia  have  responded  with  well  equipped  schools  of  pedagogy,  and  Presi- 
dent Eliot  and  Dr.  Nichols  Murraj'  Butler  are  prominently  identified  with  the 
cause  of  popular  education.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  you  that  in  Ger- 
many and  France  the  pedagogical  requirements  for  teachers  of  secondary  edu- 
cation are  as  imiierative  as  they  are  for  primary  schools. 

Mr.  President,  we,  too,  have  expanded,  and  that  in  obedience  to  a  demand 
that  cannot  be  ignored.  How  is  it  possible  to  account  for  the  re-opening  of 
this  question  on  the  theory  that  we  are  preparing  for  the  twentieth  ccnturj*? 

The  Peculiar  Demands  Upon  this  University* 

By  a  rule  of  the  State  High  School  Board,  no  instructors  are  permitted  to 
teach  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State  imless  thej'  have  completed  a  college 
course.  This,  of  course,  excludes  all  graduates  even  of  the  advanced  course 
of  a  normal  school  from  ])osiuons  in  high  schools;  and  now  it  is  proposed  to 
withdraw  from  these  3'oung  graduates  all  instruction  in  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Education  ;  and  having  given  them  the  exclusive  privilege  of  taking  charge  of 
these  schools,  they  are  to  enter  them  with  less  professional  preparation  than 
the  teachers  of  the  elementary-  schools.  I  submit  whether  this  is  not  a 
most  anomalous  and  indefensible  position.  But  further,  having  granted  this 
exclusive  privilege  to  our  graduates,  legal  requirements  prevent  them  enter- 
ing the  scliools.  The  University  cannot  grant  a  certificate  except  to  those 
who  have  completed  a  pedagogical  course.  The  State  certificate  can  only  be 
awarded  after  a  year's  successful  teaching  in  the  State  under  a  first  grade 
certificate.  There  remains  but  one  way  of  legal  qualification,  which  is  by  a 
State  examination;  and  this  examination  in  the  science  and  history  of  edu- 
cation, not  one  of  them  can  pass  b^'  any  instruction  offered  in  the  entire  cnr- 
riculum  of  the  university,  if  the  subject  of  pedagogy  is  excluded.  The  only 
device  by  which  their  admission  to  teaching  in  hij^h  schools  can  be  effected 
is  by  some  local  or  tem])orary  certificate  to  meet  legal  requirements,  and  a 
special  pcrniit  by  the  high  school  board  allowing  them  to  teach  one  year 
on  trial,  and  without  a  State  Professional  Certificate.  I  submit  whether  this 
is  a  dignified  attitude  in  educational  administration,  just  to  the  students  and 
graduates  of  the  University,  and  fair  to  the  normal  schools  of  the  State. 
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The  Subject-Matter  of  Pedasfogfy  is  Required* 

The  demands  upon  the  university  are  also  for  the  subject-matter  re- 
quired for  instruction  in  the  entire  system  of  schools.  Its  graduates  are  not 
only  called  upon  to  teach  the  usual  curriculum  of  the  past,  but  they  are  called 
to  normal  schools  as  principals  and  instructors.  They  are  called  to  give  in- 
struction in  high  schools  to  normal  classes  under  a  provision  of  the  State 
law.  This  demand  is  only  provided  for  in  the  department  of  pedagog3\  Shall 
It  be  ignored,  and  present  provision  withdrawn? 

The  Claims  of  Pe<las:os:y  as  Science  upon  University  Recog^nition* 

Pedagogy  ranks  as  the  highest  form  of  biological  science.  Large  and 
costly  provision  has  been  made  for  the  study  of  the  structure  of  plants,  and 
the  laws  of  their  growth.  Corresponding  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
utilization  of  this  science  in  the  culture  of  plants  useful  to  man,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  horticulture  and  agriculture.  Equally  generous  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  study  of  the  development  of  animal  life  in  its  physical  organism, 
and  the  environing  conditions  necessary  or  favorable  to  its  perfection.  Pro- 
vision has  also  been  made  for  the  application  of  this  science  in  the  depart- 
ment of  animal  industry,  by  educated  and  skilled  men  in  raising  sheep,  and 
hogs  and  cattle,  all  of  greatest  value  to  mankind.  But  pedagogy  rises  to  the 
faighcst  plane  of  biological  inquiry,  and  has  for  its  subject,  not  a  plant,  nor  a 
bug  nor  a  frog,  but  a  ** little  child.''  Associated  with,  and  assisted  b>  the 
science  department  of  psychology,  physiological  and  empirical,  it  undertakes 
to  determine  b3'  what  influences  and  by  what  environment  this  complex 
of  life,  animal,  intellectual  and  moral  may  be  developed,  and  within  a 
few  years  produce  a  body  obedient  and  equal  to  all  demands,  a  mind  trained 
to  thought  and  judgment,  stored  with  the  valuable  results  of  the  world's  ex- 
perience, and  established  in  a  character  of  worthy  aims  in  the  several  relations 
of  life. 

This  is  what  pedagogy  stands  for.  It  is  the  culmination  of  all  biological 
study;  and  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  as  civilization  rises  to  higher  con- 
ceptions of  what  life  is,  and  what  is  worth  living  for,  it  turns  more  and  more 
from  the  study  of  crops  and  cattle  to  the  study  and  care  of  its  children.  For 
this  reason,  this  subject  of  the  education  of  children  is  the  supreme  study  of 
interest  to  societ3'.  But  more  than  this,  the  occupation  of  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession is  chosen  b^'  the  larger  proportion  of  the  graduates  of  this  University, 
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and  these  of  the  best  scholarship,  finest  culture,  purest  morals  and  hiji^hest 
aims  which  the  University  sends  out  into  life.  And  what  is  the  recognition 
and  assistance  the^'  receive?  While  the  doors  of  professional  colleges  are 
opened  wide  to  other  occupations,  invitin)^  them  to  the  advantages  of  special 
instruction,  for  the  profession  of  education,  there  is  but  the  present  meager 
provision,  and  even  that,  as  we  are  informed,  some  one  considers  uncalled  for. 

The  Qaiins  of  Woman* 

I  beg  3'ou  also  to  regard  the  fact  that  as  co-educational  institutions  in 
which  women  are  furnishing  a  large  part  of  the  patronage,  and  taking  the 
most  of  the  academic  honors,  this  is  the  only  professional  study  in  which  they 
are  most  interested,  and  in  which  their  claims  should  be  considered.  As  wo- 
men, the  study  of  childhood  and  its  education  is  their  study;  but  as  a  calling, 
teaching  is  the  only  one  that  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  them.  Now  every 
professional  provision  thus  far  made — law,  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  etc. 
is  for  men.  That  a  few  women  enter  them  only  proves  that  these  callings  are 
essentially  masculine.  And  now,  does  the  University  graduating  this  large 
body  of  women  propose  to  leave  them  at  the  threshold  without  offering  them 
an3'  means  of  professional  preparation  for  the  calling  which  they  desire  to  en- 
ter? The  effect  of  this  policy  has  been  to  emphasize  the  industrial  professions, 
to  encourage  our  youth  to  enter  them,  and  to  engage  in  teaching  only  as  a 
make-shift  for  support  while  preparing  for  some  more  permanent  calling. 

The  Faculty  and  the  Schools* 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  importance  attached  to  the  training  of 
teachers  which  is  the  origin  of  this  department,  has  had  its  influence  upon 
other  departments  in  the  attention  given  to  methods  of  teaching  subjects  pre- 
paratory to  the  University.    Several  are  exerting  a  very  i)ositive  influence  in 
this  resi)ect,  in  some  cases  in  connection  with  their  own  departments,  and  in 
others  in  assisting  in  lines  conducted  by  the  department  of  Pedagogy.    Then, 
too,  by  the  favor  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  conduct  of 
the  State  Teachers*  Summer  School  held  annually  at  the  University  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  Professor  of  Pedagog3'.    And  here  with  an  assembly  of  twelve 
hundred  teachers,  under  a  teaching  faculty  composed  largely  of  University  in- 
structors, the  whole  influence  of  the  University  is  brought  to  bear  upon  teach- 
ers of  secondary  and  elementary  education,  and,  in  turn,  the  Universitj*  instruc- 
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thoroughly,  but  never  learnt  how  to  teach  them,  that  I  have  become  a  strong 
advocate  of  systematic  instruction  at  the  Universitv  in  methods  of  teachini;» 
and  in  the  organization  and  equipment  of  school  systems. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  W.  Eliot. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  April  13,  1900. 


2«    From  Dr«  Shepard« 

My  Dear  Dr.  Kieble: — I  regret  that  a  movemont  has  been  inaugurated  to 
abolish  Pedagogy  from  the  State  University.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Board 
of  Regents  will  take  such  action.  It  would  be  a  backward  step  which  would 
seriously  injure  the  standing  of  the  University  at  home  and  abroad. 

To  urge  that  action  on  the  ground  that  the  Normal  Schools*  interests  op- 
pose the  maintenance  of  such  a  department  is  misleading  and  unjust  to  the 
Normal  Schools.  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  the  position  of  the  new  mem- 
bers of  the  Normal  board  nor  of  the  new  President's;  but  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  all  would  regret  the  discontinuance  of  that  department  of 
the  University. 

In  view  of  the  tendency  to  demand  a  college  or  university  diploma  as 
qualification  for  Superintendents  of  Schools  and  principals  and  teachers  of 
high  schools,  it  becomes,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  department  of 
Pedagogy  be  maintained  in  the  University,  and  it  should  be  strengthened  and 
supported  by  adding  the  requirement  that  graduates  who  intend  to  teach  in 
the  high  schools  of  the  state  should  take  its  course. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Winona,  Minnesota,  April  7, 1900.  Irwin  Shepard. 


In  Summary 

of  the  foregoing,  having  a  Department  of  Pedagogy, 

1.  That  has  been  established  for  fifteen  years  by  the  unanimoqs  vote  of 
the  Regents,  and  by  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  University; 

2.  That  is  recognized  and  established  in  every  State  University  in  Amer- 
ica; 

3.  That  is  vitally  related  to  the  public  schools  of  the  state ; 

4.  That  is  most  important  in  the  support  and  improvement  of  thesecond- 
dary  schools  upon  which  the  University  depends  for  its  students ; 

5.  That  satisfies  the  professional  needs  of  a  larger  class  of  students  than 
any  other  department  in  the  University ;— 
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I.  A  seminar  coarse  for  seniors  and  graduate  students  in  the  study  of 
special  methods  in  subjects  of  secondary  education;  this  to  be  accompanied 
with  systematic  visits  of  observation  in  hiji^h  schools  of  the  Twin  Cities,  and 
such  possible  substitute  or  assisting  work  as  conditions  may  warrant. 

II.  A  similar  course  in  the  subjects  of  elementary  education.  Such  stu- 
dents would  in  seminar  receive  detailed  instruction,  and  in  the  connection  with 
study  pursue  a  systematic  course  of  observation  in  the  grades  of  the  Twin 
Cities,  with  the  privilege  of  attending  teachers'  meetings  and  doing  substi- 
tute work  as  occasion  offers.  Many  young  ladies  will  be  pressed  to  enter  upon 
grade  work,  which  is  worthy  the  best  talent,  and  by  this  course  they  will  be 
introduced  to  it  with  least  interruption  and  inconvenience. 

That  this  may  be  done  will  require  additional  instruction  as  has  already 
been  recommended. 

Documents* 

Accompanying  this  report  I  will  submit  such  literature  upon  the  general 
question  of  the  place  of  pedagogy  in  universities,  and  such  personal  com- 
munications from  representative  men  both  at  home  and  abroad  as  will,  in 
my  opinion,  fully  confirm  the  views  I  have  urged  in  this  communication. 

I  venture  to  select  two  communications  for  insertion  as  a  part  of  this  re- 
port, the  first  as  a  representative  of  university  sentiment  by  President  Eliot, 
of  Harvard  University;  the  second,  doubtless  the  best  known  representative  of 
thenormal  schools  at  home  and  abroad, ex-president  Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary 
of  the  National  Educational  Association. 


•  t.    From  President  EIiot« 

Dear  Mr.  Kiehle : — 

You  give  me  an  opportunity  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  knowledge  of 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  a  subject  is  for  teachers  an  indispensable  addition 
to  knowledge  of  the  subject,  if  we  are  to  have  in  our  schools  a  proper  economy 
of  teaching  force  and  good  results  on  a  large  scale.  A  teacher  who  knows  his 
subject,  but  does  not  know  how  to  teach  it,  may  waste  his  own  time  and  the 
time  of  his  pupils  for  years,  before  he  will  learn  by  experimenting  on  his  classes 
what  he  should  have  learnt  when  a  student  by  observation  and  experiment 
and  from  the  lips'of  experienced  and  skillful  teachers — his  elders.  I  have  seen 
so  much  waste  and  misapplication  of  energy  by  men  who  know  their  subjects 
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I  submit  whether  there  is  anv  rational  ground  for  entertaining  a  propo- 
sition to  abandon  it. 

This  report  with  its  recommendations  is  very  respectfully*  submitted  to  yon 
for  your  careful  consideration,  and  through  you  to  the  Honorable  Board  of 
Regents,  with  such  endorsement  and  recommendation  as  you  believe  the  inter- 
ests u<ider  consideration  deserve. 

Very  respectfully, 

D.  L.  KlEHLE, 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapohs,  Professor  of  Pedagogy. 

Mav  1, 1900. 
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'Til  in  the  advance  of  iodividaal  miodi, 
Tbal  iho  ilow  crowd  should  ground  iheir  eipectatioD, 
Eventoallf  to  follow. 

— BrniaHin^. 
I. 
b  HE  popular  idea  of  education  is  that  it  is  a  process 
L^whereby  the  young  are  fashioned  into  money-earning 
n  machines.  Whether  the  machine  be  called  an  artisan, 
I  a  merchant,  a  lawyer  or  a  physician  is  of  minor  im- 
f  portance.  The  ideal  of  the  State  is  good  citizenship, 
the  ideal  of  the  Church  is  Christian  obedience;  but 
where  shall  we  find  a  school  which  simply  aims  to 
bring  all  the  scholar's  endowments  into  free,  full  and 
harmonious  play?  Who  understands  that  man  is  more  than  a 
money-earning  machine,  more  than  a  citizen,  more  than  a  mem- 
ber of  a  church,  being  nothing  less  than  a  son  of  God,  who  is 
infinitely  strong,  all-knowing,  ail-loving,  ail-fair?  Go  boldly 
forward  along  the  path  thy  inmost  heart  feels  to  have  been  made 
for  thee,  nor  stop  to  ask  whither  it  lead.  The  way  is  thine,  the 
end  is  in  God's  keeping.  Education  is  emancipation:  it  breaks 
down  the  prison  walls  in  which  the  soul  is  immured,  takes  it 
into  the  light,  and  bids  it  soar  through  the  boundless  universe, 
upborne  on  the  wings  of  truth  and  love. 

Every  organism  holds  within  itself  the  seed  of  somethings 
bettet  than  itself,  for  the  infinite  God  lives  within  and  broods 
over  all.  To  remain  stationary  is  hardly  better  than  death; 
imitation  is  a  kind  of  servitude;  the  unfolding  and  upbuilding 
of  one's  own  being  is  life  and  liberty.  Political  liberty  is  not 
freedom:  it  is,  at  the  best,  but  opportunity  to  make  one's  self 
free.  An  enlightened  mind  is  a  sanctuary  where  no  tyrant  may 
enter.  There  the  Eternal  stands  guard.  He  who  leads  the 
mind  to  new  worlds  or  to  new  ways  of  contemplating  God  and 
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the  universe  is  a  general  benefactor,  whose  life-enlarging  influ- 
ence aH  who  think  shall  feel.  The  tendency  which  is  in  things 
and  times  requires  the  shaping  and  guiding  hand  of  great  per- 
sonalities to  turn  it. to  human  purposes  and  ends.  An  original 
force  is  from  God  and  without  inner  limitation.  Its  boundaries 
can  be  fixed  only  by  its  environment.  Repression  inevitably 
turns  to  evil,  and  the  teacher  does  best  work  when  he  wisely 
stimulates  and  directs  the  energies  of  his  pupils.  The  best 
school  is  that  which  best  helps  the  free  and  healthful  develop- 
ment of  each  one's  individual  endowments;  which  best  enables 
the  youth  to  become  such  a  man  as  God  and  qature  intend  him 
to  be,  not  such  a  one  as  another's  whim  would  make  him.  He 
.whom  the  wanderer's  heart  drives  to  far  lands,  saddens  his 
friends  who  love  to  stay  at  home;  he  whom  a  divine  thirst  for 
(  truth  impels  ever  into  new  regions  of  thought,  grieves  his  near 

?  ones   whom    conventional    opinions    satisfy.      To   become   an 

I  ethical  fact,   to  have  moral  worth,  knowledge  must  pass  into 

action.  When  scholars  become  doers,  the  new  order  will  begin. 
In  the  presence  of  whatever  system  of  thought,  ask  yourself 
whether  it  can  be  made  a  rule  of  life;  for  life,  and  not  specula- 
tion, is  the  test  of  truth. 

Our  educators  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  and  inexpe- 
rience of  the  young  to  draw  them  away  from  true  ideals.  They 
educate  with  a  view  to  institutions,  and  not  with  a  view  to  the 
Eternal.  Their  idea  of  truth  is  that  it  is  a  conventional  some- 
thing; their  God  is  current  opinion.  The  preservation  of  insti- 
tutions can  never  be  the  end  for  which  we  educate.  On  the 
contrary,  a  right  education  would  form  a  race  which  would 
create  for  itself  a  higher  and  nobler  environment  than  any  we 
know.  Individuality  of  power  and  culture  is  the  ideal  each  one 
should  strive  to  attain.  Each  soul,  worth  calling  a  soul,  comes 
into  this  world  unlike  all  other  souls  ;  and  the  urgency  of  God 
and  nature  within  it  cries  out:  Be  thyself,  not  another.  Do  the 
[  work,  speak  the  word  thou  wast  born  to  do  and  speak.     God 

;  makes  each  one;  the  inner  voice  each  one  hears  is  God's;  become 

!  God's  man,  and  let  God's  word  find  embodiment  in  the  air  thou 

coinest  into  human  speech.  Be  not  a  machine  to  utter  again 
what  others  have  said:    be  an   aboriginal   soul,   alive  in  God, 
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acting  and  speaking  from  out  the  infinite  source  of  all  things. 
It  is  not  conceivable  that  God  should  wish  to  dwarf  or  paralyze 
human  activity.  Let  no  lesser  power,  then,  bid  us  keep  reason 
and  conscience  in  abeyance. 

Public  opinion  is  a  tyrant,  who  would  make  men  cowards 
and  hypocrites;  and  it  is  so  easy  to  make  them  cowards  and 
hypocrites.  That  which  dwarfs  or  darkens  our  being,  though  it 
should  bring  boundless  wealth  or  endless  fame,  is  simply  evil. 
For  what  life-period  do  we  educate?  Childhood  and  youth  are 
sacrificed  to  manhood,  manhood  to  old  age,  which,  for  the  few 
who  reach  it,  is  made  miserable  by  this  vicious  philosophy. 
Strong,  free  and  joyous  self-activity,  during  the  whole  course  of 
life,  can  alone  develop  high,  gracious  and  noble  men  and  women. 
Whoever  or  whatever  impedes  thought  and  love  is  evil.  Once 
we  accept  repression  as  a  legitimate  principle,  there  is  no  degra- 
dation to  which  we  may  not  descend.  Uniformity  and  equality 
are  possible  only  when  the  play  of  man's  nobler  faculties  is 
hindered.  Why  should  we  think  it  desirable  to  make  all  men 
alike  since  God  makes  them  unlike,  and  since  the  more  truly 
they  are  alive  the  greater  their  unlikeness  becomes?  Passion  is 
the  surging  of  life's  current,  and  the  effort  to  weaken  or  destroy 
it  is  an  attempt  on  life.  The  wise  educator  seeks  not  to  lessen 
passion,  but  to  increase  the  intellectual  and  moral  power  by 
which  it  may  be  controlled. 

Life  is  the  supreme  good,  and  whatever  lowers  or  impov- 
erishes it  is  evil.  God  cannot  place  Himself  above  truth,  and 
a  real  mind  would  not  suffer  dictation  from  a  parliament  of 
mankind.  Live  not  in  a  great  city,  for  a  great  city  is  a  mill 
which  grinds  all  grain  into  flour.  Go  there  to  get  money  or  to 
preach  repentance,  but  go  not  there  to  make  thyself  a  nobler 
man.  The  tendency  to  place  education — elementary  education 
at  least — almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  women  is  wrong.  The 
educator's  secret  lies  in  the  power  to  stimulate,  and  this  power 
man  possesses  in  a  very  much  greater  degree  than  woman.  He 
is  the  active,  she  the  passive  principle.  The  result  of  the  social 
evolution,  of  the  reign  of  democracy,  seems  to  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  finer  varieties  and  the  formation  of  a  homogeneous 
mass  of    coarse  fibre.      The  making  use  of    human   beings  as 
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means  rather  than  ends  is  immoral.     In  this  lies  the  condem- 
nation of  our  industrialism. 

The  decisive  inequalities  are  those  of  mind  and  heart.  The 
great  dividing  line  is  that  which  separates  the  wise  from  the 
foolish.  All  work  is  like  a  task  set  a  child  :  its  chief  worth  lies 
in  the  exercise  it  compels,  in  the  education  it  gives.  The  truth 
we  seek,  more  than  that  which  we  possess  rouses  and  educates 
our  powers.  The  temper  in  which  we  face  the  intelligible  uni- 
verse, rather  than  the  power  with  which  we  deal  with  its  prob- 
lems, is  the  test  of  mental  character.  Look  at  the  world  in  the 
pure  light  of  thy  own  reason,  and  not  through  the  medium  of 
books  and  systems.  He  whose  superiority  rests  upon  inner 
excellence  may  say  to  his  fellowmen:  Provide  for  me  while  I 
feed  your  minds  and  souls.  To  do  work  one  loves  is  to  be 
happy.  Blessed  is  he  who  having  found  the  highest  thing  he  is 
able  to  do  gives  his  life  to  the  task. 

All  opinions  may  be  entertained  except  those  which  weaken 
and  dishearten.  The  test  of  the  worth  of  a  living  faith  in  God 
is  the  strength  it  gives,  the  courage  it  inspires.  The  objection 
to  culture  is  that  it  opens  up  a  world  of  delightful  views,  in 
which  we  rest,  feeling  that  action  is  vain.  If  our  whole  nature 
consciously  bathed  in  the  being  of  God,  we  should  not  only  he 
purer  and  holier,  but  we  should  have  more  talent,  more  genius, 
more  ability  of  every  kind.  To  believe  this  is  something;  to 
know  and  feel  it  is  joy,  strength  and  freedom.  To  make  the 
mind  the  mirror  of  all  that  is,  is  not  enough:  we  must  blend 
with  all  that  is,  love  it,  recreate  it,  and  make  it  our  own.  They 
who  bring  the  noblest  gifts,  bring  them  to  men  loo  dull  to  know 
their  worth;  and  years,  centuries  sometimes,  pass  before  the 
divinely  great  are  understood.  An  original  sinner  more  readily 
finds  pardon  than  an  original  thinker.  What  we  are  desides 
our  tastes, — it  is  well  with  the  mole  in  its  burrow,  it  is  well 
with  the  swine  in  its  trough.  The  crowd  are  willing  to 
proscribe  the  culture  and  virtue  which  are  a  reproach  to  them ; 
their  hatred  is  a  form  of  envy.  Men  are  not  equal;  and  were 
they  so,  there  would  be  no  hope  of  better  things.  The  multi- 
tude inove,  and  have  always  moved,  in  a  world  of  low  thoughts 
and  desires:  and   the   few   who,  daring   to   be  unlike  the  many, 
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rise  to  higher  modes  of  life,  are  the  benefactors  and  civilizers 
by  whom  progress  is  made  possible.  The  doctrine  of  equality 
is  a  prejudice  of  the  weak  and  ignorant,  whose  conceit  per- 
suades them  that  none  are  strong  and  wise.  The  best  are  cor- 
rupted and  disheartened  by  the  crowd  who  have  neither  knowl- 
edge nor  courage.  Whatever  the  compound,  the  chemical  ele- 
ments are  the  same;  and  among  savages  and  barbarians  the 
individual  is  but  an  atom,  an  undistinguished  part  of  a  homo- 
geneous mass.  Hence  the  measure  of  the  progress  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  firmness  and  distinctness  with  which  he  stands  for 
himself  alone. 

The  only  right  opposition  to  inequality  is  universal  oppor- 
tunity for  the  best  education.  The  fundamental  law  is  the  pro- 
motion of  God-given  endowments;  and  in  a  wisely  ordered  state 
there  should  be  those  whose  office  would  require  them  to  seek  for 
the  best  talent,  and  to  give  it  the  best  nurture,  that  no  original 
power  might  be  hindered  from  unfolding  itself.  Love  of  com- 
pany is  a  chief  obstacle  tp  improvement.  We  cannot  remain 
alone;  and  when  we  are  together  we  bore,  stupefy  and  corrupt 
one  another.  We  meet  to  sink  into  the  lower  life  of  eating  and 
drinking,  of  gossip  and  play.  To  be  fit  to  be  alone  is  the  first 
condition  of  progress.  Another  obstacle  is  the  labor  to  which 
the  multitude  are  condemned.  Their  work  is  like  the  alcohol 
and  tobacco  it  enables  them  to  buy:  it  is  a  deadening  of  sensa- 
tion, a  refuge  from  consciousness,  a  partial  escape  from  life. 
Thus  the  many  are  bestialized  that  the  few  may  keep  company, 
eat,  drink  and  dawdle.  Were  there  now  some  inspired  hero  to 
go  through  the  world  re-uttering 'the  psalmist's  cry,  **In  my 
indignation  I  said,  every  man  is  a  liar,"  the  echo  from  all  hearts 
would  be:  We  know  it.  But  only  fools  tell  the  whole  truth. 
Even  the  pious  will  never  understand  that  it  is  better  men 
should  lose  faith  than  that  a  lie  be  told.  He  who  should  stand 
with  perfectly  frank  open-heartedness  before  the  public  w^ould 
now  be  looked  upon  as  lacking  mental  balance.  He  would  be 
like  one  who,  single  and  defenceless,  presents  himself  to  an 
armed  and  angry  mob. 

Is  it  not  the  tendency  of  democracy  to  make  men  insincere 
and  hypocritical,  since  when  the  law  makes  all  equal,  the  able 
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resort  to  cunning  and  deceit  to  assert  their  superiority?  W 
the  barons  accomplished  by  brute  force,  our  successful  men  re 
by  smartness.  Genius  is  best  sense,  and  its  essential  qualit 
sincerity.  It  is  fidelity  to  fact,  to  the  thing  seen  and  felt.  1 
the  great  educator;  and  teachers  who  lack  genius  do  their  I 
work  when  they  bring  their  pupils  into  sympathetic  commur 
with  the  masterpieces  of  creative  minds.  When  a  youth  i 
gives  his  heart  to  some  hero,  who  to  him  seems  Godlike, 
enters  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  culture.  How  man; 
the  best  and  bravest  has  not  Plutarch  made  conscious  of 
divinity  within  them  I  The  lives  of  warriors — **of  those  ^ 
waged  contention  with  their  time's  decay" — are  alone  worth; 
be  written.  Let  popular  men  sink  into  oblivion  with  the  po 
lace  that  made  them. 

The  worth  of  striving  depends  not  upon  the  success, 
upon  the  ndelity  and  perseverance  with  which  we  continue 
hope  and  labor.  The  stayer  wins  whether  the  weapons 
brawn  or  brains.  Intellectual  insight  is  the  purest  ray  that  f 
from  heaven,  and  thev  who  seek  to'  break  or  obscure  its  li 
with  the  grime  and  smoke  of  prejudice  and  passion  are 
devil's  minions.  Knowledge  problems  are  but  a  small  par 
education.  Man  is  not  pure  intellect:  he  is  life;  and  \iU 
power,  goodness,  wisdom,  joy,  beauty,  health,  yearning,  fa 
hope,  love,  action.  Make  your  man  a  mere  science  machi 
and  what  more  is  he  than  an  animal  that  measures,  weighs  : 
calculates?  When  vou  have  told  me  all  that  is  known  ab 
the  atoms  and  stars,  you  have  brought  to  my  notice  but  life 
facts,  whereas  1  crave  for  .truth — truth  athrill  with  life, 
perfect  man  is  not  merely  a  knower  and  thinker,  but  he  is  s 
one  who  lavs  hold  on  life  and  does  as  well  as  he  thinks. 

The  test  of  the  value  of  learning  is  its  effect  upon  the  c 
duct  of  life.  There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  faith,  but  what 
believe  determines  character  less  than  the  force  and  inten 
with  which  we  believe.  Hope  may  (juicken  or  may  deaden 
soul.  He  w^hose  main  hope  is  that  he  shall  die  rich  has  be 
to  dig  the  grave  of  his  nobler  faculties.  W'hat  we  yearn  fc 
the  test  (jf  our  civilization.  If  material  ends  are  our  ideals, 
are  no  better  than  barbarians.       When  we  are  unable  to  bel 
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in  the  divinity  of  love,  the  source  of  life  runs  dry  within  us,  and 
our  life  withers  like  a  tree  whose  root  has  been  cut.  Love 
beautifies,  hate  distorts  the  object  we  contemplate.  That  man 
is  God's  son  is  a  noble  faith,  but  one  which  daily  contact  with 
human  beings  tends  to  destroy;  and  they  who,  in  spite  of  dis- 
enchanting experience,  continue  really  to  hold  this  faith,  live  the 
life  of  Christ.  The  liberty  which  is  favorable  to  high  and  heroic 
personalities  is  the  best.  Priceless  things  alone  are  good — 
genius,  holiness,  heroism,  faith,  hope  and  love.  What  has  a 
price  has  small  value.  The  past  was  not  what  it  appears  to  us 
to  have  been;  the  future  will  not  be  like  anything  we  can  imagine; 
the  present  is  ours,  and  we  should  use  it  to  do  the  highest 
which  through  us  is  possible. 

An  encyclopaedia  is  not  the  book  a  wise  student  chooses  for 
purposes  of  self-culture;  a  man  whose  brain-cells  are  stored  with 
innumerable  facts  is  not  the  kind  of  teacher  an  enlightened 
educator  selects  for  the  training  of  young  minds.  The  teacher's 
value  lies  more  in  what  he  is  than  what  he  knows;  and  book- 
worms are,  as  a  rule,  incompetent  educators.  The  sublimest 
emotions  take  us  nearer  to  God,  to  the  inner  heart  of  being, 
than  intellectual  views.  Hence  literature,  poetry  above  all, 
the  child  of  the  exalted  moods  which  the  sympathetic  contem- 
plation of  the  Infinite  and  of  Nature  creates,  has  greater  educa- 
tional value  than  science.  God  and  His  universe  are  more  than- 
all  our  facts.  Wouldst  thou  go  to  the  relief  of  the  unhappy? 
Give  them  courage,  faith,  hope  and  love, — not  money,  but  a 
new  heart. 

In  literature  and  in  works  of  science  there  is  a  revelation 
of  the  best  thoughts  and  the  most  accurate  knowledge  the  greatest 
minds  have  possessed;  but  the  revelation  is  for  those  alone  who 
make  themselves  capable  of  receiving  it:  from  the  rest  it  is 
hidden.  In  literature,  as  in  all  things  spiritual,  quality  is  every- 
thing, quantity  goes  for  nothing.  A  phrase  outweighs  whole 
volumes.  He  who  seeks  to  become  wise  should  have  leisure, 
and  often  be  alone  with  the  noble  dead,  who  for  enlightened 
minds  live  again  as  friends  and  helpers.  From  the  day  Alexan- 
der crossed  the  Hellespont  to  conquer  the  world  until  now, 
superior  intelligence  and  courage  ha\?e  triumphed  over  numbers. 
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Majorities  do  not  rule:  they  are  but  weapons  in  the  hand 
wise  ami  hi|{h-spiritcd  or  a  cunning  and  corrupt  minority. 
who  feel  the  need  of  belonging  to  the  majority  know  nc 
infinite  worth  of  truth  and  love. 

The  imperfectly  educated  mind  is  fond  of  controversy,  aj 
natures  take  delight  in  ijiiarrels.  When  a  thought  comes,  I 
it  with  the  pen,  as  you  hang  a  picture  on  the  wall.  Tho 
taller  than  1?  I  will  plant  a  grain  of  maize,  whose  tas: 
three  months  shall  overtop  my  head;  but  I  am  more  tha 
stalk.  Art  stronger?  A  yearling  bull  is  too.  yet  I  am 
than  it.  Hast  higher  place?  So  has  yonder  eagle  on  his  ji 
crag,  hut  mind  oiitsoars  the  reach  of  wintfs.  Art  wisei 
nobler?  I  bow  to  thee  and  am  thy  servant:  be  thou  my  m 
If  thy  intliience  be  evil,  desire  that  it  perish;  if  it  be  goo< 
wise  and  virtuous  will  wish  it  to  survive.  He  whom  noti 
intoxicates  is  a  vulgar  fellow;  the  love  of  fame  itself  is  a 
firmity;  Godlike  is  he  alone  who  lives  for  truth  and  love, 
multiplicity  and  emptiness  of  books  bring  concise  and  pre] 
writing  into  favor;  as  the  increase  of  knowledge,  renderic 
compassing  of  it  by  one  man,  even  in  a  single  science,  impos 
drives  the  learned  into  specialties.  The  thoughts  which  : 
write  them  seem  warm  aiul  glowing  as  the  heart's  blood, 
cold  and  dead  on  the  printed  page.  They  are  like  guests 
still  remain  when  the  song  and  dance  are  done,  when  the  fli 
have  faded  and  the  lights  are  out. 

An  important  end  of  education  is  to  render  us  conscic 
our  ignorance;  fur  this  consciousness  will  impel  us  to 
knowledge.  A  new  truth  which  offends  our  habitual  thii 
hurts  like  a  blow.  It  is  as  when  we  heedlessly  strike  th* 
against  a  stone,  and  grow  indignant,  not  because  we  were 
less,  but  because  it  was  lying  there.  Culture  alone  can 
come  this  unwillingness  to  accept  unpleasant  truths.  All  t 
that  are  done  are  done  in  time,  and  our  ill  success  is  oftei 
to  the  belief  that  we  can  accomplish  at  once  what  only  tim 
bring  about.  The  best  work  is  done  by  hard  work.  All 
have  the  right  to  know  whatever  is  true,  to  love  whatever  ii 
and  to  do  whatever  is  good;  and  the  aim  and  end  of  edu< 
is  to  help  them  to  all  this.     We  all  live  in   the  midst  of  a 
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disc  which  might  be  ours,  but  which  for  most  of  us  is  hopelessly 
lost.  They  who  make  pastimes  life  occupations,  whatever  their 
titles  and  possessions,  are  but  vulgar  tritlers.  When  an  idea  or 
a  sentiment  takes  hold  of  a  people  and  gains  such  sway  as  to 
impel  them  to  heroic  enterprise,  it  exalts,  ennobles  and  civilizes; 
it  issues  in  deeds  which  mark  historic  epochs,  and  remain  as 
imperishable  evidence  of  the  creative  force  of  enthusiastic  faith 
in  the  worth  of  truth  and  love.  In  individuals  also  the  purify- 
ing and  strengthening  influence  of  persistent  devotion  to  intel- 
lectual and  moral  ideals  manifests  itself  in  new  power  of  thought 
and  fresh  delight  in  life. 

Suggestion  is  an  educational  force  of  the  first  importance; 
for  the  mind  is  quick  to  respond  to  intimations  rightly  made, 
but  grows  listless  and  inattentive  when  truth  is  made  plain. 
The  suggester  excites  curiosity  and  sets  reason  and  imagination 
to  work,  while  the  demonstrator  puts  us  to  sleep.  Prove  as 
little  as  possible,  but  set  the  young  dogs  on  the  scent  of  what 
you  would  have  them  run  down.  Whatever  starts  the  play  of 
the  intellectual  imagination  is  profitable  and  delightful.  The 
pleasure  and  instruction  we  find  in  a  poem  or  a  painting,  a 
building  or  an  oration,  are  due  largely  to  the  power  with  which 
they  compel  the  mind  to  exercise  itself.  He  who  provokes 
multitudes,  who  forces  them  to  recognize  that  their  conceit  is 
but  a  form  of  ignorance,  hypocrisy  or  vulgarity,  is  a  benefactor, 
but  the  adulators  of  the  people  are  confidence  men.  Where 
there  is  right  education  the  future  need  not  be  considered;  for 
each  hour  brings  its  reward  of  fairer  and  richer  life.  The  maxim, 
sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,  applies  also  to  the  good. 
Do  now  the  best  thou  canst  do.  This  is  thy  whole  business, 
and  the  rest  may  be  left  to  God. 
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11. 

IT  is  easy  to  speak  lightly  of  words,  as  though  they  were  mere 
idle  sound;  but  an  opinion  or  a  belief  which  has  once  gotten 
itself  rightly  barricaded  behind  verbal  breastworks,  will  with- 
stand the  onslaughts  of  armies  and  of  centuries.  Writing  about 
books  is,  for  the  most  part,  idle  writing;  for  each  one  must  dis- 
cover for  himself  the  book  or  books  he  needs,  and  it  is  sufficient 
that  he  know  there  are  but  a  few  that  are  good.  Books  are 
saved  from  oblivion  by  quality  of  thought  and  style.  Without 
this  even  the  most  learned  and  profound  are  soon  superseded  or 
forgotten;  for  the  learning  of  one  age  becomes  the  ignorance  of 
another;  and  true  thoughts  badly  expressed  pass  into  the  pos- 
session of  those  who  know  how  to  give  them  proper  embodi- 
ment, just  as  the  story  becomes  his  who  tells  it  best.  The  best 
books  are  praised  by  many,  read  by  some,  and  studied  by  few. 
The  inventor  of  the  telephone  sets  tens  of  thousands  talking  to 
one  another  from  a  distance,  but  their  talk  is  the  same  old  story 
they  have  been  telling  face  to  face  these  many  centuries. 
Never  shall  mortal  make  a  machine  which  will  teach  them  to 
think  nobler  thoughts  or  to  say  diviner  things.  If  the  bodily 
eye  needs  much  training  that  it  may  see  rightly,  distinguish 
accurately  among  the  myriad  forms  and  colors,  how  shall  we 
hope,  without  discipline  and  habitual  effort,  to  acquire  justness 
of  intellectual  view,  ability  to  see  things  as  they  are? 

A  man's  accidents,  such  as  wealth  or  position,  may  give 
him  importance  while  he  is  alive;  but  once  he  is  dead,  only 
what  was  part  of  himself,  as  his  genius  or  his  virtue,  can  make 
him  interesting.  The  craving  for  recognition  should  be  resisted 
as  we  resist  an  appetite  for  strong  drink.  To  look  for  praise  or 
place  is  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  a  hireling.  That  alone  is  good 
for  me  which  gives  me  freedom  and  opportunity  to  lead  my  own 
life,  to  upbuild  the  being  which  is  myself.  Since  human  power 
is  limited,  that  which  is  spent  in  one  direction  lessens  the 
amount  which  might  be  used  in  another.  The  nerve  force  the 
sensualist  consumes  in  indulgence,  the  higher  man  evolves 
into  thought  and  love.  Favor  rather  than  opposition  hinders 
development  of  mind  and  character.  If  self-culture  is  our  aim, 
let  us  be  thankful  for  foes,  and  deem  ourselves  fortunate  when 
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the  world  permits  us  to  pass  unnoticed.  Should  God  lead  me 
to  a  higher  world  and  offer  whatever  I  might  crave,  I  should 
ask  for  the  clearest  intellectual  insight  and  the  purest  love. 

Half  of  all  that  is  printed  is  harmful,  and  of  the  remainder 
more  than  half  is  superfluous.  It  is  a  problem  whether  the 
daily  newspaper  will  not  eventually  submerge  both  intellect  and 
conscience.  They  who  live  for  truth  and  love  should  renounce 
all  hope  of  financial,  political  and  social  success;  for  those 
whose  home  is  in  higher  spheres  are  not  recognized,  and  should 
not  care  to  be  recognized,  by  the  dwellers  in  lower  worlds. 
There  is  a  kind  of  talent  which  needs  encouragement,  but  it  is 
of  the  sort  which  is  hopelessly  inferior.  A  Godlike  power 
thrives  most  when  men  are  heedles  of  its  presence;  and  the  best 
work  has  been  done  by  those  who  received  little  praise  while 
they  were  living,  and  who  cared  little  what  should  be  said  of 
them  when  dead.  Where  the  individual  dwindles,  man 
becomes,  not  more  and  more,  but  less  and  less;  for  man  exists 
only  in  the  individual.  Let  not  thy  study  be  to  provide  for  thy 
present  wants  or  whims,  but  to  do  the  absolute  best  God  has 
made  thee  capable  of  doing.  Talent  is  inborn.  It  unfolds 
itself,  however,  only  under  certain  conditions.  To  provide  these 
conditions  is  the  business  of  the  educator,  and  whatever  else  he 
may  do  is  harmful.  He  who  has  gained  a  higher  point  of  view, 
looks  with  a  kind  of  hopeless  sadness  upon  those  whose  eyes 
are  blinded  by  ignorance  or  passion. 

In  whoever  is  destined  to  achieve  distinction  the  spirit  of 
discontent  lives  like  a  god.  '*To  accustom  mankind,"  says 
Joubert,  **to  pleasures  which  depend  neither  upon  the  bodily 
appetites  nor  upon  money,  by  giving  them  a  taste  for  the  things 
of  the  mind,  seems  to  me  the  one  proper  fruit  which  nature  has 
meant  our  literary  productions  to  have."  Early  ripeness,  long 
life,  and  youthful-minded  old  age  are  the  conditions  required 
for  the  best  development  of  man's  powers.  They  who  see  things 
in  a  new  light  influence  opinion,  but  mere  makers  of  syllogisms 
and  propounders  of  arguments  speak  and  write  to  no  purpose. 
To  have  value,  knowledge  must  be  intelligence  and  not  merely 
erudition.      It  is  for  the  mind,  not  the  mind  for  it. 

The  philosopher,  poet  or  man  of  science  who  says  he  has 
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no  time  to  waste  in  getting  rich,  speaks,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
crowd,  sheer  nonsense,  though  he  simply  expresses  the  generally 
received  truth,  that  what  we  are  is  of  more  importance  that  what 
we  possess. 

As  distance  seems  to  bring  the  stars  close  together,  so  in 
remote  epochs  great  men  and  great  deeds  appear  to  stand  thicker. 
This  is  but  a  form  of  the  illusion  which  perspective  always  creates, 
and  to  which  we  must  also  attribute  the  prevalent  notion  that 
in  ancient  times  heroic  virtue  was  less  rare  than  in  our  own. 
*'In  cheerfulness,"  says  Pliny,  "lies  the  success  of  our  studies," 
We  live  only  as  we  energize.  Energy  is  the  mean  by  which  our 
faculties  are  developed,  and  a  higher  self-activity  is  the  end  at 
which  all  education  should  aim.  Whatever  else  may  succeed 
with  us,  we  all  fail  in  love;  and  in  this  lies  the  essential  sadness 
of  life.  He  who  cannot  perform  noble  deeds  will  not  be  able  to 
write  in  a  nobles  tyle.  He  who  takes  interest  in  a  pugilist  rather 
than  in  a  philosopher  or  a  poet  is  as  though  he  were  a  dog  or 
a  cock.  The  lack  of  money  may  cause  discomfort,  but  the  lack 
of  intelligence  makes  us  poor,  the  lack  of  virtue  makes  us  vulgar. 
Lack  of  money  may  be  supplied,  lack  of  soul  never.  The  money 
we  owe  enslaves  us,  the  money  we  own  corrupts  us.  Whoever 
can  influence  men,  should  strive  to  make  them  more  courageous, 
more  enduring,  more  hopeful,  simpler,  more  joyful. 

**Books,"  says  Emerson,  **are  the  best  of  things,  well  used; 
abused,  among  the  worst.  What  is  the  right  use?  What  is  the 
one  end  which  all  means  go  to  effect?  They  are  for  nothing 
but  to  inspire." 

There  is  no  phrase  more  su^jjjestive  than  this  of  the  Gospel — 
to  "throw  pearls  to  swine."  This  is  what  the  makers  of  litera- 
ture have  been  doing  from  the  beginning;  and  that  which  still 
survives  as  literature  is  what  a  few  heavenly  minds  have  picked 
up  from  beneath  the  hoofs  of  the  herd,  whose  uplifted  snouts 
pleaded  for  swill,  not  for  thought.  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  like 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  hold  that  blessedness  consists  in  knowing  in 
so  living  a  way  that  to  know  is  to  admire,  to  love,  to  be  filled 
with  peace  and  joy.  A  man  of  genius  is  like  a  barbarous  con- 
queror: he  slays  the  victims  he  despoils,  and  so  what  he  steals 
seems  never  to  have  belonged  to  others. 
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**The  philosopher,"  says  St.  Evremonde,  • 'devotes  himself 
not  to  the  most  learned  writings  to  acquire  knowledge,  but  to  the 
most  sensible  to  strengthen  his  understanding.  At  one  time  he 
seeks  the  most  elegant  to  refine  his  taste,  at  another  the  most  amus- 
ing to  refresh  his  spirits. "  Whoever  reads  to  good  purpose  seeks 
to  place  himself  at  the  writer's  point  of  view.  He  reads  for  inspi- 
ration and  knowledge,  not  to  find  fault.  There  are  many  whose 
view  of  education  is  that  it  is  a  process  of  taming,  like  the  domesti- 
cation of  animals.  They  strive  to  subdue  the  child  and  make  him 
pliable  to  another's  will;  and  when  he  has  become  thoroughly 
tame,  they  think  he  is  well  educated.  A  tame  horse,  however, 
if  we  consider  its  own  good,  is  inferior  to  one  that  is  wild;  and 
whoever  or  whatever  is  overcome  and  made  subject  is  weakened 
and  dispirited.  Whatever  we  teach  boys,  girls  should  be  taught 
the  science  and  art  of  education  itself;  for  three-fourths  of  them 
will  become  mothers,  and  education  is  a  mother's  chief  busi- 
ness, in  which,  if  she  fail,  schools  and  other  agencies  are  power- 
less  to  form  true  men  and  women. 

What  gives  pleasure  is  of  little  moment,  what  gives  power 
and  wisdom  is  all-important.  The  degenerate  seek  ease  and 
comfort;  the  strong  love  adventure  and  danger,  hardship  and 
labor.  To  lead  a  moral  and  intellectual  life  is  to  make  one's 
self,  physically  even,  attractive. 

When  the  discerning  perceive  that  an  author  addresses 
himself  to  a  circle,  a  party  or  a  class,  they  care  not  what  he  says; 
knowing  that  if  it  were  worth  writing,  he  would  utter  it  simply 
from  his  inner  being,  and  without  thought  of  impressing  others. 
A  book  chance  throws  in  our  way,  an  acquaintance  made  by 
accident,  changes  the  whole  course  of  life.  We  are  strong  when 
we  follow  our  own  talent,  weak  when  another's  leads  us.  Who- 
ever is  made  free,  frees  himself.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Gospel  phrase:  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free."  Another  may  break  down  prison  walls  and 
strike  off  fetters,  but  this  liberating  truth  each  one  must  teach 
himself,  or  never  know  it  at  all.  Duration  rather  than  intensity 
of  high  and  passionate  feeling  makes  the  man  of  genius.  The 
human  race  is  so  poor  in  men  of  real  intellectual  force  that  when 
it  finds  one  it  receives  him  gladly,  whatever  his  defects  or  per- 
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verseness  may  be.  Whoever  impels  to  high  thinking  gives 
pleasure,  and  of  a  nobler  kind  than  that  which  a  fair  scene  or 
rich  wine  or  delightful  company  can  give.  Why  should  the 
American  who  is  most  alive  be  able  simply  to  make  the  most 
money?  Why  should  he  not  think  the  highest  thought,  feel  the 
deepest  love?  Sensation  lies  at  the  root  of  thought.  We  really 
know  only  what  experience,  suffering  and  labor  have  wrought 
into  our  very  being.  Hence  the  young  have  no  true  or  deep 
knowledge. 

In  educating,  as  in  walking,  we  have  an  end  in  view.  In 
educating  this  end  is  an  idea — the  idea  of  human  perfection;  and 
to  develop  and  make  plain  this  ideal  is  more  important  than 
any  of  the  thousand  (juestions  with  which  our  pedagogical 
theorists  are  occupied;  for  to  say  we  live  by  faith,  hope,  love 
and  imagination  is  but  a  way  of  saying  that  we  life  only  in  the 
lij^ht  of  ideals.  A  student  wrote  this  over  his  door:  **Who  enters 
here  does  me  honor,  who  stays  away  gives  me  pleasure."  '*To 
read  to  good  purpose,"  says  Matthew  Arnold,  «*we  must  read  a 
great  deal,  and  be  content  not  to  use  a  great  deal  of  what  we 
read." 

A  cultivated  mind  entertains  all  ideas  and  all  facts  with 
attention,  just  as  a  polite  and  brave  man  is  gracious  to  all  comers. 
The  painter  studies  the  body  in  nude  models.  Let  the  thinker, 
if  he  would  know  the  value  of  his  thought,  strip  it  of  verbal 
ornament.  The  showy  dress  of  words  but  hides  the  lack  of  truth, 
as  a  fine  phrase  makes  its  content  credible.  **  Not  more  than  one 
in  one  himdred  thousand  of  the  books  written  in  any  language," 
says  Schopenhauer,  '*  forms  a  real  and  permanent  part  of 
literature." 

In  literature  is  preserved  the  essence  of  the  intellectual, 
moral  and  imaginative  life  of  the  best  minds.  A  good  book 
may  easily  be  more  interesting  than  its  author;  for  there  we  find 
pure  and  refined  what  in  him  was  commingled  with  baser  mat- 
ter. 1  cannot  read  all  books,  but  I  can  read  many;  and  the 
writers  of  the  many  I  read  have  read  all  that  is  worth  reading. 
The  journalist  is  an  alarmist.  His  newspaper  sells  in  propor- 
tion to  the  excitement  he  succeeds  in  creating.  W^ars,  disasters, 
panics,  famines,  plagues,   outra;.ces.   scandals,  form  the  element 
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in  which  he  thrives.  His  readers  lose  the  power  to  remember, 
to  think.  They  lose  the  sense  for  simple  truth  and  beauty,  for 
proportion  and  harmony.  Like  the  readers  of  cheap  novels, 
they  become  callous,  and  can  be  roused  to  momentary  attention 
only  by  what  is  startling  or  monstrous.  The  journalist  seeks 
what  will  make  immediate  impression;  a  real  mind  looks  to 
truth  and  to  permanent  results. 

No  one  actually  holds  within  his  memory  one  ten-thou- 
sandth part  of  the  information  contained  in  a  book  such  as  the 
British  Encyclopaedia;  and  he  who  knows  most  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia is  probably  a  man  in  whom  there  is  little  spontaneity, 
little  of  that  mental  quality  which  gives  one's  thought  personal, 
that  is  real,  charm  and  worth.  **  Truth  that  has  been  merely 
learned,"  says  Schopenhauer,  ''is  like  an  artificial  limb,  a  false 
tooth,  a  waxen  nose:  it  adheres  to  us  only  because  it  has  been 
put  on." 

The  right  to  punish  implies  the  duty  to  teach  and  educate. 
Once  we  have  gained  insight  into  life's  meaning,  we  see  how 
nearly  all  men,  like  hounds  astray,  are  following  scents  which 
lead  nowhere.  He  who  writes  with  care  day  by  day  will  learn  at 
least  how  to  say  things.  For  the  education  of  men,  which  is 
the  highest  human  work,  one  heroic,  loving  and  illumined  soul 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  money-endowments.  How  poor  are 
they  who  have  only  money  to  give!  May  it  not  be  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  small  value  of  what  they  can  bestow  that  hardens 
the  hearts  of  the  rich?  They  who  give  money  give  like  those 
who  give  food;  they  who  give  truth  and  love  give  like  God. 

As  the  miser  lives  ever,  in  thought,  with  his  gold,  the  lover 
with  his  beloved,  so  the  student  lives  always  with  the  things  of 
the  mind,  with  what  is  true  and  fair  and  good.  High  purpose 
and  the  will  to  labor  mark  those  who  are  predestined  to  distinc- 
tion. To  have  knowledge  but  no  skill,  no  ability  to  do  any 
useful  thing,  avails  nothing.  Herein  lies  the  defect  of  our  edu- 
cation: we  are  taught  everything  except  how  to  work  wisely, 
bravely,  and  perse veringly;  how  to  strive  not  for  money  and 
place,  but  for  wisdom  and  virtue.  Learning  without  faculty 
leaves  us  impotent,  and  may  easily  render  us  ridiculous.  In 
each  soul  there  is  a  world  in  embryo,  and  the  teacher's  business 
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is  to  help  it  to  be  born.  To  interest  the  young  in  themselves, 
in  the  world  that  is  in  and  around  them,  that  they  may  realize 
that  its  implications  are  divine,  is  a  chief  part  of  education. 
The  best  help  is  that  which  makes  us  reverent,  self-active  and 
independent.  Work  reveals  character.  We  know  what  a  man 
is  when  we  know,  not  what  his  opinions  and  beliefs  are,  but 
what  he  does  or  has  done.  Our  highest  aspirations  reveal  our 
deepest  needs.  Better  be  one  whom  men  hate  than  one  whose 
ideal  is  good  digestion,  good  clothes,  and  general  comfort- 
ableness. 

The  true  educator  strives  to  draw  forth  and  strengthen  the 
sense  for  truth  and  justice,  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  the  purer 
and  nobler  pleasures  of  life.  His  aim  is  to  make  men  good  and 
reasonable,  not  to  make  them  smart  and  eager  for  possession  or 
indulgence.  The  discipline  of  sorrow,  of  sorrow  of  a  great  and 
worthy  kind,  has  a  high  educational  value.  More  than  any- 
thing else  it  purifies  the  sources  of  life  and  forms  character. 
Every  choice  spirit  seeks  some  fortress,  some  soul-sanctuar}', 
where  he  may  live  for  truth  and  God,  far  from  the  crowd  who 
neither  know  nor  love.  You  are  not  I,  your  good  is  not  mine. 
Go  forward,  then,  and  prosper;  your  gain  can  never  be  my  loss. 
We  thoroughly  understand  only  what  we  have  outgrown. 
Intellectual  progress  is  an  approach  to  truer  estimates  of  values. 
A  man  is  what  he  is  and  who  he  is,  not  by  virtue  of  wealth  or 
office,  but  by  the  quality  of  his  thought  and  life.  **  Thinking 
and  doing,  doing  and  thinking,'*  says  Goethe,  '*is  the  sum  of  all 
wisdom;,  so  recognized  and  practised  from  the  beginning,  but 
not  understood  by  everyone." 
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It  is  fair  to  presume  that  every  profession,  properly  so 
called,  will  ultimately  have  its  own  university  school  of 
professional  training.  Education  as  a  profession  occupies, 
however,  a  peculiar  position.  The  university  itself,  in- 
cluding its  professional  schools,  is  an  institution  of  educa- 
tion. When  therefore  the  subject  of  education  is  pursued 
as  a  university  study,  we  have  the  university  looking  at 
itself  as  it  were,  becoming  fully  conscious  of  its  own  pro- 
cesses as  well  as  of  the  processes  of  other  institutions  in 
which  its  students  may  be  preparing  to  teach.  This  fact, 
I  think,  explains  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  current  difficulty 
in  the  adjustment  of  university  departments  of  education 
to  the  other  university  activities.  Uncertainties  and  mis- 
understandings are  unavoidable  in  the  process  of  making 
such  adjustment.  Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think, 
as  to  the  ultimate  outcome.  In  this  paper  I  shall  under- 
take to  discuss  only  two  asi>ects  of  the  matter,  and  in  this 
discussion  shall  attempt  to  show  the  importance  of  a  uni- 
versity study  of  education  as  a  whole,  from  the  lowest 
grade  to  the  highest,  including  the  study  of  the  university 
itself  as  of  the  highest  member  of  a  complete  system  of 
schools. 

The  first  aspect  of  the  subject  to  which  I  would  call 
your  attention  is  the  study  of  methodology. 

University  activity  falls  into  two  main  lines,  instruction 
and  research.  These  two  are  intimately  related  to  each 
other.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  university  instructor 
must  engage  in  individual  research  if  his  teaching  is  to 
have  the  freshness  and  vitality  which  university  standards 
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require.  It  may  not  be  so  generally  agreed  that  the 
giving  of  instruction  is  of  advantage  to  one  engaged  in 
research;  yet  the  best  university  men  approach  to  unanim- 
ity in  the  view  that  these  two  lines  should  be  associated  in 
university  administration.  Let  us  see  wherein  the  connee- 
tion  between  the  two  consists.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  investigator  it  may  be  said  that  discoveries  are  of  no 
general  significance  until  they  have  been  announced  to  the 
world.  Publication  then  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 
discovery,  if  the  discovery  is  not  to  be  hoarded  up  as  a 
miserly  possession  of  the  discoverer;  and  oral  instraetion 
may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  publication. 
By  the  presentation  of  his  acquired  knowledge  to  regular 
students,  the  professor  has  abundant  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting and  improving  his  form  of  presentation,  whether 
before  or  after  the  matter  has  been  put  into  print.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  instructor,  the  connection  is  still 
more  intimate.  Passing  over  other  considerations  which 
might  be  mentioned,  we  may  dwell  upon  this  fact:  That 
instruction  instead  of  having  for  its  object  the  putting  of 
the  student  in  possession  of  certain  knowledge,  has  to  do 
with  putting  him  in  possession  of  methods  by  which  he  may 
acquire  knowledge  for  himself.  Independent  research  is 
related  then  to  instruction  as  a  sort  of  terminus  ad  quern. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  instruction  varies  greatly  in 
the  command  of  method  which  it  imparts  to  the  student. 
It  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  fault  if  university  instruction 
adds  greatly  to  the  student's  stock  of  learning  without 
carrying  him  forward  at  the  same  time  to  the  mastery 
of  higher  methods  of  study.  Almost  any  subject  which 
presents  a  practically  unlimited  store  of  information  is 
liable  to  this  danger.  It  appears  in  the  study  of  literature, 
of  history,  of  modem  languages,  and  of  other  subjects 
as  well.  Under  a  free  elective  system,  students  are  found 
to  choose  many  courses  of  a  nearly  uniform  grade  of  ad- 
vancement. They  pile  up  erudition  without  a  correspond- 
ing advancement  in  method.  I  suppose  the  significance  of 
a  group  elective  system  is  found  in  the  fact  that  under  that 
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system  a  student  may  be  carried  far  toward  the  goal  of  inde- 
pendent research,  rather  than  in  the  mere  fact  that  it  gives 
acquaintance  with  a  wide  range  of  coherent  knowledge. 
Both  of  these  things  are  important.  In  the  union  of  these 
two  advantages,  the  group  elective  system  is  exceedingly 
valuable.  It  fails  of  attainment  to  its  highest  usefulness 
if  the  group  is  made  up  of  courses  approximately  on  a 
level  as  regards  the  methods  of  study  which  they  involve. 

We  see,  then,  that  university  instruction  tends  to 
admit  the  student  not  only  to  a  kind  of  participation  in  the 
professor's  knowledge,  but  also  to  a  kind  of  participation 
in  the  professor's  method;  and  so  enables  the  student  to 
advance  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  distance  toward  the  mastery 
of  methods  by  which  he  may  attain  to  new  knowledge — 
knowledge  new  not  only  to  himself,  but  eventually  knowl- 
edge new  to  the  world.  The  method  of  instruction  of 
mature  students,  accordingly,  while  it  may  not  be  carried 
on  with  any  expectation  of  their  becoming  masters  of 
research,  must  look  forward  to  the  methods  of  research  as 
the  norm  to  which  it  should  approximate.  This  does  not 
imply  that  the  semblance  of  independent  research  is  to  be 
forced  upon  students  at  an  early  stage  in  their  progress. 
It  does  not,  in  fact,  prejudge  at  all  the  question  as  to  where 
any  sort  of  independent  research  is  to  begin.  But  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  the  method  of  instruction  in  all  college 
classes  must  be  judged  according  to  its  place  in  a  pro- 
gressive system  of  instruction,  the  highest  term  of  which  is 
represented  by  the  free  investigation  of  the  real  scholar. 

As  we  go  down  through  the  grades  of  instruction  below 
the  college,  we  find,  necessarily,  a  continuity  of  method 
throughout.  To  suppose  otherwise  would  be  to  assume  a 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  forms  of  consciousness. 
Many  changes  there  must  be  on  the  way  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  college.  The  instruction  in  the  primary 
grades  is  much  more  remote  from  the  research  of  the  scholar 
than  is  that  of  the  high  school.  Yet  the  instruction  in 
the  primary  school,  as  in  all  other  grades  of  school,  must 
find  itB  place  and  due  relationship  among  the  several  parts 
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of  a  complete  system.  Even  the  method  of  the  lowest 
grades  cannot  be  adequately  judged  without  reference  to 
the  ultimate  goal  of  the  highest  instruction. 

In  the  system  of  instruction,  as  in  every  true  system, 
there  is  unity  in  variety.  We  may  at  one  time  lay  stress 
upon  the  essential  oneness  of  method  in  all  grades  of  school: 
at  another  time  we  may  emphasize  the  differences  between 
the  several  grades.  But  we  do  not  attain  to  a  complete 
theory  of  instruction  unless  we  take  full  account  of  both 
the  continuity  and  the  variation.  We  cannot  fully  under- 
stand any  part  save  in  its  relation  to  the  other  parts  and  to 
the  whole. 

In  a  comprehensive  survey  of  teaching  methods,  we 
find  the  one  universal  trend  of  instruction  modified  in  two 
principal  ways:  first,  the  particular  method  followed  at  any 
stage  of  instruction  is  conditioned  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
subject  in  hand  and  of  related  subjects  which  the  pupil  is 
found  to  possess;  secondly,  it  is  conditioned  by  physiologic- 
al peculiarities  of  the  age  to  which  the  pupil  has  attained 
and  by  the  tendencies  in  mind  and  disposition  which  are 
bound  up  with  those  peculiarities.  We  may  say  in  a  word, 
that  the  universal  method  of  instruction  must  at  any  given 
stage  be  adapted  to  the  degree  of  maturity  which  the  pu- 
pils have  attained;  but  that  maturity  may  be  regarded 
with  reference  to  mental  conditions  which  are  peculiarly 
dependent  on  bodily  developement,  or  it  may  take  account 
simply  of  acquisitions  in  knowledge  and  the  intellectual 
advancement  which  is  indicated  by  those  acquisitions. 
Both  of  these  elements  of  variation  must  be  considered 
in  solving  the  problem  of  method  in  any  given  grade: 
and  then  there  must  also  be  taken  into  account  the  im- 
mense range  of  differences  between  individual  pupils  and 
the  very  important  differences  between  the  several  subjects 
of  instruction.  If  we  add  to  this  the  variations  which  the 
individual  teacher's  peculiarities  bring  into  the  case,  it  will 
appear  that  the  differences  which  a  study  of  method  must 
touch  upon  are  suf&ciently  numerous  and  bewildering.  It 
would  be  pedantically  trivial  to  undertake  the  mapping  out 
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of  these  things  down  to  minatiee.  It  would  be  equally  nn- 
scientific  to  adopt  a  general  form  of  instruction  and  take 
no  account  of  obvious  variations.  A  university  view  of 
the  theory  of  education  seems  to  demand  a  clear  recogni- 
tion of  unifying  principles,  coupled  with  a  suf&ciently  com- 
plete account  of  the  elements  of  difference  to  serve  the 
broad  purpK>ses  of  professional  training. 

One  or  two  special  considerations  may  be  added.  The 
ever  present  danger  in  the  practice  of  teaching  is  that  of 
continuing  to  give  instruction  by  any  given  method  when 
the  pupil  is  ready  to  advance  to  a  higher  stage.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  chief  danger  in  our  grammar  schools.  The 
shortening  and  enriching  of  the  grammar  school  course,  of 
which  we  have  heard  much  of  late,  means  this  for  one 
thing:  that  pupils  shall  not  continue  to  be  occupied  with  new 
information  merely,  when  they  are  ready  for  an  advance  in 
method.  This  is  a  danger  which  the  grammar  school 
shares  with  the  last  years  of  the  college  course.  Abrupt 
changes  of  method  are  obviously  harmful.  So  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  most  effective  instruction  that  the  teacher  should 
be  familiar  with  the  methods  of  grades  lower  and  higher 
than  his  own.  Even  for  the  college  instructor  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  methods  in  actual  use  should  be  seen  in  the 
light  of  a  general  theory  of  instruction. 

The  professional  training  of  teachers  in  a  university 
should  present  this  comprehensive  view.  The  ideal  of  instruc- 
tion in  methodology  in  such  university  training  may  be  put 
about  as  follows:  It  should  include  logic,  both  deductive 
and  inductive;  empirical  i)sychology;  a  general  survey  of 
instruction  in  the  several  grades  of  school;  and  finally  a 
course  in  the  methodology  of  some  one  of  the  ordinary 
school  studies.  The  department  with  which  I  am  directly 
connected  has  to  do  especially  with  the  third  of  these 
enumerated  elements;  but  I  wish  at  this  point  to  call 
especial  attention  to  the  one  last  named. 

The  university-trained  teacher  needs  to  know  the  essen- 
tial method  of  some  one  subject  in  its  higher  ranges.  Such 
knowledge  will  help  him  to  secure  a  true  perspective  in  the 
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stndy  of  earlier  methods  in  the  same  subject.  It  will  also 
serve  to  ronnd  ont  his  understanding  of  method  as  a  whole, 
which  would  be  somewhat  abstract  and  incomplete  otherwise. 
I  can  best  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  referring  to  courses  in 
two  of  the  departments  at  the  University  of  California. 
The  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics  gives  a  course 
in  the  Logic  of  Mathematics,  which  is  an  introduction  to  the 
several  types  of  method  employed  in  algebra  and  geometxy. 
The  course  is  intended  for  seniors  and  graduate  students 
and  rests  upon  a  large  prerequisite  in  the  same  department. 
The  methods  of  instruction  in  mathematics,  particularly  in 
high  schools,  are  discussed  in  connection  with  this  large 
view  of  the  method  of  mathematical  demonstration.  In 
the  department  of  English,  the  Associate  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Philology  conducts  a  seminar  in  method.  This  course 
concerns  itself  primarily  with  the  methods  of  advanced 
study  in  English.  In  connection  with  this  higher  view, 
the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  lower  schools,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  high  schools,  are  examined.  In  such  courses, 
the  attempt  is  made,  not  to  transform  the  methods  in  the 
schools  after  the  pattern  of  more  advanced  methods;  but 
rather  to  see  those  lower  methods  in  the  light  of  the  essen- 
tial methodology  of  the  subject,  taking  account  of  the  neces- 
sary differences  in  instruction  from  grade  to  grade.  Such 
studies  as  these  cannot  fail  to  enlarge  and  clarify  the  views 
of  prospective  teachers,  and  contribute  to  a  scholarly  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  problem  of  method  in  the  schools. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  study  of  education  in  a  uni- 
versity to  which  I  would  ask  your  attention,  is  the  study 
of  educational  organization  and  the  administration  of  public 
systems  of  schools.  It  is  too  commonly  supposed  that  a 
university  department  of  education  has  to  do  simply  with 
methods  of  teaching.  But  this  should  not  be  the  case. 
The  teachers  who  go  out  from  a  university  are  not  merely 
to  be  skilled  instructors  in  an  established  order  of  schools. 
They  will  be  looked  to  as  time  goes  on  for  wise  counsel  as 
to  improvements  in  the  established  order.  Some  will  hold 
positions  of  influence  as  principals  and  superintendents. 
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Those  who  remain  in  the  ranks  as  teachers  will  be  expected 
not  only  to  work  under  prescribed  courses  of  study,  but 
also  to  aid  in  the  remodeling  of  courses.  They  will  have 
to  do  in  many  ways,  other  than  simply  griving  instruction, 
with  the  relation  iA  the  school  to  the  higher  interests  of 
the  community  and  of  the  state.  Reforms  of  all  sorts  will 
be  continually  coming  to  the  front,  which  will  call  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  teaching  body.  It  is  important  that 
university-trained  teachers  should  have  some  deeper  insight 
into  the  real  nature  of  an  educational  system,  ^fiiich  will 
enable  them  to  further  good  movements  and  work  against 
bad  movements.  So  it  is  important  that  in  the  university 
they  shall  learn  to  take  a  university  view  of  the  institutions 
of  public  education.  And  a  university  view,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  one  that  takes  account  of  all  the  parts,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  seeing  them  in  their  proper 
independence  of  function  and  also  in  their  due  relation  one 
to  another  and  to  the  whole. 

Here  again  the  university  itself  must  be  one  chief  ob- 
ject of  study.  The  system  of  schools  cannot  be  justly  in- 
terpreted without  large  reference  to  its  highest  member. 
I  would  venture  to  add  that  that  highest  member  cannot 
be  fully  understood,  without  reference  to  the  lower  mem- 
bers, and  to  the  totality  of  which  all  are  parts.  With  all 
its  internal  differences,  education  is  after  all,  in  all  of  its 
grades,  one  fairly  compact  interest  of  society.  If  any 
school,  even  the  highest,  sets  itself  off  in  any  sort  of  artifi- 
cial isolation  from  the  rest,  it  thereby  narrows  its  range  of 
vital  relationships,  and  to  that  extent  distorts  and  weakens 
its  influence  upon  our  civilization.  That  was  a  luminous 
conception  of  the  university  which  appeared  in  France  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century;  a  conception 
which  embraced  all  educational  interests  of  the  state  in  one 
comprehensive  view,  and  applied  to  the  whole  the  name 
university.  This  new  use  of  an  old  and  familiar  term  is 
open  to  objection,  to  be  sure;  but  the  idea  to  which  it  gave 
a  name  was  fruitful  and  magnificent. 

Many  infiuenees  are  at  work  making  and  remaking  our 
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civilization.  Some  of  these  are  subtle  and  intang^ible; 
some  are  personal,  embodied  in  single  preeminent  individ- 
uals; but  others  have  taken  institutional  forms,  and  in  this 
guise  fill  a  large  place  in  the  movement  of  human  society. 
One  of  the  most  closely  knit  groups  of  institutions  is  that 
which  embodies  the  direct  efiforts  of  society  to  maintain  and 
perfect  its  civilization  through  instruction  and  nearly  related 
processes.  To  study  the  diversities  of  function  within 
this  group,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  unity  of  prin- 
ciple and  purpose  running  through  all  the  members,  would 
seem  to  be  the  surest  preparation  for  a  right  understanding 
of  the  part  which  education  in  any  of  its  grades  has  to 
perform  in  modem  life. 

The  interplay  of  institutions  one  upon  another  in  the 
course  of  history  is  a  most  fascinating  subject  of  inquiry. 
The  schools  have  entered  into  now  one  relationship,  now 
another,  with  other  institutions,  and  these  relationships  are 
still  progressively  changing.  In  order  to  understand  them, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  schools  as  well  as  their  institu- 
tional environment;  and  to  know  the  schools,  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  to  know  them  in  their  organic  connection  one  with 
another. 

Using  the  term  university  now  in  its  more  common  sig- 
nification, as  denoting  the  highest  type  of  school,  we  can 
see  how  the  relation  of  the  university  to  our  civilization  is 
conditioned  at  all  points  by  its  relation  to  lower  schools. 
Its  students  are  prepared  in  the  lower  schools  for  admission 
to  university  courses.  What  the  university  can  and  shall 
do  for  them  depends  on  what  the  lower  schools  have  already 
done.  This  is  the  most  obvious,  but  not  the  most  import- 
ant connection.  The  university  graduate  goes  out  to  his 
life-work  in  a  society  made  up  largely  of  men  and  women 
whose  formal  education  has  been  received  in  the  lower 
schools.  The  message  which  they  carry  from  the  university 
is  a  message  addressed  to  that  constituency;  and  whether 
they  make  the  message  effective  or  not  depends  not  simply 
on  its  intrinsic  worth  and  their  understanding  of  it,  but 
also  on  its  being  a  real  message /or  that  constituency.     The 
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scientific  results  of  nniversity  researches  are  put  forth  in  a 
commonwealth,  the  g^ovemment  of  which  is  largely  in- 
fluenced if  not  determined  by  those  who  have  been  educa- 
ted in  the  lower  schools.  Whether  these  results  shall  be 
welcomed  and  utilized  for  the  common  good  depends  partly 
upon  the  laws  of  the  state  and  partly  upon  public  opinion; 
and  the  kind  of  education  given  in  the  lower  schools  influ- 
ences in  a  thousand  ways  both  the  laws  and  the  public 
opinion  which  lies  back  of  them.  It  follows  that  the  part 
of  university  instruction  in  our  modem  life  is  not  to  be  de- 
termined by  studying  the  character  of  the  university  as  of 
an  institution  by  itself,  but  rather  by  viewing  the  universi- 
ty as  a  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  institution,  embrac- 
ing the  whole  formal  provision  for  public  instruction. 

And  so  of  the  high  school,  the  elementary  school,  the 
kindergarten,  the  normal  school,  the  school  of  technology, 
the  school  of  commerce — to  be  really  understood  each  must 
be  studied  in  relation  to  other  institutions;  and  it  must  be 
seen  that  any  particular  school  enters  into  this  relation  not 
as  an  institution  complete  in  itself,  but  as  a  member  of  a 
greater  institution — the  educational  system  of  the  state. 
The  students  of  education  in  a  university  are  for  the 
most  part  preparing  to  become  teachers  in  secondary 
schools.  A  well-rounded  institutional  study  of  the  second- 
ary school  is  accordingly  a  highly  important  part  of  their 
professional  training. 

Such  are  two  of  the  elements  which  seem  to  me  to  de- 
mand a  place  in  the  advanced  professional  training  of 
teachers  at  a  university.  It  may  be  added  that  these  are 
suitable  studies  for  the  university  aside  from  any  question 
of  training  for  a  profession.  As  the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man,  a  proper  study  of  universities  is  the  univer- 
sity— in  either  the  narrower  or  the  broader  significance 
of  the  term.  And  to  study  the  university  in  university 
fashion,  is  to  study  it  not  in  its  isolation  only  but  also  in 
its  integral  relations.  The  university  view  of  education,  to 
be  a  true  university  view,  must  be  a  view  of  education  in 
its  wholeness. 
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A  LECTURE  OX  EDUCATION. 


Men  of  Palo  Alto  and  Fellow- Students: 

I  address  3'ou  as  fellow-students,  because  whoever  has  once 
become  a  student  remains  one  for  the  rest  of  his  life  if  he  be  a  true 
man.  Don't  imagine,  after  finishing  your  so-called  course  of  study, 
and  passing  a  brilliant  examination,  that  j'ou  have  grasped  universal 
knowledge.  What  you  have  then  acquired  is  onl}'  the  faculty  how 
to  handle  your  mental  tools,  as  it  were.  Your  real  study  com- 
mences after  entering  your  respective  professional  careers. 

The  President  of  your  University  has  honored  me  with  a  request 
to  appear  before  you  and  deliver  a  discourse,  w^hich,  he  believes, 
may  be  interesting  and  instnictive,  coming  from  one  who  success- 
fully practiced  his  profession  as  a  Mining  Engineer  for  over  thirty 
years,  and  who  has  now  retired  from  active  service.  As  a  lecturer 
I  am  somewhat  bashful,  —  but  not  at  all  modest,  or  else  I  would  not 
be  here  —  because  I  have  had  almost  no  practice  as  such,  especially 
not  in  delivering  speeches  —  unless  they  were  after-dinner  speeches 
— without  the  aid  of  a  manuscript. 

Now,  the  paper  I  shall  read  will  not  be  a  learned  philosophical 
dissertation  on  education,  but  a  practical  and  rambling  discourse,  con- 
fining itself  entirely  to  personal  views  and  obser\'ations.  And  if  I 
bring  before  you  somewhat  frequently  my  own  self,  don't  accuse  me 
of  vanity.  It  is  just  such  personal  experience  of  an  old  engineer 
that  is  most  instructive  to  beginners  preparing  tliemselves  for  the 
struggle  of  existence. 

We  are  fortunate  to  live  in  an  age  in  which  the  guiding  mode  of 
thought,  feeling  and  action  is  Rationalism.  Although  the  masses 
are  not  yet  entirely  free  from  gross  superstition,  the  belief  in  magic 
and  witchcraft  is  with  civilized  nations  a  thing  ot  the  past,  and  the 
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tion  in  the  Gymnasium  depends  on  efficiency  in  Latin  and  Greek,  no 
matter  how  high  your  standing  may  be  in  all  other  branches. 

When  a  student  enters  a  German  university,  he  is  entirely  free  to 
shape  his  course  of  study  as  he  sees  fit.  Only  those  who  want  to 
pass  government  examinations  are  obliged  to  attend  certain  pre- 
scribed lectures  in  their  respective  professions,  and  they  have  to 
remain  at  the  university  a  fixed  time,  which  does  not  exceed  four 
years  ;  but  they  are  at  liberty  in  selecting  their  professors,  and  they 
can  wander  from  one  university  to  another.  Government  examina- 
tions are  not  held  at  the  universities,  and  comparatively  few  students 
take  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  law,  or  divinity,  which 
titles  confer  no  rights — only  some  social  distinction,  especially  with 
the  fair  sex.  It  is  customary  for  medical  students  to  take  the 
degree  of  medical  doctor,  l:)ut  before  they  can  practice  their  profes- 
sion they  must  pass  the  government  examination.  The  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  is  always  taken  by  those  who  want  to  follow 
an  academical  career,  or  who  wish  to  become  teachers  at  a  Gymnas- 
ium or  Realschule. 

There  are  no  recitations  at  a  German  university,  and  the  profes- 
sor is  indifferent  whether  you  attend  his  lectures  ;  all  he  cares  for  is 
that  you  have  paid  your  **  Collegiengeld,"  or  lecture-fee.  The  pro- 
fessor and  the  student  come  in  personal  contact  only  in  the  numer- 
ous chemical,  physical,  mineralogical,  and  biological  laboratories, 
and  in  the  dissecting-room,  and  there  many  of  the  advanced  students 
are  engaged  in  original  research  under  the  guiding  hand  of  the  pro- 
fessor and  his  assistant. 

A  professor  at  a  German  university  cannot  obtain,  and  he  cannot 
retain,  his  position  unless  he  is  an  original  thinker,  and  contributes 
to  the  advancement  of  science.  I  once  took  a  German  chemist  to 
the  chemical  laboratory  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  colleges  in 
your  country.  The  professor  of  chemistry  was  absent,  and  my 
friend  asked  the  assistant:  "On  what  is  Professor  X.  working  now?" 
*'  Well,"  replied  the  assistant,  "  he  is  not  investigating  anything  ;  he 
has  .so  much  work  to  do  for  conunercial  purposes  that  he  has  no  time 
left  for  original  research." 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  would  be  impossible  at  a  German  univer- 
sity, but  is,  I  regret  to  say,  not  altogether  the  exception  in  American 
colleges.  The  reason  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  find ;  it  lies  in  the 
money-grasping  atmosphere,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  American  pro- 
fessor is  underpaid  compared  with  his  German  colleague.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  American  professor  who  does  not  devote  his  time 
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to  the  advancement  of  science  will  soon  become  a  relic  of  the  past. 

The  position  of  an  able  professor  at  a  German  university  is  one 
for  life,  with  a  pension  for  his  wife  attached.  It  is  not  dependent  on 
the  whims  of  college-trustees,  or  university-regents.  Without  fear 
he  can  express  his  views  on  political,  religious,  and  social  institu- 
tions. His  ability,  and  not  his  piety,  determines  his  position,  and 
his  ambition  is  to  receive  a  call  from  another  university.  The 
Government  pays  him  a  salary,  but  his  lecture- fees  from  students 
often  exceed  this  fixed  income. 

In  your  country,  institutions  for  higher  education  have  been 
built  up  on  a  different  basis,  and  more  according  to  English  than  to 
German  models.  Your  colleges  and  so-called  universities  are  a  vari- 
able mixture  of  the  German  preparatory  schools  and  universities. 
The  Johns  Hopkins  I-niversity,  at  Baltimore,  approaches  closer  to  a 
German  university  than  any  other  American  college. 

It  is  only  within  recent  times  that  natural  science  has  found 
recognition  and  taken  a  solid  footing  in  American  colleges.  Many 
colleges  have  established  engineering  courses,  and  Columbia  College 
made,  a  few  years  ago,  a  timely  move  by  adding  an  excellent  school 
for  electrical  engineering. 

While  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  German  system  for  pro- 
fessional education  is  very  perfect  in  its  way,  it  does  not  follow  that 
its  adoption  in  this  country  would  be  beneficial  and  useful.  The 
conditions  are  widely  different.  I  point  out  a  few  pregnant  facts. 
There  is  the  great  difference  in  the  civil- service  of  the  two  govern- 
ments. 

Those  who  wish  to  become  servants  of  the  German  Empire  (and 
all  government  positions  are  permanent  and  not  dependent  upon 
elections)  have  to  go  through  a  severe  course  of  study,  and  they 
must  pass  searching  examinations.  Your  government,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  I  have  saitl  elsewhere,  picks  up  its  officers  from  the  street, 
and  kicks  them  out  again  into  the  street  after  four  years  of  unfaith- 
ful service.  I  don't  mean  this  literally,  but  in  spite  of  the  Civil- 
Service  Act  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  truth-  in  this  sarcasm, 
especially  since  all  ap]K)intments  for  high  positions  are  controlled  by 
the  political  ])arty  in  power.  Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the 
great  facility  with  which  men  change  their  professions  in  this  country 
after  finding  that  they  have  made  a  mistake  in  their  original  calling. 
My  former  partner,  educated  as  a  mining  engineer  at  Freiberg,  Ger- 
many, became  the  Judge  of  a  District  Court  in  Nevada  after  reading 
law  for  a  few  months,  and  having  ])een  formally  admitted  to  the  bar. 
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He  is  now  a  partner  in  one  of  San  Francisco's  most  prominent  law- 
firms.  Of  other  mining  engineers  w^ho  were  my  personal  friends, 
one  has  settled  down  in  New  York  City  manufacturing  and  selling 
sashes  and  blinds ;  and  another  one  is  raising  game-cocks  in  Vir- 
ginia. I  have  seen  an  Episcopalian  minister  of  the  gospel  take  up 
the  business  of  life-insurance  agent,  and  another  minister  to  become 
a  mining-operator.  Well,  the  former  at  least  remained  in  the  soul 
business,  and  the  latter  labored  hard  to  reach  a  hot  place  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth.  That  drunkards  and  gamblers  turn  preach- 
ers, and  convert  sinners  at  religious  revivals,  is,  as  you  know, 
nothing  uncommon.  These  revivalists  have  generally  an  eye  to 
business,  take  up  collections,  and  finally  retire  with  a  comfortable 
fortune. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs,  it  seems  to  me,  is  healthy  and  emi- 
nent!)' just.  Why  should  a  man  follow^  a  profession  that  has 
become  distasteful  to  liini,  and  for  which  he  finds  himself  ill 
fitted  ?  We  are  not  so  fortunately  situated  in  the  old  world. 
Divorces  and  changes  in  profession  are  not  so  easily  obtained. 
These  evolutions  are  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  disgraceful.  My 
own  father  was  forced  by  his  father  to  become  a  Lutheran  minister, 
and  even  after  he  had  been  ordained,  he  desired  to  return  to  the 
university  for  the  study  of  medicine,  but  found  it  impracticable.  He 
left,  however,  to  his  own  son  perfect  freedom  in  the  selection  of  his 
course  of  study  and  profession. 

Finally,  I  hardly  need  to  say  that  in  this  country  time  is  money, 
and  that  in  the  fierce  struggle  to  accumulate  fortunes,  young  men 
desire  to  enter  the  battle  of  life  as  early  as  possible,  rather  foregoing 
that  thorough  education  which  is  an  essential  requirement  for  start- 
ing professional  life  in  the  old  world.  Comparatively  few,  as  yet, 
of  your  country-men  enter  colleges  and  universities  with  a  view  of 
*  devoting  themselves  to  science  for  the  sake  of  science. 

The  fathers  of  this  Glorious  Republic,  who  framed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  said  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal. 
Whether  they  meant  this  in  a  general  sense,  or  only  in  a  political 
one,  is  not  known.  But  even  in  the  latter  sense  it  is  not  practically 
true,  while  in  the  former  it  is  absolutel}'  erroneous.  Presbyterians 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination  ;  and  the  Lutherans  embrace 
the  doctrine  of  "Erbslinde"  or  hereditar>-  sin.  Our  modem  laws 
of  heredity,  and  recent  investigations  on  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  brain,  were  anticipated  by  these  doctrines.  Truly,  we 
are  bom  in  sin  which  no  amount  of  prayer  can  wash  away.      The 
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traits  of  our  wicked  ancestors  crop  out  most  unexjjectedly,  and  we 
are  made  to  suffer  for  it.  liven  before  man  is  bom,  his  destiny  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  fixed.  The  foundation  for  the  arrangement  of  his 
brain-cells  has  already  thru  been  laid.  Can  you  make  by  food  and 
training  a  genius  out  of  a  man  who  is  born  a  dunce?  Can  you 
repress  genius  when  it  is  inborn  ?  Can  you  make  a  hero  out  of  a 
born  coward  ?  Can  you  turn  out  to  order  in  your  academies  great 
poets,  composers  or  artists  ?  Vea,  even  the  money-grasping  million- 
aire is  born  and  not  made.  Place  him  in  early  youth  on  an  island 
inhabited  by  savages,  and  he  will  soon  possess  himself  of  their  prin- 
cipal wealth.  In  expressing  these  incontrovertible  truths,  I  do  not 
mean  to  under-estimate  the  advantages  of  thorough  education.  On 
the  contrary,  even  the  man  of  meager  natural  faculties  may  thereby 
become  a  useful  and  efficient  member  of  society,  while  the  born 
genius  can  only  reach  the  summit  of  his  goal  by  incessant  study  and 
labor.  The  life- history  of  all  great  men,  be  they  poets,  artists, 
philosophers,  scientists,  or  statesmen,  furnishes  ample  proof  for  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  Many  a  genius  has  been  lost  to  the  world 
for  the  lack  of  proper  education. 

vSince  many  of  my  hearers  belong  to  the  fair  .sex,  must  I  say 
something  of  co-education  ?  The  generous  founder  of  this  univer- 
sity showed  that  he  was  a  wise  and  humane  man  when  he  opened 
the  gates  of  universal  knowledge  fur  the  better  half  of  the  human 
race.  My  fair  fellow  students,  let  me  tell  you  that  to  a  man  of 
brains  even  the  most  beautiful  woman  becomes  a  bore  if  she  be 
stupid  and  without  education.  Alas  !  how  .soon  are  the  roses  of 
beauty  kissed  away  I  Only  the  wife  who  takes  an  active  and  intelli- 
gent interest  in  her  husband's  mental  efforts  can  be  his  true  and 
cherished  companion  in  life's  joys  and  .sorrows.  But  this  equal  edu- 
cation of  the  sexes  will  perform  another  and  more  important  func- 
tion in  the  future.  How  can  we  expect  material  progress  in  the 
mental  (leveloi)nient  of  tlie  human  race  if  we  deny  to  one  half  of  it 
the  means  of  highest  cultivation  ?  Great  talent  and  genius  are 
more  frequently  the  inheritance  from  the  mother  than  from  the 
father.  If  you  read  the  biographies  of  men  of  genius  you  generally 
find  that  their  mothers  were  gifted  women.  Co-education  of  the 
.sexes  is  only  a  recent  experiment,  the  benefits  of  which  have 
.scarce!}'  been  felt  in  our  civilization.  lUit  in  generations  to  come 
the  tree  will  bear  wonderful  fruit,  and  the  hi.storian  of  civilization 
will  ponder  why  .so  many  centuries  elap.sed  before  it  was  acknowl- 
edged that  woman  is  mentally  the  equal  of  man. 


\ 
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I  regret  that  not  all  men  share  the  optimistic  views  which  I  hold 
regarding  co-education.  As  a  striking  exception  I  shall  read  to  you 
what  the  French  writer,  Honore  de  Balzac,  says  on  the  subject : 

The  education  of  girls  comprises  problems  so  grave — for  the 
future  of  a  nation  depends  on  its  mothers — that  for  a  long  while  the 
University  of  France  has  undertaken  the  task  of  taking  no  notice  of 
them.  Here  is  one  of  these  problems :  Ought  we  to  enlighten 
young  girls  ?  Or  ought  we  to  restrict  their  understanding  ?  The 
religious  system  is.  of  cour.se,  restrictive.  If  you  enlighten  them, 
you  make  demons  of  them  prematurely  ;  if  you  prevent  them  from 
thinking,  you  arrive  at  the  sudden  explosion  so  well  painted  in  the 
character  of  Agnes  by  Molit're,  and  you  put  this  pent  up  intelligence 
so  fresh  and  so  perspicacious,  rapid  and  consistent  as  a  savage,  at 
the  mercy  of  an  accident.  (Albert  Saiarus.) 

Is  this  not  monstrous  ?  To  call  enlightened,  sweet  young  girls 
demons  and  .savages,  and  to  liken  them  to  explosives  as  dangerous 
as  nitroglycerine  I  Only  a  Frenchman  could  have  uttered  such 
cruel  falsehoods. 

And  now  it  is  time  to  approach  the  .special  subject  upon  which  I 
wish  to  address  you. 

Professional  educators  have  held  for  several  centuries  the  doc- 
trine that,  on  the  one  hand,  education,  up  to  a  certain  age,  has  only 
the  object  of  training  the  mind  without  imparting  useful  knowledge  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  is  best  accomplished  by  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages,  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  only  within  recent 
times  that  this  erroneous  doctrine  has  l)een  combatted  with  more  or 
less  success  by  eminent  thinkers,  and  even  now  a  clas.sical  education 
is  held  in  high  estimation.  Too  many  men  are  still  living  who  fool- 
ishly glory  in  having  had  a  classical  education,  although  they  know 
onlv  a  few  Latin  and  Greek  vocables,  and  never  could  read  the  Iliad 
or  the  odes  ot  Horace  with  fluency. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  give  a  short  historical  retrosi>ect  on  this 
question,  and  upon  the  progress  of  culture  generally,  and  I  cannot 
do  better  than  reading  the  concluding  .sentences  of  a  paper  which  I 
pre.sented  a  year  ago  to  the  Technical  Society  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  genius  of  man  found  expres.sion 
almost  exclusively  in  sculpture  and  poetry.  His  mu.st  be  a  dull 
mind,  indeed,  who  looks  upon  the  Apollon  Belvedere,  the  Aphrodite 
of  Melos,  or  the  Aphrodite  de  Medici,  and  fails  to  realize  that  /lere 
the  perfection  of  the  .sculptor's  art  had  l>een  reached,  never  to  be 
surpa.s.sed  or  even  equalled  in  ages  to  come.  Comparatively  less 
marked  in  excellence  were  the  productions  of  poetrj-  ;  but  the  grand 
epos  of  the  blind  poet,  and  the  tragedies  of  Sophokles  and  ^Bschylos 
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which,  to  this  day,  we  acknowledge  as  our  models,  formed  the7i  the 
principal  stock  of  information  for  educational  purposes.  Latin  was 
then  the  language  of  the  theologian,  the  philosopher,  the  scientist, 
and  of  all  cultured  people,  just  as  French,  in  the  past  century,  was 
the  language  of  the  diplomats,  the  courts,  and  of  polite  society  all 
over  Europe.  You  will  recollect  that  even  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt wrote  a  part  of  his  works  in  French.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  use  of  Latin  by  scientific  men  of  all  European  countries  was  of 
considerable  advantage. 

I  may  add  that  English  is  now  fast  becoming  the  language  of 
scientists,  and  of  the  educated  of  all  nations.  There  are  good 
reasons  for  this.  English  is  without  the  superficial  gloss  of  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian,  and  it  is  much  less  involved  in  the  construction 
of  sentences  than  German,  which  reminds  us  in  that  respect  of  Latin 
and  Greek. 

In  proportion  as,  in  subsequent  centuries,  the  power  of  the 
Church  waned,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  State  increased,  education 
became  more  and  more  secular  ;  and  natural  science,  finding  itsell 
free  from  the  irksome  restrictions  and  persecutions  of  the  Church, 
made  progress  with  enormous  strides. 

There  is  a  time  7io7v  when  natural  science  reigns  supreme,  and 
throws  in  the  shade  art,  poetr)'.  literature,  and  everything  else. 
At  last  we  have  unrcstrided  Liberty  of  Thought. 

Thousands  of  busy  brains  are  gathering  and  recording  facts  in 
all  branches  of  science,  which  has  differentiated  in  an  embarassing 
degree  ;  but  few  are  the  master-minds  able  to  form  universal  laws. 
We  are  all  working  to  reach  one  great  goal :  To  find  the  One  Laiv 
of  ]\fotion,  which  governs  the  universe,  life  included. 

Although  the  human  brain  is  composed  of  many  millions  of 
cells,  endowed  with  thousands  of  functions,  its  powers  are  finite  in 
regard  to  the  absorption  and  reproduction  of  ideas.  Why,  then, 
should  a  part  of  this  priceless  organ  l>e  all  burnt  out  in  early  youth 
to  a  dead  grammatical  cinder  by  littering  it  with  etymological  com- 
post ?  Why  should  j'ouths,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen 
or  twenty,  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  hide-bound  classical  pedants,  at 
a  time  when  the  brain  grows  and  is  most  apt  to  receive  impres- 
sions? Would  it  not  be  a  blessing  if  all  these  gerund-grinders  were 
shipped  to  the  South  Sea  Lslands,  and  there  fed  to  the  end  of  their 
natural  lives  on  stewed  Greek  particles  and  broiled  irregular  verbs  ? 

Then,  and  only  then,  will  we  reach  our  goal  ;  a  master-mind 
will  arise  and  formulate  that  One  Law  of  Motioii  to  which  ever>' 
atom  of  the  universe  reponds. 

Now,  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  observation  of  concrete 

objects ;  abstract  ideas  follow  spontaneously.      The  more  we  train 

our  powers  of  ob.ser\^ation,  the  more  acute  and  correct  must  become 

our  reasoning.      And  this  systematic  observation  of  concrete  objects 

should  be  commenced  and  encouraged  as  soon  as  the  child  begins  to 

talk.      This  will  at  once  imbue  the  growing  little  man  wnth  a  love 
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for  nature,  and  an  ever-increasing  thirst  for  knowledge,  unless  he  be 
a  born  dunce.  The  great  success  of  the  somewhat  limited  introduc- 
tion of  so-called  object-lessons  in  public  schools  and  in  the  kinder- 
garten, proves  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  All  our  great 
naturalists  were  taught  by  object-lessons  in  early  youth,  and  even 
poets,  like  Goethe,  were  acute  observers  of  nature.  To  feed  the 
growing  brain  and  intelligence  principal!}'  on  abstract  ideas  necessa- 
rily produces  warped  and  unhealthy  minds,  and  to  this  are  undoubt- 
edly due  the  errors  we  find  in  theological,  philosophical,  and  other 
literature.  And  what  does  this  much  praised  classical  education 
effect  ?  It  trains  the  memory  and  nothing  else.  And  are  not  instruc- 
tions in  other  branches  just  as  good  for  this  purpose?  Is  not  the 
complicated  syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek,  with  its  countless  rules, 
which  are  no  rules  after  all,  because  they  have  as  many  exceptions, 
and  excej)tions  of  exceptions,  rather  confusing  to  a  growing  mind 
than  stimulating? 

What  good  does  it  do  to  a  boy  to  know  all  about  the  Greek  par- 
ticle tc?  Would  it  not  be  better  if  he  knew  for  ever}'  Latin  or 
Greek  irregular  verb  the  name  and  characteristics  of  a  plant  that 
grows  in  his  garden  ;  the  name  and  hab'ts  of  a  bird  that  sings  to 
him  in  a  tree,  and  of  the  insects  that  are  the  bird's  food  ;  or  of  a 
fish  that  swims  in  the  brook  near  by  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  if  he 
knew  for  every  rule  in  the  vSyntax  the  name  and  function  of  a  bone 
in  the  human  skeleton,  or  of  the  vital  organs  that  sustain  life? 

Such  intimate  intercourse  with  nature,  which  surrounds  us  at 
every  step,  must  certainly  develop  the  powers  of  a  growing  brain, 
and  give  besides  a  most  valuable  stock  of  useful  information,  con- 
stantly increasing  as  we  grow  older.  On  the  contrary,  the  time 
wasted  in  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  leaves  our  minds  void, 
and  with  advancing  age  only  a  shadow  of  all  these  efforts  remains 
in  our  memories.  It  is  well  enough  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  Latin 
as  a  basis  for  the  acquirement  of  modern  languages ;  and  before  all 
ever}'  young  man  and  woman  should  learn  how  to  speak  and  write 
their  mother  tongue  with  correctness  and  elegance,  and  they  should 
become  tamiliar  with  the  literature  of  their  country.  For  trainmg 
the  mind  in  a])stract  reasoning,  there  is  nothing  better  suited  than 
the  study  of  geometry  and  algebra.  I  have  always  found  that  those 
most  ])roficient  at  the  Gynniasiuni  in  Latin  and  Greek  were  behind 
in  mathematics,  and  in  everything  else  requiring  the  powers  of 
reasoning.  This  is  quite  natural  ;  proficiency  in  the  dead  languages 
is  based  only  upon  a  good  memory  combined  with  studious  habits, 
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while  in  mathematics  the  powers  of  reasoning  are  principally  called 
into  play. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  observation  and  study  of  natural  objects 
should  go  the  practice  of  free-hand  drawing  that  cannot  be  acquired 
too  soon.  Nothing  trains  the  eye  better  than  to  draw  what  you  see. 
It  is  by  no  means  essential  that  these  drawings  should  have  artistic 
finish  ;  the  latter  wmII  come  by  itself  to  those  who  are  born  with  a 
talent  for  art. 

I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  instructions  in  ancient  and  modern 
history  are  out  of  place  in  early  youth.  As  history  is  generally 
taught,  it  is  but  a  succession  of  blood-shed  and  crime,  and  the  vic- 
torious general,  not  the  promoter  of  human  welfare  and  progress,  is 
made  the  worshipped  hero.  It  is  well  enough  to  tell  your  boy  the 
story  of  George  Washington  and  the  hatchet,  and  why  a  high,  white, 
and  chimney -like  monument  was  erected  in  Washington  Citj'  to  the 
memory,  of  the  father  of  this  Republic.  But  the  profitable  study  of 
history  belongs  most  decidedly  to  a  riper  age.  Physical  and  politi- 
cal geography,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  taught,  because  they 
belong  to  concrete  science. 

I  tell  you,  our  present  system  oX  education  is  defective  in  many 
respects,  and  we  can  hardly  hope  for  a  radical  change  in  this  gener- 
ation. But  some  day,  after  we  are  all  dead  and  gone,  a  speaker  will 
stand  in  my  place  and  say  :  "Gentlemen,  yesterday,  thank  God,  we 
cremated  the  last  gerund-grinder  and  cast  his  ashes  to  the  whirl- 
wind. At  last  we  have  not  only  iinresttictcd  Liberty  of  Thought, 
but  also  unrestricted  Liberty  of  Education. 

Before  concluding  my  discourse,  I  wish  to  give  you  some  practi- 
cal advice  that  is  principally  intended  for  those  following  technical 
pursuits.  In  your  professional  studies,  the  mind  needs  occasionally 
relief  and  a  change  of  nourishment.  Young  men  fall  easily  into  the 
habit  of  reading  trashy  novels,  the  monthly  magazines,  or  even  the 
news-papers.  By  all  means,  l:>e  on  your  guard  not  to  cultivate  such 
tastes.  Don't  read  the  Examiner  or  the  Chronicle  from  alpha  to 
omega,  but  just  cull  the  most  important  news  while  eating  your 
morning-meal.  It  is  still  better  for  you  to  read  only  a  weekly  paper. 
Still  more  valuable  time  is  wasted  by  reading  novels,  especially  those 
manufactured  by  the  professional  novel-writer  as  per  contract  with 
his  publi.sher ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  monthly  magazines. 
Of  course,  I  don't  include  them  all.  There  are  some  containing 
interesting  and  valuable  articles  on  important  topics  of  the  day,  and 
on  scientific  subjects.     Read  the  poets,  if  your  taste  runs  that  way. 
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Or  take  up  Kmerson's  delightful  essays,  or  Holmes'  Autocrat  at 
Break  fa  >t-Table.  Dive  into  the  historical  romances  of  vour  Pres< 
or  Motley,  whostr  life  has  Ixren  so  charmingly  described  by  Cur 
Take  mental  f^x^Kl  from  I)raper.  Buckle,  Gibbon  and  Lecky.  Stt 
Carlyle  and  Ru>kin.  Make  yourselves  familiar  with  the  ^rritings 
Darwin.  Hatrckel.  Wcismann.  Huxley  and  Romanes.  These  al( 
are  more  than  enough  to  last  you  through  your  university-course 

I  advlMT  you  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  putting  your  ideas 
pajKrr.  Such  practice  will  leach  you  where  your  knowledge  is  d< 
cient.  After  startinj;  in  your  professional  career  as  engineers,  y 
prominent  technical  sf.>cietie*i,  and  give  them  all  your  professioi 
experience  in  tlie  form  of  papers.  That  is  the  best  advertisem< 
which  you  can  gain.  Before  you  can  demand  recognition  of  yc 
ability  from  the  public,  you  mu>t  fir>t  command  the  respect  of  t 
memlxrrs  of  your  profession.  And  in  writing  papers,  be  particu 
in  recording  not  only  your  >uccess<.s.  but  also  your  failures,  becai 
an  account  of  the  latter  is  often  more  interesting  and  valuable  tli 
of  the  former.  But  l)e  sure  that  you  always  bring  forward  new  fa 
and  ideas,  and  let  your  nietliod  be  more  critical  than  descripti^ 
Al.v)  see  to  it  that  your  style  ])e  terse  and  not  trivial.  You  shoi 
not  say.  for  instance,  that  the  salt  was  measured  in  a  soapbox  a 
not  weighed,  as  an  eminent  professor  of  metallurgy  did  in  a  paj 
read  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  The  sta 
ment  would  have  l>een  still  more  interesting  if  the  professor  h 
given  the  name  of  the  .soap- ma nu fact iirer. 

An  engineer  should  be  able  to  work  not  only  with  his  brain.  ^ 
with  his  hands  also  ;  in  fact,  he  slumld  Ixr  skilled  in  the  handling 
tools  ;  he  shotild  be  al^le  to  teach  his  men  how  to  perform  their  wc 
proj)erly.  An  amusing  incident  occurred  in  Nevada.  I  was  bui 
ing  the  first  lead-smelter  in  luireka,  in  18G9.  The  blast-furnace  \^ 
only  a  small,  exjKTimental  aflair.  There  was  one  mason  in  t 
camp,  a  grufT,  old  fellow,  who  demanded  $15  ]>er  day  for  layi 
bricks,  the  regular  wages  of  masons  in  Nevada  being,  at  that  tin 
Slo  ])er  day.  To  this  extortion  I  refn.^d  to  stibmit,  and  star! 
immediately  to  ])nild  the  furnace  myself,  keeping  at  it  until  the  wc 
wa^  finished.  ICverybody  in  the  camp  came  to  see  how  *'a  scient 
man  "  was  putting  ni  his  time  as  a  brick-mason,  and  I  gained  m< 
res])e('t  thereby  than  if  I  had  made  a  most  important  scientific  d 
covery.  None  of  the  other  mechanics  demanded  thereafter  exor 
taut  wages,  because  they  were  afraid  that  I  would  do  all  the  W( 
m\  self. 
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And  here,  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  some  special  advice  to 
you,  my  fair  fellow-students !  While  it  is  not  expected  that  you 
should  acquire  the  art  of  laying  bricks,  or  to  handle  machine-tools, 
by  all  means  become  good  cooks  and  house-keepers  if  you  want  to 
make  your  prospective  husbands  happy  and  contented. 

In  dealing  with  the  laborers  who  are  to  execute  your  orders  in 
metallurgical  or  other  works,  don't  treat  them  as  if  they  were  block- 
heads, but  interest  them  in  their  occupation  by  keeping  them  well- 
informed  about  the  daily  results,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad. 
Especially  if  you  are  beginners  with  somewhat  limited  practical 
experience,  your  laborers  may  give  you  valuable  hints,  provided 
you  have  won  their  confidence  and  good  will.  Also  make  their  task 
as  easy  as  possible.  A  good  story  told  at  an  idle  moment  will  put 
them  in  good  humor,  and  will  be  highly  appreciated.  In  following 
this  course,  I  have  repeatedly  trained  green  hands  to  perform  diffi- 
cult manipulations  in  a  short  .time.  To  such  men  you  can  impli- 
citly trust  that  your  orders  will  be  strictly  executed  during  your 
absence.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  ill  effects  of  a  contrary  policy, 
which  is  always  adopted  by  the  ignorant  '*  muscular  amalgamator," 
that  I  can  hardly  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  advice. 

In  practicing  your  profession,  there  are  two  ways,  namely,  either  to 
take  permanent,  salaried  positions,  or  else  to  act  as  independent  con- 
sulting-engineers. Which  of  the  two  courses  to  follow,  depends  alto- 
gether on  your  personal  characteristics.  There  are  those  who  are 
best  fitted  for  following  the  j^eaten  track  of  daily  routine-work,  and 
there  are  others  who  would  chafe  under  its  monotony. 

The  latter  are  the  men  of  original  ideas  who  always  want  to 
improve  existing  methods.  Unless  they  combine  business-qualifica- 
tions with  their  progressive  spirit,  they  are  sure  to  come  to  g^ef, 
and  meet  with  disappointment.  The  engineer  who  always  has  a 
specification  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  is  by  no 
means  the  most  successful  one.  A  great  deal  of  personal  influence 
is  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  new  inventions,  especially  if  they 
require  a  large  outlay  of  money. 

The  consulting-engineer  labors  under  one  great  difficulty,  name- 
ly, to  collect  his  fee.  There  is  a  large  class  of  business-men  who 
have  no  scruples  in  withholding  an  engineer's  fee  in  case  his  report 
is  unfavorable  to  their  financial  interests.  Unless  3'ou  are  deal- 
ing with  reliable  clients,  in  whose  employ  you  have  been  before, 
always  have  your  expenses  advanced,  and  your  fee  deposited  in  bank 
in  the  shape  of  a  certified  check,  payable  to  your  order  on  delivery 
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of  your  report.  If  your  client  objects  to  this,  you  will  do  well 
decline  renderinj^  services.  The  fact  that  sonifc  eminent  man  is  t 
president  of  a  ne.wly  organized  company  should  not  blind  your  ey< 
The  only  fee  which  I  ever  failed  to  collect  was  lost  in  this  wa' 
I  was  entitled  to  a  fee  of  5.'i,0()0  for  services  rendered  to  a  minii 
company,  of  which  the  lale  General  M.  was  the  president.  T 
treasurer  ot  the  company  not  honoring  my  bill,  because  there  w€ 
no  funds,  I  j)resented  my  claim  to  the  General.  The  g^eat  warri( 
who  had  been  put  up  as  a  presidential,  salaried  dead-head  by  thecoi 
pany  for  the  purpose  of  selling  shares  to  the  public,  immediate 
resigned  his  office,  and  then  coolly  informed  me  that  he  had  nothii 
more  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  company.  Well,  after  this  exp^ 
ience.  there  was  always  a  certified  check  in  bank  l>efore  I  started  ( 
I)rofessional  expeditions  for  strangers  with  high-sounding  titles. 

There  exists  a  nefarious  custom  of  foundries  and  machine-sho 
offering  connnissions  to  engineers  on  .their  orders  for  machiner 
This  means  bribing  the  engineer  to  be  lenient  in  accepting  bad 
executed  work.  vSuch  practice  is  against  all  profes.sional  ethics, 
you  are  pressed  to  accejH  the  commission,  do  so,  but  turn  over  t 
money  at  once  to  your  client. 

In  dealing  with  the  great  money-kings,  who  always  want  ; 
engineer's  services  at  lowest  rates,  be  proud  and  independent,  audn 
servile.  They  will  esteem  you  only  the  more  for  it.  I  can  hi 
illustrate  this  by  relating  some  personal  experience.  In  a  silv< 
mill,  using  one  of  my  roasting-furnaces,  the  tailings  suddenly  co) 
mencetl  to  increase  in  value  to  an  alarming  degree.  The  foreman 
the  mill,  who  had  beun  a  farmer  before  he  became  a  **  mu.scul 
amalgamator,"  was  helpless  to  remedy  the  defect.  The  millionai 
president  and  chief  stock-holder  of  the  company,  whom'  we  w 
call  vSmitli,  re(|ueste(l  me  to  call  at  his  office.  He  told  me  that 
must  proceed  at  once  to  the  mill  and  restore  the  vStetefeldt  furnace 
working  order.  It  was  altogether  the  fault  of  the  furnace,  and 
need  not  expect  .compensation  for  my  services.  "Mr.  Smith," 
said,  "  if  you  buy  a  compound  engine  from  the  Union  Iron  Worl^ 
engage  a  l)()ot-])lack  to  run  it,  and  the  engine  breaks  down;  won 
you  hold  the  Union  Iron  Works  responsible  ?  The  conditions 
your  mill  present  a  parallel  case.  Vou  have  placed  the  Stetefel 
furnace  in  charge  of  a  farmer  when  you  should  have  engaged 
metallurgist.  You  can  continue  producing  high  tailings  as  long 
you  j)lease,  but  I  decline  going  to  the  mill  unless  you  pay  my  reg 
lar  fee  for  professional  services."     After  a  good  deal  of  argument,  \ 
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Smith  accepted  my  terms.  I  had  just  arrived  at  my  office,  when  a 
messenger  appeared  requesting  me  to  return  immediately  to  Mr. 
Smith's.  During  my  absence,  Mr.  S.  had  been  in  consultation  with 
Mr.  Brown,  also  a  millionaire  stockholder  of  the  company,  and  a 
man  who  had  a  great  dislike  for  educated  engineers,  because  of 
being  himself  a  very  illiterate  man,  although  he  graced,  or  rather 
disgraced,  later  on,  the  Capitol  at  Washington  City  as  a  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor. Mr.  Brown  had  persuaded  Mr.  Smith  that  it  was  an  extortion 
that  the  company  should  pay  me  an  extravagent  fee  when  m^"^  own 
interest,  /.  c,  the  proper  working  of  the  Stetefeldt  furnace,  was 
really  at  stake.  Facing  the  two  millionaires  a  second  time,  I  said  : 
"  Gentlemen,  I  give  you  five  minutes  to  accept  my  terms,  and  if 
after  the  expiration  of  that  time  you  have  not  arrived  at  a  decision, 
but  want  me  finally  to  go  later  on,  I  shall  double  my  fee."  "  Take 
the  next  train  and  consider  this  business  settled,"  was  Mr.  Smith's 
immediate  reply. 

Well,  after  arriving  at  the  mill,  I  discovered  in  about  five 
miiuites  why  the  furnace  did  not  roast  the  ore  properly,  and  after 
making  some  slight  repairs,  and  starting  the  mill  again,  the  tailings 
were  restored  to  normal  values. 

The  vSame  Mr.  Smith  said  to  me  once  :  "Mr.  Stetefeldt,  every 
time  I  engage  your  services  j'ou  charge  a  higher  fee."  "  This  is 
natural,"  I  replied,  "because  I  gain  more  experience  every  year, 
and  m\'  services  l^ecome  more  vahiable  ;  and  then,  I  added,  you  will 
appreciate  my  services  better  if  I  charge  you  more."  A  grim  smile 
was  the  only  response. 

Your  services  may  be  required  as  experts  in  law-suits  involving 
technical  questions.  Unless  you  are  cool-headed,  self-possessed, 
quick-witted,  and  able  to  cope  with  an  insulting,  unscrupulous  law- 
3'er,  you  had  better  decline  going  on  the  witness-stand,  or  your  repu- 
tation will  suffer.  By  all  means,  demand  a  good  fee  for  such 
services. 

An  engineer,  under  whose  supervision  many  men  are  working, 
should  know  something  about  treating  wounds  in  case  of  accidents. 
In  remote  mining-camps,  a  surgeon  cannot  always  be  quickly 
reached,  and  a  man's  life  may  be  saved  if  you  know  how  to  tie  an 
artery.  Severe  bruises  should  be  treated  at  once  with  listerine 
before  inflammation  sets  in.  It  would  be  wise  if  a  few  lectures  on 
this  subject  were  delivered  by  a  physician  at  technical  schools. 

In  the  vigor  of  your  youth,  you  should  not  neglect  to  save  suffi- 
cient money  for  supporting  you  in  old  age.     I  found  earning  money 
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HUE  obligatiDD  of  the  Church  to  foster  the  chubo 
1  of  education  grows  out  of  the  nature  of  Chris- 
I  tianity.  It  is  a  religion  of  enlighten m en t,  and 
1  makeet  ita  appeal  not  only  to  conscience  but  to 
reason.  As  fur  au  human  reason  can  go  it  sanctions  a» 
right  and  good  every  demand  which  tbe  gospel  makes 
upon  men.  Christianity  therefore  is  the  fViend  of  the 
hightest  mental  culture.    The  objection  which  is  urged 

against  it,  on  account  of  it«  mysteries,  is 
Why  Foster  utterly  fallacious.  The  finite  mind  can 
Christian  grasp  only  finite  ideas.  It  can  not  reach 
Education?      into  the  sphere  of  the  infinite  where  God 

lives  and  reigns.  Sir  William  Hamilton  in 
his  famous  controversy  with  Victor  Cousin,  undoubted- 
ly made  good  his  position  that  tke  idea  of  Ood  coald 
not  be  reached  by  a  process  of  logical  thought.  Such  a 
mental  operation  is  conditioned  upon  relatione,  and 
there  is  nothing  above  God  to  which  he  may  be  related. 
But  where  the  understanding  halts,  faith  begins  its 
flight  into  the  infinite,  with  the  imagination  for  its 
shining  escort.  Albert  T.  Bledsoe,  that  peerless  genius 
in  the  world  of  theological  thought,  said:  "There  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  botwcon  not  being  able  to  see 

how  a  thing  can  be,  and  being  clearly  able 

'  How  to  see   how  a   thing  can  not  be  at  all." 

Christianity    That  which   comen  within  the  sphere  of 

Roaches  the     right  reason  and  contradicts  the  demands 

Conscience,      of  logic  is  not  a  mystery,  but  an  abturditi/. 

Christianity  addresses  itself  first  to  the 
nnderstanding,  and  through  it  to  the  conscience.    Tho 
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tho  dining-room  in  Christ  Church  College,  at  Oxford,  |^Y 

are  covered  with  the  portraits  of  its  distinguished  grad- 
uates, who  helped  to  make  illuBtrioua  the  history  of 
England.  Among  them  is  that  of  John  Wesley.  It  is 
of  life  size,  and  the  work  of  one  of  the  famous  masters. 
The  rooms  which  he  occupied  at  Lincoln  College,  where 
he  was  Moderator  of  the  classes  and  Greek  lecturer 
when  he  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  ago,  are  still 
shown  to  visitors  with  undisguised  pride.  But  when 
this  man,  nottjd  for  hia  classical  learning  and  bril- 
liant argumentative  powers,  began  tbu  second  reforma- 
tion in  tho  cause  of  spiritual  religion,  the  doors  of  the 
dead,  formalisttc  Church  to  which  he  belonged  were 
closed  against  him.  Undaunted,  he  turned  with  his  dis- 
tinguished colaborers  to  the  working  classes  in  the  open 
air.  He  was  hooted,  and  pelted  by  an  enraged  mob 
with  eggs  and  stones  as  a  crank.  Some  one  has  recent- 
ly said:  "A  crank  is  one  who  stands  almost  alone  in  the 
advocacy  of  a  truth;  but  when  it  has  begun  to  win  its 
way,  he  is  an  enthu!<iaHt;  and  when  it  becomes  general- 
ly accepted,  he  is  n  hero."  And  so  oiir  great  leader, 
having  founded  the  Kingswood  school  before  ho  organ- 
ized the  class-meeting,  wont  on  with  calm  assurance  from 
crank  to  enthusiast,  and  from  enthusiast  to  hero — the 
founder  of  tho  greatest  Protestant  Church  in  the  world. 
The  Christian  teacher  stands  preeminently  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Christian  character.  As  he  trains  tho 
mind  he  also  brings  into  view  the  graco 
The  Teacher  which  transforms  the  moral  nature,  and 

aod  Character,  the  revealed  system  of  truth  which  pre- 
sents the  highest  ideal  of  human  life. 
His  works  looks  to  tho  creation  of  the  highest  potential 
personal  influence  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  hu- 
manity.   This  is  the  power — that  of  consecrated,  culti- 
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m  Heathen  Landa. — The  miBaionary  movement  has  gone 
far    enough    to    clearly  demooBtrate 
Christian  Schools     the  fact  that  Western  education  will 
Will  Supplant  dentroy   the   pagan    systomB    of  the 

Socularisin.  world.    Take  the  situation  in  India. 

This  is  the  oldest  and  best-caltivated 
miBsionary  field.  It  is  a  conquered  nation,  ruled  by  the 
cannon  of  a  Protestant  Christian  power.  It  has. had  for 
many  years  a  fine  system  of  public  schools  and  of  higher 
education.  It  must  ever  be  the  dishonor  and  shame  of 
Great  Britain  that  she  did  not  establish  a  system  of 
Christian  education.  She  not  only  failed  to  do  this,  but 
sought  to  strengthen  herself  with  the  people  by  a  com- 
binalion  of  Western  culture  and  pagan  religion.  It  was 
only  a  few  years  ago  that  Dr.  Uurdock  won  the  last 
victory,  in  the  long-continued  fight  which  the  misaiona- 
rios  have  waged,  and  secured  the  eUmination  fVom  the 
text-books  of  the  last  vestige  of  idolatry.  But  what  has 
been  the  result  of  such  a  system  of  godless  secular  in- 
struction? It  is  universally  conceded  that  among  the  in- 
tellectual and  educated  classes  Hinduism  only  exists, 
divided  into  many  sects,  as  a  subtle  philosophy.  Athe- 
ism has  taken  the  place  of  faith,-and  the  restnctions  of 
caste  have  been  swept  away.  1  traveled  fVom  Bombay 
to  Suez  with  a  brilliant  lawyer  of  the  Punjab,  who  was 
on  his  way  to  Europe  to  wed  an  accomplished  Caucasian 
young  woman.  Ho  shook  hands  with  foreigners,  ate  of 
the  food,  and  slept  in  the  beds  prepared  for  their  use, 
and  heartily  despised  the  Christian  religion.  He  is  a 
fair  illustration  of  a  very  large  part  of  the 
The  Decline  class  to  which  he  belongs.  I  was  informed 
of  Caste.  by  a  cultivated  Brahmin,  a  bnsiness  man 
of  growing  wealth,  that  even  among  the 
intelligent  Brahmin  priests  the  pretension  of  maintain- 
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Bioli&ry  Society.    Our  succcbb   baa   been    many  times  ^T 

larger  than  that  of  other  denominations,  who  have  giv- 
en themeelreH  entirely  to  evangelistic  effort,  and  vritb  a 
much  larger  force  in  the  field.  The  work  of  the  niis- 
aionary  teacher  and  the  missionary  pi'eachor  are  one, 
and  both  must  therefore  be  judged  by  the  same  standard 
of  value. 

3.   The  Christian  School  is  the  Organizing  and  Uplifting 
Center  of  Missionarg  Work. — It  is  not  only  the  duty  of 
the  Church  at  home  to  plant  Chris- 
Schools  Organize     tianity  in  heathen  lands,  hut  to  do  it 
and  Uplift.  many  times  foster  than  at  the  pres- 

ent. The  power  of  the  Highest  has 
blessed  our  meager  efforts,  but  in  comparison  with  our 
ability  and  opportunity,  and  the  need  of  the  perishing 
millions,  that  wo  have  done  so  little  is  both  our  shame 
and  sin.  Upon  the  largeness  of  our  liberality  and  the 
quickness  with  which  wo  i-oalizo  onr  obligation  must 
depend   the   accomplishment  of  the  end  we  seek — the 

raising  up  of  a  native  Church  for  the  evangeli- 
Our  End.     zation  of  the  people.     The  nations  can  never 

bo  brought  to  God  through  the  excluHivo 
agency  of  foreign  laborers.  The  messengers  of  light 
from  Christian  lands  must  lay  the  foundations  broad 
and  strong,  and  will  always  be  a  potent  factor  in  the 
work;  but  before  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  can  beset  up 
there  must  bo  a  thousand  native  leaders  to  every  repre. 
seutative  from  abroad.  Only  n  Church  indigenous  to 
the  soil,  and  embodying  the  c  ha  rac  I  eristics  and  social 
life  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  planted,  can  hope  to 
win  the  victory  for  the  King.  Tbo  great  difficulty 
which  confronts  us  in  this  work  is  the  gross  ignorance 
of  the  people.  The  masses  are  not  only  without  menial 
training,  but  are   the  subjects  of  the  most  degrading 
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and  things  which  aro  not,  to  briag  to  naught  things  that 
are:  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  bis  presence." 

It  is  the  Christian  teacher  who  is  to  educate  and  train 
the  natiro  preachers  for  the  delivery  of  their  mesBage, 
and  for  aggressive  and  intelligent  Icader- 
The  Teacher  .  ship  in  the  forward  movement  of  the 
Fundamental.  Lord's  hosts.  He  alone  can  uplift  these 
ignorant  and  degraded  people,  break 
their  chains  of  superstition,  and  multiply  himself  a 
thousandfold  in  native  ('hristian  teachers,  every  one  of 
whom  will  be  as  a  light  shining  in  darknosB.  It  is  an 
unspeakable  honor  to  belong  to  that  elect  company  of 
CbriBtian  men  and  women  who  arc  to-day  engaged  in 
the  educational  work  in  foreign  fields — the  first  light- 
bearers  among  the  toiling  and  benighted  masses  of  hea- 
thenism. Upon  each  of  their  heads  will  shine  a  glorious 
crown  in  the  great  day  of  God's  power, 

4,  The  School  Is  the  Connecting- Link  between  the  Church 
and  the  Higher  Classes— ^he  Advance  Agent  of  a  Chris- 
tian Civilization. — It  is  time  the  Church 
The  Sweep  of  at  home  was  rising  to  a  broader  view 
the  Gospel.  of  its  work  in  heathen  lands.  It  is  not 
only  the  province  of  the  gospel  to  re- 
deem the  souls  of  these  lost  and  despairing  millions,  hul 
alao  to  accomplish  a  transformation  of  their  govern- 
mental polities,  social  customs,  and  religious  beliefs. 
Christian  civilization  is  as  surely  a  product  of  the  gOB- 
pel  as  is  personal  salvation.  It  always  runs  afield  and 
leads  the  advancing  linos  of  the  victorious  King.  To 
establish  it  moans  the  reaching  of  the  higher  clasBes. 
The  embassadors  of  C'hrist  from  the  days  of  the  apOBtles 
until  now  have  never  overlooked  them.  They  have 
carried  their  heavon-inspired  proclamations  of  the  truth 
from  hovel  to  palace,  and  from  the  street  to  the  court. 
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government  of  the  empire  wore  the  friends  of  our  odu-  ]TY 

cfttional  and  medical  work.  It  waa  the  hand  of  the 
ChriBtian  t«achor  who  undor  God  opened  this  "  great  and 
effectual  door." 

5.  The  Work  of  Christian  Education  Has  Riached  Its 
Crisis;  the  Flood-Tide  of  Opportunity  Is  at  Hand. — I  am 

awnre  that  this  is  u  startling  proposition, 
We  Delay  at  but  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  iiiiy  man 
Our  Peril.        who  has  eyes  to  see  the  Bigos  which,  in 

tho  pi-ovidonce  of  God,  arc  in  the  sky  to- 
day. The  men  on  tho  field  and  those  who  have  been  per- 
mitted to  carelblly  observe  tho  work  have  been  warn- 
ing the  Church  that  the  breaking-up  time  would  necos- 
earily  come  in  the  near  future.  They  have  declared  the 
results  already  accomplished  were  but  a  prophecy  of 
the  movement  of  this  oldest  nation,  and  last  and  great- 
est mission  field  of  the  Church,  away  from  her  hoary 
conservatism  to  an  aggressive  policy  of  internal  devel- 
opment and  V7estcrn  culture.  Almost  in  a  day  it  baa 
come  to  pass.  The  humiliating  results  of  the  war  with 
Japan  have  cnused  the  leaders,  already  partly  aroused 
by  the  work  of  tho  missionaries,  to  clearly  see  the  true 
ground  of  her  national  disadvantage.  Not  only  have 
great  lines  of  railway  been  jtrojceted,  which  means  both 
the  development  of  her  natural  resources  and  the  de- 
fiance of  the  fung-shui,  but  it  has  also  been  decided  to 
establish  a  thorough  si/stem  of  public  education.  A  num- 
ber of  tho  missionariea  who  are  recog- 
A  Macedonian  nized  as  loaders  in  educational  work, 
Cry.  among   them   our  own   Dr.  Allen,  have 

been  asked  to  assist. tho  authorities  in 
securing  what  is  best  adapted  to  tho  present  conditions 
and  need  of  the  empire.  Would  to  God  that  before  this 
time  Christianity  had  put  itself  in  hotter  position  to  ex- 
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tion  which  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world,  gave  lTT 

the  preforonco  to  Christiun  teachers,  and  was  almost 
roady  to  docide  to  take  hor  place  among  the  Christian 
nations.  While  she  wavered  in  the  balance,  one  mighty 
charge  of  the  hosts  of  God  would  have  swept  her  from 
hor  entrench  ments  into  tho  open  field,  would  have  made 
hor  tho  friend  and  not  tho  foe  of  the  truth  as  It  is  in 
Jesus.  The  little  handful  of  men  who  were  fighting  tho 
battle  lifted  up  their  voices  in  a  thrilling  cry  to  tho 
Church  for  a  largo  nn<l  immediate  reenforcement.  But 
that  cry  fell  upon  deaf  oare.  Covotousncsa  was  stronger 
than  tho  lovo  for  d%ing  men,  and  tho  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity went  down  in  disaster  and  shame.  Her  public 
schools,  like  those  of  India,  became  the  fostering  influ- 
ence of  atheism.  Once  more  the  crisis  has  cornel  It  is 
tho  last  call  of  God  to  the  Church  for  the  uplifting  of 
tho    hoathon    nations    through    hor  educational   work. 

What  is  to  be  the  result?    Is  China  I 

Shall  Every  to  go  the  wat  of  India  and  Japan? 

Heavenly  Draft     Let  a  bugle-blast  be  sounded  in  all  our  | 

on  Us  Go  to  institutions   of  learning,  till    hundreds 

Protest?  of  our  most  gifted  and  best-educated 

young  men  are  ready  to  go  as  teachers 
to  the  foreign  field!  Let  those  who  lead  our  missionary 
hosts  lift  up  a  cry  for  help  that  will  make  tho  moun- 
tains of  the  Church's  wealth  flow  together — a  flood-tide 
of  silver  and  gold  to  meet  the  flood-tide  of  Christian- 
ity's opportunity  on  the  othor  side  of  the  seal  If  we 
can  only  catch  this  tide,  in  less  than  forty  years  the 
cross  will  be  planted  on  the  dragon  throne. 
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I  have  chosen  as  my  subject  the  new  pedagogy  or  the  **  new 
ediication/'  as  distinguished  from  the  old  education,  because  I  con- 
ceive this  to  be,  of  all  subjects  that  could  be  considered  by  the  members 
of  the  Civic  Club,  the  most  vitally  important.  It  is  to  us  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  Philadelphia,  a  matter  of  supreme  import 
that  the  education  now  being  given  to  a  majority  of  the  future  voters 
of  our  country  should  be  this  new  education,  and  to  us  as  women  it  is 
of  even  greater  import  that  this  new  education,  if  it  be  indeed,  as  some 
of  us  at  least  think,  the  greatest  of  all  imaginable  gifts  that  can  be 
given  by  one  generation  to  another,  should  be  the  birthright  of  our 
sons  and  our  daughters.  It  seems  to  me  then  our  manifest  duty,  not 
only  as  members  of  the  educational  section  of  the  Civic  Club,  but  also 
as  women  and  citizens,  to  set  before  ourselves  a  two-fold  inquiry : 
first,  into  the  nature  of  this  new  education,  and  second,  into  the 
nature  of  the  methods  by  which,  if  it  is  to  be  desired,  it  can  be  most 
speedily  and  most  surely  introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  United 
States,  and  more  especially  into  the  schools  of  Philadelphia,  which  are, 
I  take  it,  the  special  concern  of  this  section  of  the  Club.  First,  then, 
what  have  we  in  mind  when  we  speak  of  the  new  education  or  the  new 
pedagogical  movement  ?  We  may  have  in  mind  one  of  two  things, 
either  the  changed  conception  of  the  end  of  education  and  the  new 
methods  used  in  the  school  by  teachers  to  attain  this  end,  or  a 
matter  altogether  secondary  yet  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  new 
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pedagogy, — the  preliminary  training  of  the  teachers  themselves  in 
the  methods  to  be  used.  I  wish  to  speak  to-day  of  the  new  pedagogy 
in  both  these  aspects. 

It  is  perhaps  easiest  to  explain  the  new  education  by  spending  a 
few  moments  in  tracing  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  education  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  present  time.  The  dreary  training  of  the  mis-called 
seven  liberal  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  trivium,  consisting  of 
grammar,  rhetoric  and  logic,  and  the  quadrivium,  consisting  of 
arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy  and  music,  was  education  in  a  very 
limited  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  at  best  an  exercise  in  formal 
thinking,  and,  to  use  Carlyle's  comparison,  like  spinning  dervishes 
ended  where  it  began.  The  first  light  came  with  the  Renascence, 
with  the  rediscovery  of  the  beauty  of  artistic  form  and  of  the  moving 
power  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  and  with  the  multiplication  of  the 
works  of  these  classical  writers  by  means  of  printing.  The  inspiration 
to  the  men  of  the  Renascence  themselves  was  so  great  that  to  them 
education  came  to  mean  the  power  to  read  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
in  the  original,  so  that  not  only  the  thought  of  such  writers,  but  the 
transcendent  beauty  of  the  style  that  clothed  the  thought,  might 
enlighten  and  humanize  the  student.  The  great  humanists  of  the 
Renascence,  who  were  themselves  educated  in  the  best  sense  through 
cla<vsical  study,  or  what  they  called  the  humanities,  thus  fixed  the  cur- 
riculum of  study  for  three  centuries,  indeed  until  the  present  time. 
From  the  Renascence  until  within  the  last  few  years  an  education 
has  meant  in  general  parlance  a  knowledge,  or  at  least  a  study,  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  But  the  schoolmaster,  alas,  was  not  usually  a  human- 
ist ;  he  did  not  teach  Latin  and  Greek  as  humane  studies ;  he  tau^t 
them  as  grammar  and  as  words,  without  regard  to  their  intrinsic  charm, 
or  to  the  natural  aptitudes  of  the  child  or  the  growing  boy.  He  taught 
them  as  the  fetish-like  arithmetic  and  geography,  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  American  public  schoolmaster,  are  taught  to-day,  as  exercises  of  the 
memory,  by  rote.  Indeed,  the  history  of  education  seems  to  show  that 
our  schoolmasters  have  almost  always  stood  on  a  lower  level  than  our 
thinkers,  and  have  always  failed  to  carry  out  the  ideas  that  have  dom- 
inated our  systems  of  education.  There  were  not  wanting  protests 
against  this  spreading  the  board  with  the  mere  dry  bones  of  education, 
this  substitution  of  knowledge  untouched  by  emotion  and  imillumined 
by  beauty,  for  true  education.     Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Bacon,  Ascham, 


protested  against  the  teaching  of  words  rather  than  things,  by  men  too 
void  of  literary  instinct  to  feel,  or  to  make  their  pupils  feel,  that  in  the 
truest  sense  words  are  things.  Montaigne  in  especial  saw  clearly  that 
wisdom  rather  than  knowledge  is  the  end  of  education.  Comenius  went 
further,  urging  many  wise  and  helpful  arguments  in  behalf  of  a  new 
education  not  unlike  our  education  of  to-day,  and  was  the  first  to  insist 
that  education  should  be  based  on  the  study  of  the  human  mind.  This 
was  an  immense  advance ;  but  the  first  great  apostle  of  the  new  pedagogy 
was  Locke,  and  all  modern  systems  of  education  owe  much  to  him. 
Locke  taught  that  tme  knowledge  is  the  internal  perception  of  the 
intellect ;  that  mere  learning  is  but  one  of  four  main  ends  of  education, 
— virtue,  wisdom,  manners,  learning ;  and  that  that,  and  that  only,  is 
education,  which  moulds,  forms,  or  modifies  the  soul  or  mind. 

Rousseau,  who,  though  he  could  not  educate  himself,  and  perhaps 
because  he  felt  how  much  his  own  training  had  left  to  be  desired, 
became  one  of  the  great  masters,  and  perhaps  the  great  master,  of  the 
new  education,  follows  Locke  closely.  Like  Locke  he  thinks  that  the 
end  of  education  is  the  development  of  the  complete  human  being, 
like  Locke  he  believes  that  in  childhood,  until  the  reasoning  faculties 
develop,  nothing  can  be  truly  taught,  but  in  his  Emile  we  have  for  the 
first  time  the  study  of  the  child  really  insisted  on, — for  the  first  time 
teachers  are  told  that  a  knowledge  of  the  way  a  child  looks  at  things 
must  be  obtained  if  we  are  to  influence  him.  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel 
followed  hard  in  Rousseau's  footsteps,  and  it  is  these  three  men, 
Rousseau,  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  who  did  most  to  make  this  new 
education  a  living  force ;  Rousseau  through  his  persuasive  eloquence, 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  through  their  long  experience  as  teachers,  which 
enabled  them  to  give  precision  and  practical  application  to  the  theories 
of  Emile,  It  was  left  for  Herbart  to  supply  the  philosophical  basis  for 
these  theories  and  to  found  them  on  the  study  of  psychology.  Pesta; 
lozzi,  who  died  only  in  1827,  taught  in  his  famous  institute  at  Yverdun 
in  Switzerland  the  teachers  of  Europe.  He  believed  that  education 
developes  the  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  powers,  and  that  these 
powers  can  be  developed  by  the  teacher  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  child  only  by  making  what  really  interests  and  aflects 
the  child  the  object  of  its  perception,  observation  and  experience. 
In  181 6  Fredrick  Froebel  opened  a  children's  school  in  Thuringen, 
and  in  1837  he  organised  the  first  Kindergarten.     He  conceived   the 


end   of   education  as  threefold, —  living,   acting,   conceiving, — and 
he  utilised   for  the   first   time   the  creative   instincts  of  the  chik). 
Herbart,  who  was  bom  in  1776  and  died  in  1841,  extended,  as  I 
have  said,  Pestalozzi's  system  on  the  philosophical  side.     What  Locke 
had  said  of  inner  perception,  what  Pestalozzi  had  said  of  observation, 
he  extended  to  the  whole  system  of  education,  not  only  the  child's  but 
the  youth's.     He  believed  with  Pestalozzi  that  the  child's  mind  was  to 
be  studied,  and  was  to  be  led  to  gain  for  itself  experience  and  judg- 
ment.    His  philosophical  and  educational  works  followed  each  other 
rapidly,  and  while  holding  the  chair  of  Philosophy  in  Konigsberg  he 
organised  a  |)edagogical  seminary  with  a  small  practice  school.     Her- 
bart studied  psychology  in  its  reference  to  the  laws  of  development  of 
the  human  mind,  and  in  direct  reference  to  the  education  of  the  child. 
The  new  education  means  then,  as  I  understand  it,  the  develop- 
ment of  all  a  child's  powers,  as  distinguished  from  mere  instruction ; 
knowledge  accompanied  by  its  appropriate  emotion,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  facts,  mere  knowledge  accepted  apathetically.     It  means  also, 
and  inevitably,  delightful  education.     An  education  given  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  our  mental  and  physical  development  must  needs  be  a 
delight  to  the  person  receiving  it,  as  all  natural  exercise  of  our  powexs 
is  delightful.     Together  with  this  change  in  the  aim  of  education  has 
come  change  in  the  way  we  regard  the  teacher's  vocation.     Our  dis- 
satisfaction with  our  past  methods  of  education  has  made  us  believe 
that  the  teacher,  like  all  other  professional  men,  needs  professional 
training.     The  new  pedagogy  means  the  new  pedagogical  training, — 
the  one  presupposes  the  other.     Since  Rousseau's  time  normal  schools 
and  training  schools  have  been  multiplying.     No  one  could  now  be 
found,  I  think,  seriously  to  deny  either  the   need   of  the    teacheis' 
training  school  or  of  the  new  pedagogy.     How  then  is  it  that  our  public 
and  private  .schools,  speaking  generally,  are  practically  untouched  by 
this  new  movement  ?     It  is,  I  think,  l)ecause  it  is  as  yet  too  new  to 
have  reached  the  schools,  because  so  much  is  yet  uncertain  and  untried. 
Only  in  1893  was  the  department  of  Child  Study  organised  by  the 
National  Association  of  Education.     We  must  fSeel  our  way  and  be 
guided  in  our  conclusions  by  minute  and  accurate  observation.     For 
example,  our  age  is  an  age  of  scientific  discovery.    To  many  nineteenth 
century  men  and  women  the  inspiration  derived  from  natural  science 
has  been  as  great  as  that  derived  from  the  classic  literatures  by  the 


men  of  the  Renascence,  and  like  them  we  have  endeavored  to  teach 
our  children  a  disproportionate  amount  of  what  we  ourselves  best  love. 
Hence  the  struggle  to-day  between  the  humanists,  or  adherents  of 
classical  culture,  and  the  teachers  of  realien  {res,  things), —  between 
the  German  classical  gymnasium  and  the  German  realschuU,  If  our 
teachers  were  trained  in  the  new  pedagogy  they  should  be  able  to  be  of 
real  aid  to  our  psychologists  in  determining  the  outlines  of  the  main 
groups  and  families  of  the  human  intelligence,  in  ascertaining  which 
class  of  studies  has  the  most  educational  power,  and  for  which  persons. 
And  there  are  a  hundred  other  questions  awaiting  the  skilled  teacher 
for  decision.  At  present  the  tendency  of  the  teacher  seems  to  be  to 
delight  in  mere  routine,  and  to  transmute  in  some  disheartening 
fashion  the  pure  gold  of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  How  inhumane 
has  become  the  teaching  of  the  humanities  in  the  schools  through 
unscientific  science  !  Even  Froebel's  kindergarten  system  has  become 
in  the  hands  of  many  ignorant  kindergartners  an  instrument  for 
deadening  the  childish  intelligence,  which  Froebel  so  cherished. 

A  solid  advance  has  however  been  made.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  come  to  believe  that  education,  the  education  of  the  child,  is, 
above  all,  things  development,  training,  that  it  should  give  p^ower  to 
think,  to  reason,  to  enjoy,  and  that  mere  acquisition, — the  parrot -like 
power  of  reproducing  without  making  his  own  the  knowledge  p^oured 
into  his  memory,  not  his  mind,  by  the  school-teacher, —  is  worse  than 
useless.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  the  miserable  result  of  teach- 
ing in  the  past  and  the  miserable  result  of  teaching  to-day ;  the 
schoolmaster  lags  behind  and  gives  death  instead  of  life,  and  the  out- 
cry on  all  sides  against  our  system  of  school  training  is  loud.  Our 
children  are  not  educated,  are  not  trained.  Colleges  find  that  the 
young  persons  that  come  to  them  are  not  taught  either  to  write,  speak 
or  think  in  their  own  language  or  in  any  other.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  our  best  educated  youth  of  both  sexes  at  sixteen — the 
flower  of  the  graduates  of  our  best  classical  high  schools — are  at  least 
two  years  behind  the  youth  of  the  same  age  in  France  and  Germany. 
Here,  too,  we  are  in  the  path  of  improvement.  We  have  come  to 
believe  that  teaching  is  not  the  only  profession  that  needs  no  special 
training,  but  rather  that  it,  above  all  others,  requires  the  broad  basis 
of  a  liberal  education,  and  that  it  requires  furthermore  the  pro- 
longed study,  under  instructors  really  able  to  instnict,  of  the  natural 


development  of  the  human  faculties.     We  are  agreed  on  our  aim  in 
education,  and  we  are  therefore  in  a  more  hopeful  condition  than  ever 
l)efore.     Since  1838,  and  more  especially  since  the  opening  of  Oswego, 
normal  schools  have  covered  the  land,  and  colleges  and  universities 
are  fast  establishing  chairs  of  pedagogy.     So  far  so  good.     But  at 
present,  or  until  within  the  last  few  years,  all  the  normal  schools  gave 
a  {pedagogical  training  so  elementary  that  it  brought  the  whole  tniining 
of  teachers  into  discredit.     Graduates  of  fairly  good  colleges  felt  that  it 
was  a  waste  of  time  to  work  in  normal  classes  side  by  side  with  the  un- 
trained normal -school  students,  under  teachers  who  themselves  lacked 
the  wider  outlook  and  mental  power  given  by  long  years  of  study. 
What  is  the  regrettable  result  ?     The  High  School  has  been  compelled 
to  choose  its  teachers  ehher  from  college  graduates  with  a  certain  share 
of  liberal  education,  but  without  pedagogical  training,  or  from  normal 
school  graduates  with  a  certain  amount  of  elementary  pedagogical  work, 
but  without  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education.     And  how  has  it  chosen? 
It  has  always  chosen,  and  in  every  case  where  the  higher  schools  are 
not  controlled  by  laymen  and  ward  politicians,  whenever  the  choice  is 
left  to  experts  in  education,  to  the  educated  principal  or  superintendent, 
it  is  now  choosing,  and  I  think  rightly  choosing,  college  rather  than 
normal  school  graduates.     Throughout  New  England  the  college  grad- 
uate without  training  is  replacing  the  normal  school  graduate  with 
so-called  training,  and  why  ?— because  whatever  else  the  teacher  has  or 
has  not,  he  must  himself  have  true  education,  must  himself  have  the 
wider  knowledge  which  is  so  important  a  part  of  education.     For  what- 
ever may  be  said,  and  truly  said,  of  the  evil  of  treating  knowledge  as 
the  whole  of  education,  there  is  one  thing  worse  than  knowledge  with- 
out education,  and  that  is  education  without  knowledge.     On  this 
point  all  great  educators,  whether  practical  or  theoretical,  have  spoken 
with  no  uncertain  sound.     In  Germany  and  France  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  appoint  as  teachers  of  the  higher  schools  only  the  graduates 
of  universities,  and  it  is  in  all  probability  due  to  this  that  the  continental 
boy  of  sixteen  is  more  advanced  than  the  American  boy.     The  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  in  February,  1893,  has  just  submitted 
a  report  to  the  Association  held  last  month  in  Cleveland,  on  three 
subjects,  namely,  the  training  of  teachers,  the  correlation  of  studies  in 
elementary  education,  and  the  organization  of  city  school  systems. 


The  whole  committee  was  composed  of  twelve  superintendents  of  schools, 
one  superintendent  of  state  education,  one  president  of  a  western  state 
university,  and  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  Dr. 
Brooks  of  Philadelphia  was  a  member  of  the  special  Committee  on  the 
Training  of  Teachers,  which  consisted  of  five  superintendents  of  city 
schools,  three  eastern  cities  and  two  western.  This  committee  of 
practical  city  superintendents  reports  unanimously  that  it  is  a  custom 
to  which  the  best  American  schools  conform,  that  teachers  of  elemen- 
tary schools  should  first  have  had  a  four-years  course  in  a  good  high 
school,  and  that  teachers  of  high  schools  should  have  had  a  collegiate 
education.  They  agree  that  these  are  the  minimum  requirements  and 
that  at  least  four  years  of  study  in  advance  of  the  pupils  may  rightfully 
be  demanded ;  and  further,  that  to  the  high  school  and  the  college  course 
there  should  be  added  at  least  one  year,  and  ideally  two,  of  professional 
training.  In  other  words,  all  teachers  whatsoever  should,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Committee,  have  first  the  high  school  training,  or  its 
equivalent,  and  then,  in  the  normal  school  or  elsewhere,  at  least  one 
year  of  professional  training ;  and  all  teachers  must  be  at  least  four 
years  of  non -professional  study  in  advance  of  their  pupils.  Hence  we 
must  infer  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  even  if  none  but  our 
elementary  school  teachers  were  to  be  trained  in  normal  schools,  all 
our  normal  school  teachers  of  the  future  must  still,  like  the  teachers  of 
the  high  school,  and  a  thousand  times  more  inexorably  than  they,  be 
college  graduates  and  students  who  have  given  prolonged  study  to  the 
new  pedagogy ;  for  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  school  must  be,  as  we 
have  seen,  graduates  of  the  high  school,  and  their  teachers  in  the 
normal  school,  in  order  to  be  four  years  in  advance  of  them  in  non- 
professional studies,  must  be  college  graduates. 

For  here  is  our  problem  in  a  nut-shell.  Once  train  the  teacher  in 
the  new  education,  and  the  new  education  will  be  the  natural  inherit- 
ance of  all  our  children.  Who  needs  the  highest  conceivable  education 
if  not  the  teacher  of  teachers  ?  Therefore  it  is  that  a  normal  school 
organized  on  any  but  the  firmest  basis,  with  any  but  the  best  attainable 
professors  and  teachers,  gives  us  for  the  next  generation  an  inferior 
education.  In  the  normal  school  therefore  we  are  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  matter  ;  the  normal  school  is  the  very  pulse  of  the  machine. 
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VOL.    I. 


Mrs*  Stanford's  Gift  to  the  University* 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  on  May  31st,  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford made  formal  transfer  to  the 
University  of  deeds  representing 
stocks,  bonds,  and  realty  to  the  face 
value  of  Si5i00o,ooo.  This  and 
other  recent  transfers,  by  which 
Mrs.  Stanford,  with  her  character- 
istic wisdom  and  foresight,  seeks  to 
forestall  the  legal  difficulties  often 
attending  conveyance  by  will,  places 
Stanford  University  ver>'  high,  if 
not  highest  in  the  list  of  the  richly 
endowed  universities  of  the  world. 

The  University  for  the  past  three 
years  has  lacked  $40,000  a  year  of 
being  self-supporting.  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford, in  addition  to  making  good 
this  difiference,  has  put  up  new 
buildings  to  a  value  of  over  S400,- 
000.  From  now  on,  however,  the 
University  will  have  ample  funds 
with  which  to  strengthen  its  faculty 
and  to  proceed  as  fast  as  may  be 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  orig- 
inal architectural  plan. 

Some  of  the  most  imp>ortant  pro- 
visions made  by  Mrs.  Stanford  re- 
garding    future     management,    as 


voiced  in  her  address  to  the  Trus- 
tees, are  given  below : 

The  attendance  of  women  shall 
be  limited  to  500  at  any  one  time. 
Mechanical  schools  and  workshops 
shall  be  encouraged  by  liberal  en- 
dowments. The  Stock  Farm  shall 
be  maintained  unless  it  prove  itself 
permanently  unremunerative.  No 
summer  school  shall  be  held  at  the 
University,  or  have  the  use  of  the 
University  name.  Associations  of 
students  are  given  permission  to 
build  campus  residences  at  a  mini- 
mum cost  of  S6,ooo  ;  private  parties 
being  allowed  to  build  for  not  less 
than  $4,000.  Campus  boarding- 
houses  are  to  be  permanently  dis- 
couraged. Mrs.  Stanford's  brother, 
C.  G.  Lathrop,  is  to  be  continued 
as  business  manager  during  his  life- 
time at  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year. 
Samuel  F^.  Lieb  is  made  president 
of  the  Board  for  the  coming  year. 
The  President  of  the  University  is 
to  he  protected  in  the  exercise  of 
his  present  powers,  and  his  salary 
is  never  to  be  less  than  $10,000. 


Women  and  Stanford  University* 


'*  16.  To  afford  equal  facilities  and  give 
equal  advantages  in  the  University  to 
both  sexes." — i'owcrs  and  Duties  of  the 
Trustees  as  defined  in  the  original  Grant 
of  Endowment. 

"We  deem  it  of  ihe  first  importance 
that  the  education  of  both  sexes  shall  be 
equally  full  and  complete,  varied  only  as 
nature  dictates.  The  rights  of  one  sex, 
political  or  othen^-ise,  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  other  sex,  and  this  equality 
of  rights  out; ht  to  be  fully  recognized." 
— Mr.  Stanford's  first  addrtss  to  the 
Trustees,  Nov.  14,  1S85. 

*•  We  have  provided  in  the  articles  of 
endowment  that  the  education  of  the 
sexes  shall  be  equal  —  deeming  it  of 
special  importance  that  those  who  are  to 
be  the  mothers  of  a  future  generation 


shall  be  fitted  to  mold  and  direct  the  in- 
fantile mind  at  its  most  critical  period. 
A  celebrated  philosopher  has  said  that 
the  education  received  by  a  child  in  the 
the  first  five  years  of  its  life  was  more 
important  than  all  the  rest ;  another 
states  that  in  its  first  seven  yeais  the 
child  receives  more  ideas  than  in  all  its 
after  life.  How  important,  therefore,  is 
it  to  have  mothers  capable  of  rightly  di- 
recting the  young  intelligence." — Mr. 
Stanford  at  the  opening  exercises  of  the 
University,  Oct.  i,  1 891. 

**  Young  Ladies  and  Gentlimm  :  —  Vast 
numbers  of  Americans  will  accept  the 
principle  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
who  in  practice  will  make  the  exceptions 
to  the  rule  broader  than  the  rule  itself. 
This  is  the  result  of  that  egotism  which 
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allows  one*9  self-estimation  to  overcome 
his  sense  of  justice.  The  founders  of  this 
institution  have  not  only  declared  the 
general  rule  of  equality  but  have  g^ven 
It  practical  application  to  a  long  disputed 
proposition  —  the  equality  of  the  sexes. 
This  equality  of  right  has  received  par- 
tial recognition  in  other  institutions ; 
here  it  is  declared  in  its  full  extent  and 
is  to  be  literally  enforced." — Address  of 
Judge  Shafter,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  at  the  opening  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Oct.  I,  1 89 1. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Judge 
Shafter  voiced  the  public  feeling  as 
to  the  significance  of  Mr.  Stanford's 
reiterated  insistence  upon  the  im- 
portance of  the  equal  education  of 
both  sexes.  In  adopting  co-educa- 
tion as  a  fundamental  characteristic 
of  the  new  University  Mr.  Stanford 
did  not  indeed  announce  any  new 
principle.  The  battle  for  co-educa- 
tion had  already  been  fought.  In 
some  cases  grudgingly,  but  every- 
where in  some  form,  the  admission 
of  women  to  the  advantages  of 
higher  institutions  of  learning  had 
been  conceded.  But  how  far  it  was 
desirable  generally  that  women 
should  press  forward  into  the  uni- 
versities, this  was  still  a  much  dis- 
puted question.  Mr.  Stanford  boldly 
proclaimed  that  a  university  train- 
ing is  j  ust  as  important  for  the  girl 
as  for  the  boy.  **  We  deem  it  of  the 
first  importance  that  the  education 
of  both  sexes  shall  be  equally  full 
and  complete,  varied  only  as  nature 
dictates.'*  In  Stanford  University, 
he  seemed  to  say,  no  question  of  sex 
will  be  raised.  All  tests  as  to  ad- 
mission, scholarship,  behavior,  priv- 
ileges, and  honors  will  be  applied  in 
absolute  unconsciousness  of  sex. 
And  the  acceptance  of  this  principle 
means,  so  long  as  nature  insists  on 
the  production  of  an  equal  number 
of  girls  and  boys,  that  there  will  be 
a  tendency  toward  this  same  equi- 
librium in  all  our  collegiate  institu- 
tions. How  widely  this  principle  is 
coming  to  be  accepted  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  eight 
years  since  Stanford  University 
opened  its  doors.  Here  at  Stanford 
the  proportion  of  tvomen  has  gone 
up  from  28%   in   1891   to  40%  in 


1899.  At  Berkeley  the  rate  of  ac- 
celeration has  been  even  greater,  the 
number  of  women  students  having 
increased  from  27%  in  1891 1044.4% 
in  1 899.  Nor  is  this  tendency  toward 
equality  confined  to  any  particular 
locality.  At  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, in  1897-98,  54%  of  the  col- 
legiate students  were  women  ;  add 
the  graduate  school,  and  this  per- 
centage drops  to  43;  add  the  Di- 
vinity School,  nearly  all  men,  and 
it  goes  down  to  38%.  At  Cornell 
University  only  13^  of  the  enter- 
ing class  of  1898  were  women.  But 
if  we  leave  out  of  account  Agricul- 
ture, Law,  Engineering,  and  Veter- 
inary Science,  in  all  of  which  only 
one  woman  was  enrolled,  the  pro- 
portion of  women  in  courses  which 
appeal  to  both  men  and  women 
alike  rises  to  30%. 

Three  reflections  are  suggested 
by  these  statistics :  First,  in  the 
East  where  the  prejudice  against  co- 
education has  been  most  obstinate 
and  where  colleges  for  women  are 
numerous  and  strong,  men  largely 
predominate  even  in  institutions  and 
courses  appealing  to  both  sexes 
alike.  Second,  in  the  Middle  and 
Far  West,  where  the  principle  of  co- 
education has  been  most  generously 
recognized,  we  must  expect  to  find 
women  predominating  in  institu- 
tions and  courses  which  appeal  to 
both  sexes  alike.  Third,  while  the 
education  of  women  must  be  "equ- 
ally full  and  complete*'  it  will  be 
*  *  varied  as  nature  dictates.  * '  Hence, 
courses  in  engineering,  law,  agri- 
culture, divinity,  and  the  like,  will 
not  appeal  largely  to  women,  and 
institutions  strong  in  these  lines  will 
have  a  large  predominance  of  men 
in  the  student  body. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  in  deeding 

to  the  University  the   magnificent 

properties  representing  over  eleven 

millions   of  dollars,  Mrs.  Stanford 

made  this  announcement : 

**  The  number  of  women  attending  the 
University  as  students  shaU  at  no  time 
ever  exceed  500.  I  have  watche<l  with 
interest  the  large  growth  in  the  attend- 
ance of  female  students,and  if  this  growth 
continues  in  the  future  at  the  same  rate. 
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the  number  of  women  students  will  be- 
fore long  greatly  exceed  the  number  of 
men,  and  thereby  have  it  regarded  by 
the  public  as  a  university  for  females  in- 
stead of  for  males.  This  was  not  my 
husband's  wish,  nor  is  it  mine,  nor  would 
it  have  been  my  son's." 

••This  action  of  Mrs.  Stanford," 
said  President  Jordan  to  a  Chronicle 
reporter,  *  *  simply  follows  the  origi- 
nal plans  of  the  construction  of  the 
University,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  crit- 
icism of  the  scholarship  or  character 
of  the  young  women  attending  here. 
.  .  .  It  is  simply  the  carrying 
out  of  Mrs.  Stanford's  wish  —  that 
the  University  be  primarily  for 
men.** 

So  far  as  Stanford  University  is 
concerned,  we  may  regard  this  mat- 
ter of  numbers  as  settled.  No  one 
questions  Mrs.  Stanford's  absolute 
right  to  interpret  the  original  ideas 
of  the  University,  or  to  modify  them 
in  the  light  of  experience.  Her  de- 
votion, her  self-sacrifice,  her  zeal  in 
the  service  of  the  University,  have 
won  the  unswerving  loyalty  of  the 
whole  Stanford  world.  With  regard, 
therefore,  to  what  she  has  announced 
as  the  policy  of  the  University,  there 
is  no  room  for  discussion. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  the 
matter  upon  which  a  few  words  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  In  commenting 
upon  this  feature  of  Mrs.  Stanford's 
address  to  the  Trustees,  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  of  June  2  said  : 

To  the  members  of  the  San  Francisco 
colony  of  some  200  former  Stanford  male 
students  the  announcement  that  the 
number  of  women  would  forever  be  lim- 
ited to  500  a  year,  was  received  with  gen- 
eral approval  and  with  greater  enthusi- 
asm than  the  welcome  news  of  the  mu- 
nificent gift.  .  .  .  Concerning  the 
woman  ({uestion  at  Stanford  an  alumnus 
said:  "  We  do  not  object  to  co-education 
nor  to  any  of  the  women  that  have  come 
to  Stanford.  They  are  a  particularly  at- 
tractive class,  but  their  relative  number 
has  so  steadily  increased  during  the  past 
seven  years  that  it  has  become  a  simple 
question  of  time  when  Stanford  would 
become  a  university  practically  monopo- 
lized by  women.  The  climatic  condi- 
tions, the  location  and  general  surround- 
ings are  so  favorable  and  the  life  and 
treatment  of  the  women  students  so  de- 
lightful at  Stanford  that  moire  and  more 
are  drawn  to  the  University  every  year. 


Were  Stanford  women  less  attractive 
they  would  not  have  so  many  recruits  to 
swell  their  ranks  and  they  would  not  in- 
crease the  growing  custom  of  '  queening. ' 
The  average  male  undergraduate  cannot 
devote  the  proper  time  to  his  studies  and 
go  '  queening '  and  participate  in  college 
affairs  too.  The  more  attractive  women 
at  Stanford  the  more  *  queening  *  there 
will  be  and  the  less  active  participation 
in  those  student  enterprises  that  go  to 
make  college  spirit  and  athletic  and  for- 
ensic victories.  The  past  year's  string 
of  defeats  after  so  many  years  of  victor- 
ies over  the  University  of  California 
would  indicate  that  Stanford  men  were 
not  maintaining  the  old  standard  estab- 
lished by  the  pioneer  class.  That  stand- 
ard meant  for  evervmantoget  acquaint- 
ed and  to  go  in  and  do  something  for  the 
good  name  of  his  university  and  of  his 
class.  Latterly  the  duty  of  sustaining 
college  spirit  and  student  institutions 
has  devolved  upon  fewer  men,  and  some 
of  the  most  entnusiastic  have  found  their 
over-ambitious  efforts  cut  short  by  no- 
tices from  the  committee  on  student  af- 
fairs, with  the  result  that  more  vacancies 
have  been  caused  for  women  students  to 
fill.  To  continue  this  process  would  re- 
sult in  the  practical  elimination  of  all  the 
truly  college-spirited  men  and  the  con- 
version of  Stanford  into  a  university  for 
women  and  a  minority  of  men.  The  men 
of  a  university  must  sustain  the  student 
spirit,  the  college  enterprises,  and  the 
general  athletic  record  that  attracts  the 
best  element  of  energetic  prospective 
freshmen.  If  the  men  are  steamly  re- 
duced to  smaller  and  smaller  percentages 
of  the  total  number  in  the  student  body, 
then  must  the  Stanford  spirit  wane  and 
possible  candidates  for  the  varsity  teams 
oe  limited  to  a  little  part  of  the  student 
bodv.»' 

Perhaps  this  remarkable  deliver- 
ance received  all  the  attention  it  de- 
serves in  President  Jordan's  state- 
ment to  a  Chronicle  reporter  (June 
3):  **  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
view  that  the  presence  of  women 
lessens  college  spirit.  College  spirit 
that  will  not  show  itself  before  girls 
is  not  a  desirable  additional  feature 
of  college  life.  There  is  no  founda- 
tion for  the  statement  that  any  legi- 
timate activity  in  athletics  is  checked 
by  the  presence  of  women.  *  *  Pos- 
sibly; however,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  touch  further  upon  three 
points  :  athletics,  **  queening,**  and 
the  Stanford  spirit.  And  for  the 
purpose  of  this  article  it  will  be  as- 
sumed that  *' alumnus*'  has  been 
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correctly  reported,  and  that  he 
speaks  authoritatively  for  certain 
** former  Stanford  male  students'' 
whose  number  may  be  figuratively 
allowed  to  stand  at  **  200." 

First,  as  to  athletics.  Heretofore 
the  notion  has  prevailed  that  Stan- 
ford's athletic  successes  were  due  to 
the  normal  and  wholesome  place  ac- 
corded to  athletic  sports  by  the  Uni- 
versity, to  the  generous  opportuni- 
ties provided  by  nature  and  by  the 
founders  of  the  University,  and  fi- 
nally to  the  healthful  spirit  and  de- 
votion to  true  sportsmanship  on  the 
part  of  students.  Under  these  con- 
ditions Stanford  throve,  and  for 
seven  years  maintained  an  easy  pre- 
eminence. And  yet  all  the  time,  it 
was  understood,  was  it  not,  that 
Stanford  could  not  hope  always  to 
win,  that  in  a  long  series  of  years 
California  would  naturally  have  its 
share  of  victories,  and  that  other- 
wise indeed  there  would  be  no  fun  in 
it  at  all  ?  It  was  supposed  that  true 
Stanford  sportsmanship  meant,  let 
the  best  team  win,  and  that  defeat 
would  be  borne  as  gallantly  as  vic- 
tory. In  the  course  of  events  what 
everybody  had  foreseen  happened. 
There  came  a  year  when  Berkeley 
won  the  football  game.  Some  said 
it  was  because  our  big  men  went  off 
to  Manila  ;  some  said  it  was  because 
for  once  something  like  the  Stanford 
spirit  took  hold  of  the  Berkeley 
team,  and  that  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  splendid  coach  they  played 
together  and  pulled  together  as  they 
had  never  done  before  ;  some  whis- 
pered, and  whispered  loud,  long  be- 
fore the  game  was  played,  that  for 
once  the  old  Berkeley  conditions 
were  obtaining  at  Stanford.  It  was 
reserved  for  **  alumnus"  and  his 
band  of  **  200  former  Stanford  male 
students ' '  to  shoulder  the  blame 
upon  the  unoffending  women  stu- 
dents of  the  University.  As  another 
**  former  Stanford  male  student" 
recently  remarked,  **  The  women 
put  the  standard  of  scholarship  so 
high  that  the  men  cannot  reach  it 
and  at  the  same  time  give  proper 
attention  to  athletics  "  ! 


* 'Alumnus'*  says  he  does  not  ob- 
ject to  co-education  nor  to  the  wo- 
men that  come  to  Stanford.  But 
they  are  so  attractive  that  they  add 
mightily  to  the  activities  of  the 
male  students.  Women  students 
have  no  distractions  and  can  study 
hard  and  **put  up  the  standard  of 
scholarship. ' '  Male  students  *  *  must 
sustain  the  student  spirit,  the  stu- 
dent enterprises,  and  the  general 
athletic  record  that  attracts  the  best 
element  of  energetic,  prospective 
freshmen."  They  must  **get  ac- 
quainted and  go  in  and  do  some- 
thing for  the  good  name  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  of  their  class. "  And  if 
attractive  women  are  allowed  to 
come  here  these  male  students  must 
also  go  ** queening."  Where,  then, 
is  to  come  in  the  time  for  studying 
lessons  and  reaching  up  to  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship  ?  **Alum- 
nus  "  and  the  **  200  former  male 
students  "  rejoice  therefore  that  the 
procession  of  **  queens"  is  to  be 
limited,  that  after  a  while  the  num- 
ber will  not  go  around,  and  that 
some  valuable  athletic  material  will 
then  escape  the  committee  on  stu- 
dent affairs,  get  acquainted,  and  go ' 
in  and  do  something  for  the  Univer- 
sity and  for  their  class. 

We  fear  ** alumnus"  is  leaning 
upon  a  broken  reed.  And  first,  we 
doubt  if  it  is  true  that  the  practice 
of  **  queening  "  is  increasing  at  the 
University.  **  Queening  "  is  no- 
ticeable at  Stanford  not  because  of 
the  number  engaged  in  its  practice 
but  because  of  the  brazen  effrontery 
with  which  the  quadrangle  is  pa- 
raded during  University  hours. 
Those  who  invented  the  vulgar 
term  and  those  who  affect  its  use 
and  practice  are  alike  **  unattract- 
ive" from  every  University  |X)int 
of  view.  Such  women  students 
never  set  any  **  standard  of  scholar- 
ship "  and  such  male  students, 
present  or  **  former,"  never  add 
anything  to  the  good  name  or  fame 
of  the  University.  **  Alumnus  "  is 
on  the  wrong  scent.''  It  is  the  Com- 
mittee on  Scholarship  (not  usually 
the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs, 
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as  "alumnus"  vividly  supposes) 
which  cuts  short  the  career  of  his 
dubious  band  of  athletes.  Let  him 
get  these  committees  abolished  and 
the  male  undergraduates  exempted 
from  penalties  for  failures  in  schol- 
arship and  offenses  against  the  good 
name  of  the  University,  and  he  will 
have  done  something  toward  accom- 
plishing his  object. 

Nor  are  we  willing  to  believe  that 
the  Stanford  spirit  is  the  poor,  piti- 
able thing  described  by  *  *  alumnus. ' ' 
If  it  has  anything  worthy  in  it  at 
all  it  is  its  manliness  and  womanli- 
ness, its  earnestness,  its  fairness,  its 
devotion  to  high  ideals,  and  its  con- 
tempt for  sham  and  subterfuge. 
There  is  no  element  of  *  *  going  in 
and  doing  something  for  the  Uni- 
versity and  for  the  class  ' '  about  it. 
It  is  natural  and  right  to  be  deeply 
interested  in  athletics  and  enthusi- 
astic for  success  in  intercollegiate 
contests  ;  but  it  must  also  be  in  re- 
cognition of  the  fact  that  these  con- 
tests represent  the  effervescence  of 
college  activities,  not  their  reality. 
The  University  is  not  strong,  or 
famous,  or  attractive  to  parents  and 
serious  minded  young  people  be- 
cause of  its  athletic  supremacy.  But 
if  the  University  is  strong  in  the 
essentials  of  university  life,  in  its 
teachers,  its  courses,  and  in  the 
earnest,  self-respecting  character  of 
its  student  body,  its  athletics  will  be 
correspondingly  wholesome  and  vic- 
tories will  come  as  often  as  they  are 
deserved  and  won.  It  would  not 
be  strange  if  the  new  rule  were  un- 
wittingly to  give  genuine  athletic 
interests  at  Stanford  a  decidedly 
black  eye.  If  it  directly  or  indirect- 
ly encourages  the  ** sporty'*  ele- 
ment represented  by  **  alumnus  *'  a 
chill  will  fall  upon  athletic  enthusi- 
asm, in  faculty  and  student  body 
alike,  such  as  there  has  never  yet 
been  foretaste  of. 


But  for  the  future  the  men  must 
wax  and  the  women  wane.  And 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
"alumnus,"  the  waxing  process  is 
not  so  assured  after  all.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  "unconsciousness  of 
sex"  is  pretty  well  ingrained  in  the 
educational  world.  Brothers  and 
sisters  are  educated  together  in  all 
the  lower  grades.  More  and  more 
they  are  going  to  college  together. 
If  the  sisters  are  not  welcome  at 
Stanford  the  brothers  will  not  be  so 
likely  to  come.  And  no  matter  how 
much  the  contrary  is  declared  wo- 
men will  be  sure  to  feel  that  they  are 
not  really  wanted.  It  will  be  very 
hard  indeed  to  tnake  the  ordinary 
young  person  understand  how  the 
500th  woman  will  be  welcomed  and 
given  equal  facilities  and  opportun- 
ities, while  the  501st  must  be 
shunned  and  turned  away.  Moths 
indeed  seek  the  candle,  but  women 
are  not  going  to  hover  very  close  to 
the  500  limit  when  once  the  rule  is 
fairly  promulgated. 

Certain  it  is  that  women  students 
as  a  class  have  added  only  strength 
to  the  University.  Certain  it  is  that 
they  have  helped,  and  not  hindered, 
in  making  the  Stanford  spirit  and 
Stanford  scholarship  sincere  and 
worthy.  Certain  it  is  that  it  will  be 
a  misfortune  to  have  these  influ- 
ences lessened  or  minimized.  The 
University  may  limit  the  number  of 
young  women  to  500,  or  exclude 
them  altogether,  and  it  will  still  be 
strong,  and  vigorous,  and  prosper- 
ous so  long  and  so  far  as  its  teach- 
ers, and  its  courses,  and  its  high 
ideals  and  standards  justify  it.  And 
in  this  matter  of  equal  education  for 
both  sexes  the  University  may  vol- 
untarily withdraw  from  its  proud 
and  honorable  leadership  to  tag  on 
the  tail  of  the  procession.  But  the 
procession  will  go  on  just  the  same. 

O.  L.  Elliott. 
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University  Expansion* 


New  Buildins:& 

The  new  Assembly  Hall  and  the 
Thomas  Welton  Stanford  Library 
building  are  accomplished  facts. 
The  former  was  finished  in  time  for 
the  baccalaureate  sermon,  and  the 
latter  will  be  ready  for  use  by  Sep- 
tember. All  the  buildings  forming 
the  new  facade  will  be  in  keeping 
architecturally  with  those  of  the 
present  quadrangle.  When  the  nat- 
ural science  structure  is  completed 
and  the  two  groups  are  joined  by 
the  Memorial  Arch,  the  whole  effect 
will  be  most  imposing. 

The  Library  building,  which  bears 
its  donor's  name,  is  two  stories  in 
height  and  265  by  151  feet  in  ex- 
tent. Within  are  a  large  reading  room 
finished  in  marble,  a  stack  room 
with  iron  shelves  having  a  capacity 
of  75,000  volumes,  and  four  down- 
stairs and  seven  up-stairs  seminary 
rooms  with  an  aggregate  shelving 
capacity  of  25,000  volumes. 

The  Assembly  Hall  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  1500  divided  between 
its  main  floor  and  circular  balcony. 
Light  is  admitted  from  above  through 
a  dome  of  amber-colored  glass.  The 
interior  decoration  is  harmonious 
and  chaste. 

On  April  15th  ground  was  broken 
for  the  Memorial  Arch,  which  will 
be  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
facade  of  the  outer  quadrangle.  The 
arch  is  to  be  of  sandstone,  96  feet 
high  and  86  feet  wide.  The  con- 
tract calls  for  its  completion  on  No- 
vember ist  at  a  cost  of  $67,856. 

West  of  the  arch  will  stand  the 
Natural  Sciences  building,  which  is 
to  consist  of  a  central  portion  with 
wings,  and  which  will  occupy  two 
years  in  construction.  A  future 
issue  of  the  Alumnus  will  describe 
the  interior  arrangements  by  which 
the  departments  of  Botany,  Geology, 
Physiology,  and  Zoology  are  to  be 
accommodated. 

Excavations  were  begun  in  May 
for  the  Memorial  Chapel.  This  Mrs. 
Stanford  intends  to  make  one  of  the 


most  beautiful  and  imposing  college 
structures  in  the  United  States. 
The  interior  decorations  will  be  the 
richest  that  perfect  taste  can  devise. 
Its  seating  capacity  will  be  about 
1500,  and  the  total  cost  over  $250,- 
000. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  the 
completion  of  the  Museum  as  orig- 
inally planned,  by  the  addition  of 
two  wings  uniform  with  the  original 
structure. 

The  Art  department  is  indebted 
to  Mrs.  Barron  of  Mayfield  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  in  which  Art 
students  are  now  working  with  a 
comfort  unknown  to  the  days  of  the 
cramped  and  ill-lighted  half  story 
of  the  Engineering  building. 

The  University  Inn,  which  was 
opened  September,  1898,  has  given 
campus  students  excellent  accom- 
modations. There  are  three  dining 
rooms,  in  which  meals  are  served 
a  la  carte,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  San 
Francisco,  held  the  contract  for  the 
year,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  twenty -six  students  were  in 
his  employ. 

The  University  Press  erected  a 
building  east  of  the  postoflSce  in  Jan- 
uary and  moved  its  plant  from  the 
power-house. 

A  G>mplete  Law  G>urse* 

As  many  of  the  alumni  know,  in 
the  past  the  department  of  Law  at 
Stanford  has  been  attempting  to 
give  only  the  equivalent  of  one 
year's  work  in  the  best  law  schools. 
Owing  to  the  improved  condition  of 
the  University  finances  President 
Jordan  has  been  able  to  add  two 
new  instructors  to  the  Law  faculty, 
and  full  law  school  work  will  be 
begun  next  September. 

In  addition  to  Professor  Abbott 
and  Assistant  Professor  Whittier. 
Mr.  Jackson  E.  Reynolds,  of  Co- 
lumbia Law  School,  and  Mr.  Chas. 
R.  Lewers,  of  Harvard  Law  School, 
have  Ijeen  made  instructors.     Pro- 
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fessor  Duniway  of  the  History  de- 
partment will  give  Constitutional 
Law,  while  Judge  Lindley  of  San 
Francisco  and  some  other  non-res- 
ident lecturer  will  give  courses  on 
special  topics. 

As  hitherto,  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
in  Law  will  be  given  to  those  who 
complete  one  year  of  law  work  and 
three  years  of  other  university 
work.  In  the  future  the  Univer- 
sity will  also  give  the  degree  of 
LL.  B.  to  those  who  complete  two 
additional  years  of  work  in  law. 
Thus  in  six  years  one  will  be  able  to 
get  a  thorough  university  training 
and  a  course  in  law  such  as  is  given 
in  the  best  schools,  obtaining  both 
degrees.  To  graduates  of  other 
colleges  also,  the  University  offers 
three  years'  work  in  law  leading  to 
the  LL.  B.  degree. 

The  course  includes  the  follow- 
ing subjects  :  First  year — Element- 
ary Law,  Contracts,  Criminal  Law, 
Property  I,  Persons,  Torts;  second 
year — Agency,  Property  II.  Sales, 
Carriers,  Bills  and  Notes,  Trusts, 
Equity  I,  Pleading,  Evidence,  Dam- 
ages; third  year— Property  III, 
Conflict  of  Laws,  Equity  II,  Part- 
nership, Corporations,  Constitu- 
tional Law.  Special  courses  will 
be  given  on  Mining  Law,  Irriga- 
tion Law,  California  Procedure, 
and  Justice  Practice. 

Tuition  will  be  free  in  the  Law 
department,  as  in  all  other  de- 
partments of  the  University.  Un- 
dergraduate students  will  pay  the 
usual  registration  fee  of  ten  dollars 
a  semester.  Graduate  students  pay 
no  registration  fee.  A  small  library 
fee  will  be  charged  for  each  course 
taken. 

The  aims  of  the  department  now 
are  to  furnish  that  complete  train- 
ing in  law  which  graduates  of  the 
University  have  had  hitherto  to 
seek  elsewhere,  to  offer  law  school 
opportunities  to  graduates  of  other 
colleges  or  universities,  and  to  per- 
mit special  students  of  maturity  and 
sufficient  previous  preparation  to  do 
what  work  they  may  desire,  although 
not  looking  toward  a  degree 


During  the  coming  year  Pro- 
fessor Abbott  will  be  absent  on 
leave ;  but  enough  courses  will  be 
given  to  provide  full  work  for  all 
students  who  may  attend.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  increased  facilities 
will  be  taken  advantage  of  by  many. 

Of 

Additions  to  the  Factslty* 

During  the  past  year  several  mem- 
bers have  been  added  to  the  Stan- 
ford faculty.  Space  forbids  more 
than  a  brief  mention  of  each. 

Dr.  Frank  A.  Fetter,  head  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, has  been  acting  head  of  that 
department  since  September.Though 
he  came  only  for  a  year,  he  proved 
himself  indispen.sable,  and  has  been 
induced  to  remain. 

Ell  wood  P.  Cubberley,  A.  B.,  In- 
diana '91,  is  now  acting  head  of  the 
Education  department.  He  came 
here  from  San  Diego,  where  he  was 
city  superintendent. 

Clement  A.  Copeland  is  doing 
Professor  Perrine's  work  during  the 
latter's  absence.  Mr.  Copeland  was 
a  member  of  the  pioneer  class  until 
he  transferred  his  work  to  Cornell. 
He  has  had  wide  experience  in  elec- 
trical engineering. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Babine  succeeded  F.  L. 
Teggart,  English  '94,  as  associate 
librarian. 

Rockwell  D.  Hunt,  Ph.  D.,  Johns 
Hopkins  '95,  of  the  University  of 
the  Pacific,  gave  a  course  of  lectures 
in  Pacific  Slope  history. 

Miss  M.  C.  Smith,  Ph.  B.,  North- 
western *9i,  substituted  for  Miss 
Hardy  during  the  fall  semester. 

J.  H.  Howard,  professor  of  Latin 
at  Indiana,  acts  as  instructor  in 
Latin  while  a  candidate  for  a  doc- 
tor's degree. 

Jefferson  Elmore,  Latin  '95,  A.  M. 
'95,  is  doing  graduate  work  and  in- 
structing in  Latin. 

Fred.  Atheling,  B.  S.,  University 
of  Wyoming  '98,  is  assisting  in 
Mathematics  while  working  toward 
a  doctor's  degree. 

During    the  second    semester  a 
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special  course  was  given  on  "The 
Jewish  Framework  of  Christianity  " 
by  the  learned  Rabbi  Voorsanger, 
of  San  Francisco. 

In  March,  John  F.  Newsom,  A.M. 
Stanford  '92,  was  promoted  from 
assistant  professor  to  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

George  Luther  Lincoln,  A.  M., 
Harvard  '97,  began  work  in  Janu- 
ary as  an  instructor  in  French,  tak- 
ing the  place  of  Instructor  Max  G. 
Wright,  Romanic  Languages  '96, 
A.  M.  '97,  who  is  away  for  the  year 
on  leave. 

The  Faculty  during  J899.J900* 

Professors  Stillman,  Ross,  Little, 
and  Hudson  are  expected  back  from 
Europe  ;  and  Professors  A.W.Smith, 
M.  R.  Smith,  and  A.  B.  Clark  from 
the  East.  Professor  Perrine  will  con- 
tinue his  engineering  for  the  Stand- 
ard Electric  Company  for  another 
year.  Professors  Campbell,  Angell, 
GriflSn,  Spencer,  and  Young  have 
already  gone  to  spend  their  sabbat- 
ical vacations  in  Europe.  Professor. 
Abbott  will  study  law  at  Harvard. 

During  Dr.  Angell's  absence  in 
Europe  Miss  Lillie  J.  Martin,  as  act- 
ing assistant  professor,  will  have 
charge  of  the  work  in  Psychology. 


Miss  Martin  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  having  collaborated  with  Profes- 
sor G.  E.  MuUer  of  Gottingen  in 
the  production  of  a  psychological 
work  just  published. 

Jackson  E.  Reynolds,  Law  '96, 
and  Chas.  R.  Lewers,  Law  '96,  are 
to  be  added  to  the  Law  department. 
Mr.  Reynolds  comes  from  Columbia 
Law  School  and  Mr.  Lewers  has  re- 
cently taken  an  LL.  B.  at  Harvard. 

Dr.  A.  O.  Lovejoy,  U.  C.  '95, 
Ph.  D.,  Harvard,  will  be  assistant 
professor  in  the  new  Philosophy  de- 
partment. 

T.  F.  Huntington,  A.  B.,  Cornell 
'92,  A.  M.,  Harvard,  will  instruct 
in  English. 

Pierre  J.  Frein.  A.  B.,  Williams 
'92,  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  *99,  will 
instruct  in  French. 

R.  W.  Husband,  Greek  '95,  A.  M. 
'96,  comes  from  Toronto  as  an  in- 
structor in  Latin. 

Blanche  J.  Anderson,  A.B.,  Ober- 
lin  '90,  A.  M.,  Stanford  '98,  will 
remain  as  assistant  in  ancient  his- 
tory, while  Lucile  Eaves,  History 
'94,  returns  as  an  assistant  in  Pa- 
cific Slope  history. 

Rev.  B.  E.  Howard,  of  Los  An- 
geles, is  to  spend  the  coming  year 
in  graduate  study  at  Harvard,  re- 
turning as  instructor  in  Civics  in 
September,  1900. 


Memorial  Services* 


With  appropriate  exercises,  the 
faculty  and  students  met  on  the 
evening  of  September  20,  1898,  to 
pay  a  last  tribute  to  Mary  Sheldon 
Barnes  and  to  Margaret  M.  Wick- 
ham. 

In  opening,  Dr.  Jordan  spoke  a 
few  words  in  memory  of  those  who 
were  gone,  and  concluded  by  read- 
ing a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Barnes  by  her 
friend,  Professor  Griggs,  who  was 
with  her  when  the  end  came.  Dr. 
Jordan  and  Professor  Goebel  then 
spoke  of  the  earnest,  scholarly  work 
of  Miss  Wickham  and  her  rare  gift 
of^using  enthusiasm.  Professor 
[ley,    Professor   Fliigel,   and 


Catherine  Chandler  next  spoke  of 
Mrs.  Barnes  as  each  had  known 
her,  while  Dr.  Howard  closed  his 
tribute  as  follows  :  **  There  was  no 
trace  of  cynicism  in  her  character ; 
hers  was  a  white  soul.  She  was 
original  —  a  rare  trait  among  teach- 
ers. She  was  a  bom  teacher,  a  bom 
leader  of  young  men  and  women.'* 
Early  in  January  a  similar  audi- 
ence gathered  in  memory  of  Profes- 
sor W.  W.  Thobura.  The  most 
feeling  tributes  were  paid  by  Presi- 
dent Jordan,  Dr.  Elliott,  and  others 
of  the  co-workers  of  the  gentle  spirit 
whose  place  in  University  life  can 
never  be  entirely  filled. 
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Bblibving  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  alumni  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity to  have  a  publication  of  their 
own,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Alumni  Association  has  estab- 
lished the  Stanford  Alumnus,  and 
has  placed  the  present  editors  in 
charge  for  the  first  year.  For  the 
sake  of  making  the  paper  as  large 
as  possible,  the  editors  have  agreed 
to  give  their  services  free  of  charge 
and  to  devote  all  funds  received  from 
advertisements  and  subscriptions  to 
defraying  the  expenses  of  publica- 
tion. If  any  attempt  were  made  to 
start  an  alumni  paper  which  would 
yield  a  profit  to  its  promoters  during 
its  first  year,  it  is  very  likely  that  it 
would  not  succeed  ;  but  relieving  it 
of  all  burdens  save  the  bare  running 
expenses,  makes  the  outlook  far 
brighter.  The  support  already  given 
the  Stanford  Alumnus  assures 
its  continuous  publication,  but  its 
subsequent  enlargement  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  amount  of  co  op- 
eration secured  among  loyal  Stan- 
ford men  and  women. 


Stanford  University  has  now  al- 
most a  thousand  alumni.  The  in- 
stitution is  so  young  that  most  of  its 
graduates  are  still  in  close  touch 
with  their  Alma  Mater.  To  per- 
petuate and  direct  their  interest  and 
to  bind  them  more  closely  together 
shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Stan- 
ford Alumnus. 

Of 

Those  who  receive  sample  copies 
of  this  number  and  who  believe  that 
such  a  publication  will  be  of  benefit 
to  the  University  and  of  interest  to 
themselves,  are  requested  to  send  in 
their  subscriptions  at  once  so  that 
the  editors  may  make  their  plans 
for  the  first  volume  of  the  paper. 
Such  as  can  send  the  amount  of 
their  subscription  at  first  will  be 
rendering  the  greatest  aid,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  that  all  should  pay  in 
advance.  We  want  your  name  and 
address  at  once,  and  your  remit- 
tance when  it  is  most  conveni- 
ent. 

To  guard  against  any  misappre- 
hension on  the  part  of  those  who 
subscribe,  we  wish  to  state  that  this 
issue  is  larger  by  the  number  of 
pages  occupied  with  Alumni  Pro- 
ceedings than  future  issues  will  be. 
Each  year  some  one  issue  of  the 
Alumnus  will  contain  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  year,  the  expense  of 
printing  being  borne  by  the  Alumni 
Association ;  but  the  size  of  inter- 
vening numbers  will  depend  entire- 
ly, as  explained  above,  upon  the 
number  of  subscriptions  and  adver- 
tisements received. 


Ol 


One  of  the  features  of  this  paper 
which  we  hope  will  greatly  add  to 
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its  interest  in  the  eyes  of  Stanford 
men  and  women  everywhere  will  be 
the  department  devoted  to  the  news 
of  alumni,  former  students,  and  pro- 
fessors. Much  more  will  be  made 
of  this  department  in  future  issues 
than  in  the  present  number.  During 
the  coming  year  we  intend  to  pub- 
lish, if  possible,  at  least  one  news 
item  concerning  the  whereabouts 
and  present  occupation  of  each  grad- 
uate and  former  professor  of  this 
institution.  To  enable  us  to  make 
these  personal  notes  as  accurate  as 
possible,  we  ask  that  all  alumni 
mail  to  us  directly,  as  occasion  offers, 
items  of  news  relating  to  themselves 
or  to  their  friends. 


Therb  is  need  that  every  gradu- 
ate and  former  student  of  Stanford 
living  in  the  State  of  California 
should  take  part  in  the  movement  to 
have  the  University  exempted  from 
taxation.  The  question  of  tax  ex- 
emption is  doubly  important  now 
that  the  endowment  has  been  so 
largely  increased  by  Mrs.  Stanford's 
recent  gift.  What  we  have  most  to 
fear  is  misunderstanding  and  inten- 
tional misrepresentation.  This  can 
be  counteracted  only  by  placing  ac- 
curate information  on  the  subject  in 
the  hands  of  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity. It  then  devolves  upon  them 
to  make  as  active  and  intelligent  a 
use  of  this  information  as  possible. 


The  Movement  for  Tax  Exemption* 


HssXory  of  the  Amendment* 

Almost  every  friend  of  the  Uni- 
versity can  do  something  toward  se- 
curing for  Stanford  relief  from  its 
crippling  burden  of  taxation  ;  but 
mere  interest  and  willingness  to  be- 
come active  in  behalf  of  the  Univer- 
sity are  not  enough.  It  is  essential 
at  each  stage  of  the  movement  that 
every  worker  know  exactly  what 
has  been  done  and  what  remains  to 
be  done.  With  this  in  mind  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  is  given  of  the  his- 
tory and  present  status  of  the  move- 
ment for  tax  exemption. 

To  revert  for  a  moment  to  efforts 
prior  to  this  year  :  In  1897  Mr.  Mal- 
colm, assemblyman  from  this  dis- 
trict, introduced  a  bill  into  the  Leg- 
islature to  exempt  the  University 
property.  Some  doubt  being  thrown 
upon  its  constitutionality  by  its  own 
friends,  it  was  not  pressed  to  pass- 
age. Stanford  has  profited  to  the 
extent  of  $100,000,  however,  by  the 
enactment  of  that  same  legislature 
granting  to  non-pecuniary  institu- 
tions immunity  from  the  five  per 
cent  collateral  inheritance  tax. 


The  experience  with  the  Malcolm 
bill  led  the  Alumni  Association  to 
direct  all  future  effort  toward  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  According- 
ly September  and  October,  1898, 
were  devoted  especially  to  the  gain- 
ing of  affirmative  votes  for  the  prop- 
osition to  hold  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  to  the  electing  of  legis- 
lators favorable  to  tax  exemption. 

By  the  first  of  October  undergrad- 
uate interest  had  reached  a  high 
pitch.  The  resolution  passed  by  the 
San  Francisco  Alumni  Association 
in  January,  1897,  and  that  passed 
by  the  Alumni  Association  during 
Commencement  week  of  1898  were 
recalled  ;  and  following  a  statement 
published  in  the  DaiTy  Palo  Alto  of 
October  4th  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Alumni  Association 
calling  attention  to  the  need  for 
prompt  activity,  the  Associated  Stu- 
dents united  with  the  Alumni  in  a 
call  for  a  mass  meeting  to  be  held 
on  October  13th. 

This  mass  meeting  was  well  at- 
tended and  enthusiastic.  Speeches 
were  made  by  Charles  K.  Field,  '95, 
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chairman  of  the  evening  ;  by  George 
E.  Crothers,  '95,  of  San  Francisco : 
A.  C.  Whitaker,  '99,  Edwin  M. 
Rea,  '95,  of  San  Jose ;  Charles  E. 
Schwartz,  '99,  Hugh  H.  Brown,  '96, 
and  by  President  Jordan.  Follow- 
ing these  addresses  a  business  meet- 
ing was  held,  at  which  a  brief  con- 
stitution was  adopted,  organizing 
the  assembly  into  the  **  Stanford 
University  Tax-Exemption  Club." 
The  following  ofl&cers  were  then 
elected  :  President,  Prof.  Clarke  B. 
Whittier,  '93  ;  secretary- treasurer, 
George  E.  Crothers,  '95  ;  executive 
committee,  J.  F.  Sheehan,  '95,  Ed- 
win M.  Rea,  *95,  Frank  Adams,  '00, 
O.  C.  Leiter,  '99,  F.  V.  Keesling, 
'98,  A.  C.  Whitaker,  '99,  and 
Charles  K.  Field,  '95. 

On  the  day  following,  J.  F. 
Sheehan  and  F.  V.  Keesling  were 
chosen  to  go  into  every  county  in 
the  State  in  the  University  interest. 
Meanwhile  the  recently  elected  ex- 
ecutive committee  met  and  prepared 
for  distribution  a  short  argument, 
and  also  a  pamphlet  embodying  tell- 
ing **  facts  and  figures.'*  Their 
work  did  not  end  with  this.  Stu- 
dents resident  in  California  were 
summoned  to  meetings  en  masse 
and  by  counties,  and  their  eflforts 
intelligently  directed.  News  matter 
was  furnished  the  daily  papers  and 
every  encouragement  given  the 
workers  in  the  field. 

At  the  first  opportunity  after  the 
convening  of  the  Legislature  on 
January  2d,  a  bill  drawn  up  by  the 
oflScers  of  the  Tax-Exemption  Club 
was  introduced  into  the  Assembly 
by  W.  A.  Clark,  of  this  district. 
Its  official  title  was  at  first  Assem- 
bly Constitutional  Amendment  No. 
2.  During  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
its  subsequent  history  it  suffered 
changes  in  wording  but  once.  At 
the  instance  of  its  original  framers 
minor  changes  were  made  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity  and  brevity,  and 
the  bill  in  its  new  form  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  first  one  in  the  Assem- 
bly on  January  26th  by  Mr.  Clark, 
from  that  time  until  final  passage 
being  known  as  No.  23. 


The  bill  was  brought  before  the 
Senate  by  Charles  M.  Shortridge,  of 
San  Jose,  who  made  a  spirited 
speech  in  its  favor.  Others  who 
spoke  in  behalf  of  exemption  were 
H.  V.  Morehouse,  of  San  Jose ;  Fred 
S.  Stratton,  U.  C,  from  Alameda ; 
J.  P.  Curtin,  from  Sonora ;  C.  M. 
Simpson,  of  Los  Angeles  ;  and  J.  J. 
Boyce,  from  Santa  Barbara.  On  the 
floor  of  the  Assembly  speeches  were 
made  by  W.  A.  Clark,  upon  its  in- 
troduction ;  by  A.  Caminetti,  of 
Amador ;  E.  T.  Cosper,  of  Tulare  ; 
and  by  H.  W.  Brown,  of  San  Mateo. 
Those  who  made  speeches  on  the 
floor  were  not  the  only  ones  who 
helped  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  Quiet  but  effective 
work  was  done  by  a  number,  among 
whom  may  be  named  Assemblymen 
M.  E.  Americh,  of  San  Jose  ;  J.  D. 
Kelsey,  of  Santa  Clara  ;  L-R.  Works, 
of  San  Diego ;  and  John  Fairweather, 
of  Fresno. 

It  was  not  until  Assembly  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  No.  23  got 
into  committee  that  its  University 
friends  had  an  opportunity  to  do 
formal  lobbying.  On  January  24th ' 
Dr.  Jordan,  Professor  Abbott,  and 
G.  E.  Crothers,  '95,  spoke  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  On 
the  following  evening  the  same  gen- 
tlemen appeared  before  the  Assem- 
bly Judiciary,  which  was  consider- 
ing No.  23.  This  committee  had 
also  under  consideration  Assembly- 
man Cobb's  amendment  concerning 
the  exemption  of  the  property  of 
schools  not  managed  for  profit,  and 
Merriirs  Lick  School  amendment. 
If  the  Stanford  amendment  had  been 
the  only  one  on  hand  it  would  have 
been  rej>orted  favorably.  As  it  was, 
courtesy  for  Cobb,  whose  measure 
had  not  a  majority  and  yet  was  not 
looked  upon  with  strong  disfavor, 
prompted  the  committee  to  refrain 
either  from  giving  his  amendment 
an  adverse  report  or  from  giving  No. 
23  a  favorable  one.  The  committee 
consequently  reported  all  three  pro- 
posed amendments  without  recom- 
mendation. Nevertheless,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15th  No.  23  passed  the  As- 
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sembly  with  the  gratifying  vote  of 
67  to  I,  the  one  dissenting  voice 
coming  from  G.  D.  Marvin,  of  Hum- 
boldt. Subsequently  W.  H.  La 
Baree,  of  Tehama,  in  whose  district 
one  of  the  large  Stanford  ranches  is 
located,  became  uneasy  about  the 
possible  eflFect  of  exemption  upon 
his  district,  and  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  to  move  for  a  reconsidera- 
tion. A  very  brief  investigation  of 
the  matter,  a  re-reading  of  the  bill 
in  connection  with  the  constitutions 
and  the  statutes  of  other  States,  suf- 
ficed to  assure  him  that  the  amend- 
ment could  not  possibly  work  to  the 
injury  of  his  district,  and  after  the 
noon  recess  he  asked  leave  to  with- 
draw his  notice  of  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

On  February  21st  the  exemption 
bill  came  up,  on  reference,  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary.  It  had  been 
announced  that  the  matter  would  be 
taken  up  at  once,  but  other  business 
was  allowed  to  intervene,  so  that 
when  the  vote  was  finally  taken 
eight  favorable  members  had  been 
called  away  on  important  work  in 
their  various  other  committees,  leav- 


ing an  unrepresentative  seven,  three 
of  whom  voted  voted  for,  and  four, 
including  Chairman  Gillette,  against 
recommendation.  Two  of  these  four 
afterwards  voted  for  the  bill,  having 
opposed  it  through  misunderstand- 
ing growing  out  of  a  statement  by 
the  chairman  concerning  the  ex- 
emption of  outlying  lands.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  committee  recommend- 
ed to  the  Senate  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution •  *  be  not  adopted. ' '  On  March 
2d,  however,  the  Senate  passed  the 
resolution  with  a  vote  of  29  to  7, 
two  of  the  final  opponents  being 
influenced  by  similar  misstate- 
ments. 

A  year  from  next  fall  the  propo- 
sition is  to  be  voted  upon  by  the 
people.  If  action  at  that  time  be 
favorable  it  will  then  be  an  unchal- 
lenged power  of  future  legislatures 
to  place  California  alongside  the 
States  in  which  such  institutions  as 
Stanford  are  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion. 

Note — The  October  number  of  the 
Ai^UMNUS  will  contain  the  text  of  the 
proposed  amendment  with  a  commen- 
tary thereon  by  George  E.  Crothers,  '95. 


Dr^Jordan^s  Lectures  and  Publications* 


President  Jordan,  in  addition  to 
the  address  on  *  *  Imperial  Democra- 
cy * '  delivered  before  the  Congress 
of  Religions  of  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition,  has  given  over  thirty 
lectures  since  September  at  different 
places  in  California.  Eight  articles 
have  been  contributed  to  as  many 
leading  magazines.  The  coming 
year  will  see  the  completion  of  **  The 
Fishes  of  North  and  Middle  Amer- 
ica,'* by  Jordan  and  Everman,  a 
work  which  has  been  eight  years  in 
preparation.  Volumes  II  and  III 
are  already  out.  Volume  III  of  the 
•*  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Fur  Seal  Com- 
missioners*' is  now  in  press,  while 
volumes  I,  II,  and  IV  have  already 
appeared.     **Foot-Notes  to  Evolu- 


tion "  appeared  early  in  the  fall.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.  have  just  brought  out 
another  book  of  essays  under  the 
general  title*** Imperial  Democracy"; 
while  by  September  ist  they  will 
issue  *'The  Book  of  Knight  and 
Barbara."  By  July  ist  Whiteker 
&  Ray  will  have  brought  out  **  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  Califomiaus. "  An- 
other work  now  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration is  a  **  Check  List  of  Fishes  of 
Japan"  by  Jordan  and  Snyder. 

Two  books,  **Care  and  Culture 
of  Men  "and  *  *  Matka. ' '  Whitaker 
&  Ray,  publishers,  have  this  year 
had  second  editions,  and  one, 
**  Manual  of  Vertebrates, "  McClurg 
&  Co.,  has  reached  its  eighth  edi- 
tion. 
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General  University  News* 


Athletics* 

On  October  29th  the  Berkeley 
Freshmen  carried  oflf  the  first  inter- 
collegiate contest  of  the  year  by  a 
score  of  21-0. 

On  Thanksgiving  day  Berkeley 
left  the  field  triumphant  with  a  score 
of  22-0. 

The  score  by  which  Berkeley  won 
the  baseball  series  was  not  so  large  : 

9-7- 

Field-day  on  April  2 2d  was  Ber- 
keley's, 74-43- 

Tennis  was  Stanford's  only  vic- 
tory for  the  year. 

One  of  the  features  of  Commence- 
ment week  was  the  Senior-Faculty 
baseball  game,  won  by  the  latter, 
12-11. 

Chester  G.  Murphy,  '00,  is  foot- 
ball captain,  and  Clark  Chamber- 
lain, of  Yale,  coach,  for  next  year. 
Claire  Strohn,  *oo,  will  captain  the 
baseball,  and  Hugh  Boyd,  *oo,  the 
track  team. 

Debating* 

Interest  in  debating  has  been  at  a 
high  pitch  throughout  the  year.  In 
spite  of  adverse  decisions  the  fact  re- 
mains that  Stanford  made  the  best 
absolute  showing  of  her  brief  career 
on  the  forum.  The  Stanford  Carnot 
team  were  A.  H.  Suzzallo,  '99,  Carl 
T.  Hayden,  *oo,  and  J.  E.  Springer, 
*oo.  C.  M.  Warner,  U.  C  ,  was 
awarded  the  medal.  In  the  Inter- 
collegiate debate  the  following  ar- 
gued ably  against  retention  of  the 
Philippines  :  Suzzallo,  Springer,  and 
James  Ferguson,  '99. 

Publications. 

— A  humorous  sheet,  the  Eucalyp- 
tus^ is  to  enter  the  field  during  1899, 
published  by  E.  W.  Smith,  '99,  and 
Bristow  Adams,  *oo. 

— The  1900  Quad  is  a  model  of 
artistic  and  typographical  excellence, 


reflecting  much  credit  upon  its  edi- 
tor, Wallace  Irwin,  and  his  board. 

— C.  K.  Field,  English  '95,  ex- 
pects soon  to  publish  a  third  edition 
of  **  Four-Leaved  Clover." 

— Through  the  untiring  labors  of 
Charles  E.  Cox,  A.  M.,  '93,  and 
Jefferson  Elmore,  Latin,  '93,  the 
Alumni  Association  has  been  able 
to  issue  its  first  Alumni  Register. 

Of 

Organizations. 

— A  Girls*  Glee  has  been  enthusi- 
astically received  into  Stanford  mu- 
sical circles. 

— Student  body  officers  for  next 
year  are  as  follows  :  President  J.  H. 
Coverley,  *oo ;  treasurer,  O.  C.  Lei- 
ter,  '99 ;  editor  Daily  Palo  Alto^  J. 
T.  Nourse,  *oo ;  editor  Sequoia^  W. 
A.  Irwin,  *oo. 

— The  Class  of  1900  introduced* 
••Plug  Ugly"  to  the  student  body 
in  October,  1898,  by  means  of  an 
imposing  outdoor  ceremony.  It  also 
succeeded  in  re-installing  Junior 
day,  which  was  celebrated  on  March 
24th. 

—The  Encina  Club  has  fitted  its 
club  room  with  billiard  tables,  and 
has  instituted  reading  tables  upon 
which  all  leading  periodicals  are  to 
be  found.  It  has,  moreover,  made 
Encina  the  social  center  it  ought  to 
be,  by  the  giving  of  numerous  ral- 
lies, stag  parties,  and  '*at  homes." 

If* 

Will  Open  on  Time.  -Dr.  Ira 
G.  Hoitt,  of  Menlo  Park,  is  rebuild- 
ing the  main  house,  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  at  Hoitt*s  School. 
The  building  is  to  have  all  the  mod- 
em improvements.  When  the  house 
and  the  new  gymnasium,  now  about 
finished,  are  completed  and  furn- 
ished, Hoitt's  will  be  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  equipped  schools 
for  boys  in  California.  See  adver- 
tisement on  cover. 
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News  of  Alumni. 


'93. 

— C.  L.  Clemens,  A.  M.,  Physics 
*93,  was  editor  of  a  paper  at  Snoho- 
mish, Wash.,  for  several  years.  He 
is  now  engaged  in  mining. 

*94. 

— Charles  D.  Critchlow,  Physiol- 
ogy '94,  died  at  his  home  in  Penn- 
sylvania, October,  1898. 

—Professor  Karl  G.  Rendtorff, 
A.  M.  *94,  Ph.  D.  '96,  and  Emma 
E.  Meyer,  German  '98,  were  mar- 
ried at  Coronado,  June  5,  1899. 

'95. 

— E.  B.  Kimball,  Geology  '95. 
was  married  last  March. 

—Frank  Dray,  Chemistry  '95,  is 
practicing  medicine  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

— E.  C.  Southwick,  E.  E.  '95,  re- 
turned from  Manila  during  May  on 
sick  leave 

— L.  J.  Hinsdale,  History  '95,  is 
in  a  law  ofiSce  with  O.  G.  Hopkins, 
'95,  in  Sacramento. 

— A.  B.  Rice.  English  '95,  for- 
merly of  the  Call,  is  now  on  the 
staflFof  the  Chronicle, 

—Mrs.  H.  M.  Willard,  Education 
'95,  died  on  April  9,  1899,  at  her 
home  at  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

— Kenneth  Mackintosh.  English 
*95,  returned  recently  to  San  Fran- 
cisco on  his  vacation  from  Columbia 
Law  School. 

—Charles  J.  Newman,  History 
*95,  has  been  with  the  Bancroft 
Whitney  Company  in  the  Empor- 
ium building  since  April. 

— Born,  in  San  Francisco,  April 
20,  1899,  to  Professor  C.  B.  Whit- 
tier,  History  '93,  and  Mrs.  Whittier 
{nee  Caldwell,  Mathematics  '95),  a 
son. 

— Frank  Wilkinson,  C.  E.  '95, 
has  been  for  a  year  with  the  U.  S. 
Volunteer  Engineer  Corps  at  Hono- 


lulu.    He  returned  recently  to  San 
Francisco. 

— O.  P.  Morton,  Mathematics  '95, 
completed  his  law  studies  in  Los 
Angeles  last  year  and  is  now  an 
attorney  for  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company. 

— To  Scott  Calhoun,  History  '95, 
and  Mrs.  Calhoun  {nee  Burke,  Eng- 
lish '95),  a  daughter  was  recently 
bom.  Mr.  Calhoun  is  an  attorney 
in  San  Francisco. 

— H.  C.  Hoover,  Geology  '95, 
and  Lou  Henry,  Geology  '98,  were 
married  at  Monterey,  February  10, 
1899.  They  are  now  at  Tien-Tsin, 
China,  where  Mr.  Hoover  is  en- 
gaged in  mining  engineering. 

'96. 

—Walter  G.  Nagel,  History  '96, 
died  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  August 
19,  1898. 

—  W.  J.  Neidig,  English  '96,  is 
assistant  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Argonaut, 

— John  M.  Gregory,  Jr.,  History 
'96,  was  drowned  June  3,  1899, 
while  boating  on  the  bay  near  his 
Vallejo  home. 

— Ray  Wilbur,  Physiology  '96, 
and  Marguerite  Blake,  Physiology 
'97,  were  married  on  December  5, 
1898,  in  San  Francisco. 

— T.  A.  Storey,  History  '96,  In- 
structor in  Hygiene,  and  Pamie  O. 
Hamilton,  German  '98,  were  mar- 
ried, June  26th,  at  the  latter's  home 
in  Westley,  Cal. 

— Paul  Gregg,  Law  '96,  is  with 
Joseph  Rothschild,  attorneys  at  law, 
in  the  Chronicle  building.  Until 
recently  he  practiced  law  with  his 
father  at  San  Luis  Obispo. 

— ^J.  P.  Bernhard,  History  '96, 
graduated  from  the  New  York  Law 
School  last  year,  and  is  now  in  the 
employ  of  the  Bancroft  Whitney 
Law  Publishing  Company,  San 
Francisca 
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News  of  Alumni. 


'93. 


I.  L.  Ckmens,  A.  M.,  Physics 
'93,  was  editor  of  a  paper  at  Snoho- 
mish, Wash.,  for  several  years.  He 
is  now  engaged  in  mining. 

'94. 

— Charles  D.  Critchlow,  Physiol- 
ogy '94,  died  at  his  home  in  Penn- 
sylvania, October,  1898. 

—Professor  Karl  G.  Rendtorff. 
A.  M.  *94,  Ph.  D.  *96,  and  Emma 
E.  Meyer,  German  '98,  were  mar- 
ried at  Coronado,  June  5,  1899. 

'95. 

— E.  B.  Kimball,  Geology  '95, 
was  married  last  March. 

—Frank  Dray,  Chemistry  '95,  is 
practicing  medicine  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

— E.  C.  Southwick.  E.  E.  '95,  re- 
turned from  Manila  during  May  on 
sick  leave. 

— L.  J.  Hinsdale,  History  '95,  is 
in  a  law  office  with  O.  G.  Hopkins, 
'95,  in  Sacramento. 

— A.  B.  Rice,  English  '95,  for- 
merly of  the  Call,  is  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  Chronicle, 

—Mrs.  H.  M.  Willard,  Education 
'95,  died  on  April  9,  1899,  at  her 
home  at  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

— Kenneth  Mackintosh,  English 
*95,  returned  recently  to  San  Fran- 
cisco on  his  vacation  from  Columbia 
Law  School. 

—Charles  J.  Newman,  History 
*95,  has  been  with  the  Bancroft 
Whitney  Company  in  the  Empor- 
ium building  since  April. 

— Born,  in  San  Francisco,  April 
20,  1899,  to  Professor  C.  B.  Whit- 
tier,  History  '93,  and  Mrs.  Whittier 
(nee  Caldwell,  Mathematics  '95),  a 
son. 

—Frank  Wilkinson,  C.  E.  '95. 
has  been  for  a  year  with  the  U.  S. 
Volunteer  Engineer  Corps  at  Hono- 


lulu.    He  returned  recently  to  San 
Francisco. 

— O.  P.  Morton,  Mathematics  '95, 
completed  his  law  studies  in  Los 
Angeles  last  year  and  is  now  an 
attorney  for  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company. 

—To  Scott  Calhoun,  History  '95, 
and  Mrs.  Calhoun  (jue  Burke,  Eng- 
lish '95),  a  daughter  was  recently 
bom.  Mr.  Calhoun  is  an  attorney 
in  San  Francisco. 

— H.  C.  Hoover,  Geology  '95, 
and  Lou  Henry,  Geology  '98,  were 
married  at  Monterey,  February  10, 
1899.  They  are  now  at  Tien-Tsin, 
China,  where  Mr.  Hoover  is  en- 
gaged in  mining  engineering. 

'96. 

—Walter  G.  Nagel,  History  '96, 
died  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  August 
19,  1898. 

—  W.  J.  Neidig,  English  '96,  is 
assistant  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Argoncuit, 

—John  M.  Gregory,  Jr.,  History 
'96,  was  drowned  June  3,  1899, 
while  boating  on  the  bay  near  bis 
Vallejo  home. 

— Ray  Wilbur,  Physiology  '96, 
and  Marguerite  Blake,  Physiology 
'97,  were  married  on  December  5, 
1898,  in  San  Francisco. 

— T.  A.  Storey,  History  '96,  In- 
structor in  Hygiene,  and  Pamie  O. 
Hamilton,  German  '98,  were  mar- 
ried, June  26th,  at  the  latter's  home 
in  Westley,  Cal. 

— Paul  Gregg,  Law  '96,  is  with 
Joseph  Rothschild,  attorneys  at  law, 
in  the  Chronicle  building.  Until 
recently  he  practiced  law  with  his 
father  at  San  Luis  Obispa 

— ^J.  P.  Bemhard,  History  '96, 
graduated  from  the  New  York  Law 
School  last  year,  and  is  now  in  the 
employ  of  the  Bancroft  Whitney 
Law  Publishing  Company,  San 
Francisco.     . 
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THE  STATUS  OF  LEGAL  EDUCATION. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  friend  of  higher  education  to  note 
that,  within  the  universities,  the  general  trend  of  legal  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  has  been  upward.  It  is  still  more  gratifying  to  the  ad- 
vocate of  university  training  as  a  preparation  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, that  this  movement  has  been  initiated,  fostered,  and 
carried  forward  by  university-bred  teachers  of  the  law,  using 
the  law  school  as  a  means  of  working  toward  the  desired  end. 
Various  elements  have  worked  together  toward  the  common 
goal  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment and  conduct  of  law  schools  in  connection  with  and 
upon  the  same  general  lines  as  the  colleges  and  universities. 
The  law  school  of  a  few  decades  ago  was  an  isolated  affair, 
supported  solely  by  the  tuition  fees  of  students ;  if  related  to 
a  university  at  all,  such  relation  was  merely  nominal,  and  its 
faculty  was  composed  either  of  lawyers  in  active  practice 
whose  chief  energies  were  bound  up  in  their  professional  work, 
or  of  superannuated  lawyers  or  judges  whose  usefulness  was 
seriously  impaired  by  the  labors  of  a  lifetime.  There  are  now, 
however,  some  seventy-eight  law  schools  in  the  United  States, 
of  which  sixty-eight  are  university  schools,  and  in  nearly  all 
of  the  latter  class  the  teaching  force  is  composed  of  men  who 
give  their  entire  time  to  these  duties.  This  development  of  the 
law  school  as  a  part  of  the  university  system  has  also  resulted 
in  a  more  or  less  complete  adjustment  of  general  and  profes- 
sional studies.  Harvard  has  solved  the  problem  by  requiring 
a  degree  in  arts  or  letters  for  regular  matriculation  in  her  law 
department.  Other  universities,  of  which  Cornell  is  a  type, 
recognizing  that  seven  years  preparatory  study  is  frequently 
impossible  for  the  student  of  straightened  means,  permit  the 
election  of  a  total  of  one  year  of  law  school  work  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years,  thus  shortening  the  general  and  professional 
courses  to  six,  or  in  some  cases,  five  years.     Our  own  Univer- 
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sity  stands  alone  in  regarding  law  as  a  culture  subject  and  in 
permitting  a  student  to  elect  it  from  the  beginning  of  his  gen- 
eral work.  These  various  plans  of  adjustment  have  special 
features  that  are  desirable,  but  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss 
them. 

As  a  further  result  of  the  university  influence,  admis- 
sion requirements  have  been  raised  in  nearly  all  the  leading 
law  schools.  For  some  unaccountable  reason  the  law  school 
of  former  days  opened  its  doors  to  every  man  who  chose  to 
register  and  pay  his  fees.  This  was,  I  presume,  but  a  mani- 
festation of  the  perversion  that  attaches  in  the  American  mind 
to  the  declaration  that  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal.  In 
the  Indiana  State  constitution  we  find  a  provision  to  the  effect 
that  all  persons  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral 
character  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to  the  bar.  A  very  in- 
genious construction  of  the  provision  has  been  adopted  by 
some  judges,  however,  and  it  is  held  that  no  man  of  good 
moral  character  will  present  himself  as  a  candidate  for  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  unless  he  has  given  a  reasonable  time  to  pre- 
liminary preparation.  Kansas  distinguished  herself  by  elect- 
ing a  judge  some  years  ago  who  did  not  possess  even  the  most 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  law.  To  his  credit,  however,  he 
took  a  course  before  entering  upon  his  official  duties.  The 
same  idea  seemed  to  control  the  law  schools  in  the  matter  of 
fixing  admission  requirements.  Admittedly  a  profession  re- 
quiring the  broadest  possible  training  and  most  exact  modes  of 
thought  and  greatest  clearness  of  expression,  its  schools  did 
not  assume,  in  deference  to  the  widespread  sentiment,  to  require 
even  the  most  elementary  training  for  entrance.  The  past  few 
years,  however,  have  brought  great  changes  in  this  respect, 
and  Harvard,  always  a  leader,  as  I  have  said,  has  taken  the 
step  that,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  be  followed  by  others, 
and  requires  a  degree  for  regular  admission. 

The  method  of  study  of  the  law  has  also  partaken  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  By  an  application  of  what  is,  in 
some  of  its  aspects,  the  method  of  original  research,  law  is 
now  taught  and  studied  not  merely  as  a  technical  art,  but 
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in  the  light  of  its  history  and  development.  Cases,  prece- 
dents—  the  real  repositories  of  the  law — are  put  into  the 
student's  hands,  and  he  is  required  to  do  in  the  classroom 
what  he  must  afterwards  do  in  actual  practice  —  analjrze, 
compare,  and  distinguish  these  precedents,  and  deduce  there- 
from the  principles  that  have  been  declared,  and  reason  to 
new  and  heretofore  unheard-of  applications  of  those  principles. 
In  the  natural  order  of  things  the  course  of  law  study  has 
been  lengthened  and  broadened,  until  the  principal  schools  now 
demand  a  three  years'  course,  and  the  curricula  now  include 
many  of  the  more  specialized  branches  which  were  formerly 
learned  only  by  actual  experience  and  at  the  expense  of  un- 
fortunate clients.  How  slowly  and  grudgingly  these  reforms 
have  been  accepted  by  the  legal  profession  in  general  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  one  who  knows  the  intense  conservatism 
of  its  members.  The  tendency  of  the  bar  has  been  to  resent 
what  was  deemed  an  outside  interference.  Indeed,  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  the  reforms  have  come  from  without — have 
been  the  result  of  the  labors  of  university  workers — rather 
than  from  the  ranks  of  the  bar  itself.  But  the  universities 
have  done  and  are  still  doing  their  work  well.  From  a  dis- 
trust and  widespread  prejudice  against  the  law  school,  we  find 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  1897  using  the  following 
words: 

"  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  law  school,  and  not 
the  ofiice,  is  the  place  to  obtain  a  legal  education ;  this  opinion 
has  not  always  prevailed." 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture.  A  reform  is 
needed  within  the  ranks  of  the  bar.  The  discouraging  fact  is 
presented  to  the  student  who  has  spent  years  in  his  prepara- 
tory training,  that  admission  to  the  bar  is  an  honor  that  may 
be  obtained  by  men  having  the  merest  smattering  of  knowl- 
edge. And  it  is  to  this  evil  that  I  desire  to  call  attention  and 
to  enlist,  if  possible,  the  energies  of  the  university  world  in  its 
extermination.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  situation  in  our 
own  State  because  I  am  better  imformed  upon  it,  and  because 
California  is  fairly  representative  of  the  western  States  in  this 

respect. 
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The  present  standard  of  admission  to  the  bar  in  California 
is  —  and  I  speak  advisedly  —  most  deplorably  low.  The  legal 
profession  is  the  one  learned  profession  that  is  unpro- 
tected. To  receive  a  physician's  license  a  diploma  from  a 
reputable  medical  college  requiring  at  least  a  three  years 
course  must  be  produced  by  the  applicant;  the  dentist  must 
either  be  a  graduate  or  undergo  a  really  strict  examination 
at  the  hands  of  a  board  especially  appointed  for  that  purpose ; 
even  the  blacksmiths  and  the  barbers  demanded  protective 
legislation  at  the  hands  of  the  last  Assembly.  But  the  safe- 
guards that  should  be  thrown  around  the  legal  profession  are 
wanting.  The  law  provides  for  a  strict  examination  in  open 
court,  but  the  practical  operation  of  the  law  has  made  these 
examinations  the  laughing-stock  of  even  the  applicants  them- 
selves. Year  after  year,  the  Supreme  Court  Commissioners,  to 
whom  the  work  of  examination  is  chiefly  entrusted,  admit 
great  hordes  of  applicants  who  have  memorized  a  few  of  the 
stock  questions.  I  was  told  a  year  or  so  ago  that  in  one  of  the 
large  law  oflBces  in  San  Francisco  there  was  a  list  of  questions 
from  which  the  Commissioners  invariably  drew  their  examina- 
tion. Just  before  the  hatching  periods  —  which  come  three 
times  a  year  —  this  list  would  be  extensivelv  circulated  among 
the  prospective  candidates  for  admission.  The  answers  that 
had  been  approved  in  former  years  were  memorized,  and  those 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  list  received  the  solemn 
consent  of  the  august  tribunal  to  go  forth  and  prey  upon  the 
community.  No  inquiry  is  even  pretended  to  be  made  into 
the  preliminary  general  training  of  the  applicant.  The  results 
of  this  state  of  affairs  are  inevitable.  The  bar  is  overcrowded, 
and  with  each  year  is  being  augmented  by  men  unworthy  of 
the  high  honor  that  should  attach  to  admission  to  its  ranks. 
Not  only  are  these  gentry  unfit  by  reason  of  lack  of  training, 
but  a  large  percentage  are  wanting  in  the  almost  invariable  ac- 
companiment of  the  mental  discipline  resulting  from  years  of 
study — the  moral  fitness  that  the  practice  of  such  a  profession 
demands.  Thus  we  find  that  in  the  halls  of  justice,  side  by 
side  with  men  of  high  ideals  and  honorable  aspiration,  sit  these 
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charlatans  and  mountebanks  of  the  law.  Their  methods  are  a 
continual  arraignment  of  the  system  that  licensed  them.  They 
are  ever  alert  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  the  accused  prisoner 
to  whom  they  rush  the  moment  he  has  been  lodged  in  jail.  Is 
some  unfortunate  maimed  by  an  accident  ?  One  of  these  vul- 
tures— ambulance  chasers,  they  are  aptly  termed  —  seeks  him 
on  his  bed  of  pain  and  takes  his  case  on  perhaps  a  greater  than 
fifty  per  cent,  contingency.  When  a  husband  and  father  dies, 
the  widow  is  besieged  before  the  remains  are  committed  to 
earth,  and  administration  of  his  estate  is  solicited.  I  have  in 
mind  certain  attorneys  who  send  a  stereotyped  letter  of  condol- 
ence to  every  newly  bereaved  husband  or  wife.  If  a  will  is 
distasteful  to  some  neglected  one  who  thinks  he  should  have 
been  remembered  with  a  larger  bequest  or  devise,  one  or  more 
of  these  individuals  is  at  hand  urging  a  contest  untenable  be- 
cause of  no  adequate  proof  of  testamentary  incapacity  or  un- 
due influence,  but  which  has  for  its  sole  object  the  forcing  of  a 
compromise.  Not  only  do  men  of  this  class  not  stop  at  this 
direct  and  indirect  solicitation  of  business,  but  they  resort  to 
falsification  of  evidence  or  subornation  of  perjury  if  the  sup- 
posed exigencies  of  their  employment  demand.  I  do  not 
exaggerate  these  moral  delinquencies  of  some  members  of  the 
bar.  I  have  seen  just  such  practices  indulged  in  time  and 
again,  and  could  narrate  particular  instances  in  every  case  I 
have  mentioned. 

Into  this  company  the  university-bred  lawyer  finds  himself 
thrown,  and  with  such  persons  he  must  enter  into  competition. 
What  shall  he  do?  If  he  fails  to  engage  in  the  scramble,  he 
may  starve  ;  if  he  does  engage  in  it,  he  sacrifices  the  ideals  that 
he  knows  he  should  follow,  and  lowers  himself  to  the  common 
level.  Can  we  not  excuse  him  if  he  sometimes  employs  tactics 
that  will  not  bear  close  inspection  ? 

Before  suggesting  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  remedies  for 
such  abuses,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  briefly  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  lawyer  has  participated  and  to  the  part 
which  he  now  takes  in  the  government  and  public  affairs  of 
our  country.     This  will  serve  as  an  emphasis  of  the  evil  of  in- 
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discriminate  admission.    From  statistics  compiled  in   1894  ^ 
summarize  the  following  facts :   Of  the  fifty-six  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  twenty-five  were  lawyers,  as  were 
thirty  out  of  fifty-five  members  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  Federal  Constitution.     Of  the  3122  Senators  of  the  United 
States  since  1787,  2068  have  been  lawyers ;  of  the  11,889  Rep- 
resentatives, 5832  have  been  lawyers — the  average  member- 
ship of  lawyers  in  both  branches  of  Congress  from  the  begin- 
ning having  been  fifty-three  per  cent.     Of  the  25  Presidents, 
20  have  been  lawyers,  and  of  1157  governors  of  States,  578 
out  of  978   have  been  of  the  fraternity  of  the  green  bag. 
Within  the  ^legislative  and  executive  departments  of  govern- 
ment he  is  thus  in  the  majority;   he  alone  administers  the 
far  reaching  judicial  department.     These  facts  point  the  lumin- 
ous thought  of  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  that  the  lawyer  is  the  silent, 
or  better,  the  unperceived  leader  of  society.     The  naval  or  mil- 
itary hero  begins  the  work  of  conquest  and  leadership  —  he 
blazes  the  way  —  his  name  is  found  in  the  pages  of  history  and 
he  is  honored  by  the  whole  nation  when  he  returns  from  the 
scenes  of  his  triumphs,  and  statues  and  imposing  mausoleums 
are  erected  that  his  memory  may  be  perpetuated.     We  are  wit- 
nessing these  things  today.    But  the  real  conquest  of  our  newly 
acquired  territory  will  not  be  made  by  him.      It  must    be 
wrought  out  slowly  and  silently  by  the  adjusting  power  of 
that  force  that  binds  men  together  —  the  law.     The  economist 
and  sociologist  will  study  the  conditions  of  **our  new-caught 
sullen  peoples,"  and  will  pour  forth  his  more  or  less  intelligible 
theories  looking  to  their  uplifting  and  civilization  ;  but  the 
unnoticed  and  unnamed  and  soon-forgotten  lawyer  will  settle 
the  Filipino's  rights  of  private  property,  will  determine  his  per- 
sonal status,  will  prosecute  the  malefactor  who  violates  the  soc- 
ial order  established  by  this  law,  will,  in  a  word,  interpret  and 
administer  the  principal  forces  that  must  be  relied  upon  to  reg- 
ulate his  life  and  lift  him  from  barbarism  to  civilization.     This 
is  not  only  the  lawyer's  mission  —  to  upbuild  social  order  out 
of  chaos — but  it  is  his  task,  too,  to  lead  the  constructive  forces 
of  every  society,  old  or  young.     Before  him  come  for  interpre- 
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tation  and  application  the  rules  governing  the  ever-increasing 
complexities  of  the  business  life  of  today.  To  him  as  counsel 
or  judge  must  ultimately  be  entrusted  the  solution  of  the  great 
industrial  problems  that  now  occupy  the  attention  of  thinking 
men.  If  the  dream  of  publicists,  a  court  of  international  arbi- 
tration, ever  becomes  a  reality,  the  lawyer  and  the  judge  will 
take  the  places  of  general  and  admiral,  and  settle  in  tribunals 
of  peace  questions  that  are  now  referred  to  the  arbitrament  of 
war. 

This  leadership,  however,  will  remain  with  the  lawyer  only 
if  he  proves  himself  worthy  to  retain  it.  Already  the  journ- 
alist, the  college  professor,  and  the  financier  dispute  it  with 
him.  And  the  inevitable  condition  precedent  to  the  proper 
performance  of  the  duties  of  this  leadership  is  better  prepara- 
tion, both  general  and  professional.  '*The  door  of  admission 
to  the  bar,"  says  Justice  Brewer,  **must  swing  on  reluctant 
hinges,  and  only  he  be  permitted  to  pass  through  who  has  by 
continued  and  patient  study  fitted  himself  for  the  work  of  a 
safe  counsellor  and  the  place  of  a  leader.'*  At  the  risk  of  dog- 
matizing, permit  me  to  set  forth  briefly  what  I  deem  the  essen- 
tials of  such  a  preparatory  training : 

First,  the  standard  of  general  training  should  be  at  once 
raised  to  equal  that  required  for  admission  to  the  best  univer- 
sities, and  ultimately  the  requirement  should  be  of  an  amount 
of  study  equal  to  that  represented  by  a  university  degree. 

That  the  requirement  of  so  high  a  standard  as  this  would 
encounter  strenuous  opposition  is,  of  course,  obvious.  The 
advantages  of  a  collegiate  training  are  popularly  supposed  to 
be  obtainable  only  by  the  few  who  are  financially  able  to  afibrd 
a  considerable  expenditure,  and  therefore  it  is  said  that  if 
longer  preparation  is  required,  only  rich  men's  sons  can  be- 
come lawyers.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is  two-fold : 
First,  a  collegiate  training  is  proved  every  day  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  an  energetic  student  whether  he  has  means  or 
not ;  and  second,  there  is  no  interference  with  a  natural  right 
to  pursue  a  particular  calling  if,  in  response  to  the  progress  of 
the  times,  the  state  demands  more  thorough  preparation.     In 
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other  words,  no  man  has  a  vested  right  to  practice  a  profession 
unless  he  is  adequately  prepared  to  do  so.  The  claim  of  class 
preference  cannot,  then,  be  successfully  maintained.  In  the 
continental  countries  of  Europe,  admission  to  the  bar  is  ob- 
tained only  through  the  universities.  The  results  are  those 
that  must  soon  be  sought  in  America  —  that  the  bar  is  ade- 
quately trained,  and  that  the  number  of  recruits  is  limited. 

The  objection  that  great  numbers  would  be  deterred  by 
such  high  requirements  from  entering  the  profession  finds  an 
apt  rejoiner  in  the  words  of  the  eminent  jurist  last  quoted  :  **A 
perfect  answer  is  that  a  great  many  ought  to  be  deterred.  .  .  . 
It  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  profession,  and  to  the  commun  • 
ity  as  well,  if  some  Noachian  deluge  would  engulf  half  of  those 
who  have  a  license  to  practice.  Webster's  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  profession  was  not  overcrowded  was  that  the 
first  story  was  full,  but  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  in  the 
second.  We  should  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  first  story,  and 
that  only  second-story  lawyers  be  found  on  our  rolls.*' 

As  to  the  curriculum  to  be  pursued  by  a  prospective  bar- 
rister —  that  must  be  a  matter  of  his  own  choice.  If,  as  Judge 
Story  says,  **tohim  nothing  that  concerns  human  nature  or 
human  art  is  indifferent  or  useless,"  it  would  seem  that  he 
could  make  no  mistake  in  his  selection.  My  own  observation 
and  experience  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  man  who 
has  studied  the  classics,  rhetoric  and  logic,  English,  general 
history,  and  perhaps  the  history  of  philosophy,  will  have  pur- 
sued a  course  that  will  have  quite  as  practical  a  bearing  upon 
his  after  career  as  the  peculiarly  professional  studies.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  ending  this  necessarily  brief  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  preparatory  general  training,  the  lawyer  will  have  need  of 
all  his  knowledge,  all  his  effectiveness,  when  he  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  his  actual  work. 

The  second  essential  of  his  preparatory  training  should,  I 
think,  be  three  full  collegiate  years  of  strictly  professional 
study.  Of  this  proposed  requirement,  I  will  simply  say  in  pas- 
sing, that  it  has  received  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  —  an  organization  that  stands  in  the  same 
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relation  to  the  bar  as  the  Academy  to  the  French  world  of  let- 
ters. At  its  annual  meeting  in  1897,  ^^  the  following  resolu- 
tion, it  voiced  the  sentiments  of  its  members  :  "  Resolved,  that 
the  American  Bar  Association  approves  the  lengthening  of  the 
course  of  instruction  in  law  schools  to  a  period  of  three  years, 
and  that  it  expresses  the  hope  that  as  soon  as  practicable  a  rule 
may  be  adopted  in  each  State  which  will  require  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  bar  to  study  law  for  three  years  before  apply- 
ing for  admission." 

Lastly,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  above  requirements 
into  effect,  I  should  favor  a  Board  of  Examiners,  possibly  five 
in  number,  three  of  whom  should  be  attorneys  of  standing  and 
of  at  least  five  years'  experience,  the  remaining  two  members 
to  be  the  deans  of  the  law  schools  of  Stanford  University  and 
the  Hastings  College  of  the  Law. 

I  have  hastily  outlined  what,  it  is  submitted,  are  needed 
reforms.  That  they  will  not  be  adopted  all  at  once  is  cer- 
tain ;  that  they  will  ultimately  be  adopted  substantially  in 
the  form  I  have  indicated  is,  I  think,  proved  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  older  States  have  already  begtm  the  work.  In 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Michigan,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Florida,  Ohio,  Illinois,  West  Virginia,  Colo- 
rado, and  Maryland,  the  power  of  actual  admission  to  the  bar 
is  exercised  by  examining  boards  appointed  in  variou3  ways. 
But  of  these  States  only  Connecticut,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan  have  as  yet  adopted  any  standard  of  preliminary 
general  training. 

How  then,  in  conclusion,  are  these  reforms  to  be  brought 
about  here  in  California  ?  They  must  be  effected  by  the  opera- 
tion of  an  enlightened  public  opinion.  True,  they  should  orig- 
inate and  be  enacted  chiefly  by  the  bar  itself.  The  bar  can,  to 
some  extent,  control  whatever  legislation  may  be  necessary, 
and  can  establish,  through  the  Supreme  judiciary,  court  rules 
sufficiently  broad  to  accomplish  in  some  measure  the  desired 
result.  Indeed,  by  transferring  the  power  of  admission  to  the 
Supreme  Court  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  exercised  by  the 
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inferior  courts,  as  was  the  case  before  the  adoption  of  the  pres- 
ent law,  many  abuses  were  corrected. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  intense  conservatism  of  the  bar 
precludes  the  hope  of  any  speedy  action,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  its  older  members  were  denied  the 
privilege  of  general  or  professional  scholastic  training.  As  the 
universities  have  brought  about,  in  so  short  a  time,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  law  school  standard,  the  bar  can,  I  think,  rely  upon 
their  influence  to  complete  the  work.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
universities,  by  all  the  various  means  of  reaching  the  people 
that  they  have  at  their  command,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  the  need  of  the  highest  possi- 
ble standard  of  legal  education.  They  can  contribute  to  the 
desired  result  through  their  lecturers,  who  influence  public 
views  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  And  Dr.  Jordan  is 
entitled  to  the  greater  share  of  the  credit  for  the  development 
of  this  branch  of  university  activity  in  California.  Through 
the  ever-widening  circle  of  teachers  that  go  out  from  Stanford 
and  the  State  University  the  higher  ideal  of  professional  train- 
ing can  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  youth ; 
through  the  alumni  in  every  walk  of  life  the  work  can  be  aided 
until  California  can  take  her  place  in  the  list  of  States  that  de- 
mand that  their  bar  shall  be  recruited  only  from  men  who  have 
endeavored  to  make  themselves  worthy  of  the  positions  of  lead- 
ership to  which  their  profession  inevitably  calls  them.  It  is  a 
work  that  will  bear  fruit  an  hundred  fold  and  speedily. 

Owen  D.  Richardson. 


STANFORD  ALUMNI    AND    THE     PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

Last  summer  there  appeared  in  the  columns  of  one  of  our 
great  newspapers  the  following  editorial : 

For  decades  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States  have 
been  losing  steadily  their  influence  ux)on  the  people.  For  decades 
their  tendency  has  been  to  train  young  men,  not  to  act  as  leaders  of 
thought  and  action  among  the  American  people,  but  to  stand  aside  in 
C3mical  indifference  while  the  great  procession  of  national  progress 
X>assed  by.  Without  S3rmpathy  with  the  development  of  our  institutions, 
without  knowledge  of  the  concrete  influences  that  have  moved  the 
nation  forward,  without  respect  for  the  Government,  and  without 
knowledge  of  the  national  growth,  a  conspicuous  majority  of  our  college 
professors  ceased  long  ago  to  educate  young  men  for  national  life  as  it 
is,  preferring  rather  to  inform  them  of  abstract  and  theoretical  condi- 
tions of  affairs  such  as  never  existed  in  the  world's  history,  and  never 
will. 

Let  the  genius  of  American  history,  American  science,  and  American 
art  rise  in  our  universities  and  colleges  with  the  national  spirit,  as  such 
a  genius  rose  in  Germany  after  the  unification  of  the  empire.  Then 
the  influence  of  the  college  professor  will  cease  to  be  a  byword  and  a 
scoffing,  and  the  helplessness  of  the  college  graduate  will  no  longer  be 
proverbial  among  the  masses  who  make  our  history  and  provide  our 
wealth. 

I  have  quoted  this,  not  because  of  any  particular  merit  or 
originality  in  its  subject  matter  or  method  of  criticism,  but 
simply  because  it  is  a  typical  criticism  of  university  methods ; 
and  also  because  I  believe  that  it  has  a  certain  significance  just 
now  which  university  men  and  women  cannot  afibrd  to  ignore. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  enter  upon  any  elaborate 
defense  of  our  universities.  The  day  for  that  argument  has 
long  passed  by.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  prove  to  such  an  audi- 
ence as  this  that  the  criticism  just  read  contains  much  that  is 
untrue,  more  that  is  grossly  exaggerated.  Ever  since  the 
university  came  into  existence  it  has  exercised  a  growing 
influence  upon  public  opinion  and  public  action.     The  univer- 
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sity  man  of  today  who  raises  his  protest  against  the  party  boss, 
who  stands  for  intellectual  and  moral  freedom,  who  dares  to 
interpose  his  individual  nay  against  the  popular  yea,  is  the 
direct  outgrowth  of  a  long  process  of  evolution  which  began 
with  roistering  crowds  of  students  at  Salerno  and  Bologna  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Who  does  not  remember  how  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Paris  made  its  voice  heard  in  every  matter  of  public 
concern,  how  it  put  up  and  deposed  popes  according  to  its 
pleasure  and,  according  to  a  chronicler  of  the  time,  **  would 
meddle  in  all  affairs  of  church  and  state."  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  long  and  wonderful  history  of  that  evolution, 
advancing  steadily  from  those  early,  reckless,  romantic  days, 
from  the  "dry  rot  of  scholasticism*'  through  the  domination 
of  the  classics,  through  materialism  and  romanticism  and  many 
a  phase  of  formalism  to  the  broader  and  more  liberal  concep- 
tions of  the  present  century.  It  is  a  long  path  which  leads 
from  the  trivium  and  quadrivium  to  our  present  curriculum  of 
social  and  political  .science,  from  the  dim  archways  of  Sala- 
manca, the  old,  to  the  halls  of  Johns  Hopkins,  the  laboratories 
of  Stanford — a  long  path  of  many  turns  and  strange  vicissi- 
tudes, yet  always  a  path  of  light  leading  to  fairer  views  and 
nobler  prospects  with  every  passing  year.  Nor  has  the  uni- 
versity ever  foregone  her  ancient  privilege  of  meddling  **  with 
affairs  of  church  and  state.**  She  has  always  had  her  opinion 
on  every  cause  for  which  men  care, — an  opinion  sometimes 
erroneous,  but  always  ardently  cherished.  University  men 
have  occupied  a  larger  place  in  the  world,  performed  a  larger 
public  service,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than  any  other 
class  of  society. 

So  far  as  this  protest  finds  a  basis  in  the  spirit  of  pure 
utilitarianism,  of  the  material  side  of  life  as  opposed  to  the 
mental  and  spiritual,  so  far  does  it  fall  wide  of  the  mark.  The 
university  exists  today  because  men  believe  that  life  is  more 
than  meat  and  the  body  more  than  raiment,  that  the  intangible 
products  of  the  spirit  of  man  are  more  potent  than  things  that 
may  be  measured  and  handled. 
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**  Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 
Called  '  work '  must  sentence  pass, 
Things  done  that  took  the  eye  and  had  the  price, 
O'er  which  from  level  stand, 
The  low  world  laid  its  hand 
Found  straightway  to  its  mind,  could  value  in  a  trice/' 

So  far,  however,  as  it  indicates  that  the  university  has  not 
entered  suflSciently  into  the  life  of  the  world  to  which  it  would 
minister,  has  failed  to  impress  its  ideals  upon  the  public  mind, 
to  educate  men  and  women  for  the  life  that  now  is  as  well  as 
that  which  is  to  be,  so  far  are  we  vitally  concerned  with  this 
indictment. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  criticism  is  not  a  new  one,  but 
one  to  which  our  ears  have  been  long  accustomed.  It  has 
been  reiterated  in  one  form  or  another  ever  since  the  university 
first  won  for  itself  a  distinct  place  in  the  world.  We  have  too 
often  been  impatient  with  this  carping,  refused  to  give  it  a 
hearing,  esteemed  it  a  cry  from  a  hostile  camp,  not  seeing 
clearly  that  it  came  from  our  own  ranks,  that  we  had  ourselves 
set  up  the  standard  by  which  we  must  be  judged.  The  old 
protest  against  the  formalism,  the  unpracticaUty  of  the 
schools  has  found  eloquent  expression  by  many  leaders  of 
thought.  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Locke,  Rousseau,  each  has 
spoken  a  mighty  word  for  **real  things,"  a  mighty  protest 
against  all  shams  and  conventions.  But  each  derived  his 
inspiration  from  the  schools  themselves.  It  was  only  as  the 
universities  took  men  and  trained  them  to  think  and  sent  them 
out  into  the  world  to  correct  their  thinking  by  actual  experi- 
ence that  this  cry  arose,  that  the  university  constituency  itself, 
chastened  by  experience,  demanded  better  things  of  its  Alma 
Mater  and  influenced  public  opinion  to  formulate  more  or  less 
clearly  the  same  demand.  Thus  there  has  been  constant  action 
and  reaction,  the  schools  training  up  the  men  who  shall  form 
the  public  opinion  by  which  they  themselves  are  to  be  modified, 
nay,  it  may  be,  transformed. 

The  indictment,  as  I  have  said,  is  an  old  one,  and  signifi- 
cantly enough,  it  has  always  taken  on  the  same  form, — a  demand 
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tbat  there  shall  be  essential  harmony  between  education  and 
the  life  that  now  is.  '*  *Tis  not  a  soul,  His  not  a  body  that  we 
are  training  up,"  said  old  Montaigne  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
**  but  a  man  and  we  ought  not  to  divide  him."  "Scholarship 
is  something  more  than  an  instrument  of  abstract  investigation 
merely.  It  is  also  an  instrument  and  means  of  life.  It  is  the 
object  of  learning  not  only  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  and  perfect 
the  spirits  of  individual  men,  but  also  to  advance  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  race" — thus  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century, 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  tell  how  the  universities  have  adapted 
themselves  to  the  demands  bom  of  their  own  teaching.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  give  the  whole  history  of  modem  higher  educa- 
tion. It  is  my  purpose  rather  to  point  out  how  this  demand 
for  an  education  which  will  fit  for  life  has  grown  steadily  in  vol- 
ume and  intensity,  in  depth  and  breadth  of  concept,  with  every 
increase  of  educational  facilities,  until  now,  in  the  light  of  new 
developments,  it  has  become  the  one  question  of  the  hour. 
The  schools  could  override  an  occasional  protest  in  early  years 
when  public  opinion  had  not  yet  become  a  recognized  power. 
In  later  years  public  opinion  reacted  with  greater  force  upon 
the  schools,  but  it  was  still  possible  both  to  yield  and  lead.  To- 
day public  opinion  is  no  longer  a  possession  of  the  few  but  the 
prerogative  of  the  many.  It  is  democracy,  child  of  the  scholar's 
dearest  hopes,  and  yet  a  wayward  child,  lusty  and  strong  and 
arrogant  of  power,  a  wilful  child  who  must  be  guided  lest  he 
fail  and  blunder  and  the  hope  of  the  world  fail  with  him.  His 
training  is  the  duty  of  the  schools,  and  surely  never  heavier 
duty  rested  upon  the  leaders  of  thought  than  this,  where  every 
experiment  is  fraught  with  danger,  where  freedom  bom  of  self- 
control  trembles  in  the  balance  and  it  rests  with  the  schools  to 
hold  out  a  steadying  hand.  That  the  schools  have  been  alive 
to  the  importance  of  this  duty  is  evident.  Everywhere  there 
have  been  modification  of  old  programs  and  the  opening  of  new 
fields  of  labor.  The  last  twenty-five  years  have  seen  a  marvel- 
ous change  in  educational  methods.  The  founding  of  Johns 
Hopkins  and  Clark  and  Chicago  and  Stanford  universities  has 
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been  a  significant  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
for  each  has  borne  forward  on  its  shield  the  same  device,  *'  We 
seek  the  alliance  of  sholarship  and  life."  The  growth  of  great 
departments  of  modem  history,  of  social  and  political  science, 
the  efforts  for  municipal  reform,  the  good  government  clubs, 
the  civil  service  reform  movement,  the  conception  of  dynamic 
sociology — all  have  marked  a  distinct  advance  on  the  part  of 
educated  men  toward  the  fufilhnent  of  the  long-sought  ideal. 
The  results  of  this  work,  already  great,  are  destined  to  work 
more  powerfully  in  the  life  of  the  people  than  we  dream  ;  and 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  results  is  a  consciousness,  rapidly  grow- 
ing keener,  that  we  are  as  yet  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
work  which  is  to  be  done  along  these  lines.  A  year  ago  we 
might  perhaps  have  been  pardoned  had  we  felt  some  small  de- 
gree of  complsCcency  in  view  of  the  many  evidences  that  our 
educational  methods  were  indeed  fitting  for  life  in  its  best  sense, 
had  we  felt  that,  despite  many  notable  deficiencies,  the  agencies 
had  been  set  at  work  which  should  in  the  end  mould  our  nat- 
ional life  into  forms  of  usefulness  and  beauty.  In  view  of  the 
crisis  which  is  upon  us  today  we  can  only  cry  out:  **It  is  not 
enough.  Something  more  and  better  must  be  done,  and  it  must 
be  done  at  once." 

Whether  we  regard  the  new  responsibilities  laid  upon  us  by 
the  events  of  the  past  year  as  heavy  burdens  mistakenly  as- 
sumed or  whether  we  regard  them  as  stem  diciplines  leading 
to  more  glorious  ends,  there  is  no  one  of  us  who  can  con- 
template unmoved  the  immediate  crisis  that  is  upon  us  — 
a  crisis  which  only  the  training  and  influence  of  our 
schools  can  meet.  Should  the  schools  fail  to  com- 
prehend the  people's  thought  and  the  people's  need, 
should  they  furnish  no  leaders  of  thought  and  action, 
then  must  the  people  stumble  blindly  forward  to  learn  what 
stem  experience  always  teaches  with  heavy  cost  and  bitter 
pain.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  every  university 
in  the  land  is  today  nerving  itself  to  meet  this  crisis,  looking 
every  way  for  means  and  methods  through  which  to  make  its 
influence  felt.     This  newspaper  indictment  of  ours  has  after  all 
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a  very  real  significance.  Blindly  and  inaccurately,  but  none 
the  less  earnestly  it  voices  the  cry  of  every  thoughtful  man  and 
woman,  ** The  schools  must  come  over  and  help  us."  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  sentiment.  There  is  no  more  time  for 
eloquent  speeches  and  mutual  congratulations  on  what  has 
been  done,  for  wishes  as  to  what  may  be  done.  The  cry  for 
the  closer  union  of  scholarship  and  life  which  has  been  grow- 
ing steadily  for  many  years,  which  has  become  more  imperative 
with  the  evolution  of  democratic  government,  has  for  us  at  this 
crisis  in  our  history  taken  on  a  sharper  note  of  intensity,  rising 
persistently  above  all  lesser  cries  and  demanding  quick  response. 
Nor  will  the  schools  fail  to  respond.  All  the  usual  engines  of 
university  influence  will  be  exerted  to  their  utmost  power. 
University  men  everywhere  will  plead  for  good  government 
and  purer  politics.  History  and  social  and  political  science 
and  law  and  philosophy  will  each  have  a  potent  word  to  say. 

As  each  university  hopes  to  perform  a  service  to  the  nation 
and  the  race,  so  will  it  be  quick  to  see,  to  grasp  the  keynote  of 
the  situation.  We  have  already  seen  it  dimly.  We  have  talked 
about  it  eloquently  for  many  years.  We  have  taken  some  steps 
toward  its  accomplishment,  but  all  this  is  mere  child's  play 
in  comparison  with  what  must  yet  be  done.  Given  the  prob- 
lem of  a  great  people  to  be  trained  for  gr^at  responsibility,  for 
social  righteousness  and  civic  virtue,  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  the  strategic  point  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  early  training 
of  that  people  in  our  public  schools?  In  the  crowded  school- 
rooms where  children  are  **  doing  their  sums"  today,  we  are 
working  toward  the  solution  of  a  larger  problem  which  involves 
our  national  existence  and  our  national  virtue,  and  the  teacher 
at  his  desk  is  not  the  only  one  responsible  for  its  solution.  Back 
of  the  teacher  stands  the  university,  and  from  the  university 
must  come  the  guiding  word  of  the  hour. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  fact  as 
long  ago  as  1873,  when  he  declared  that  education  was  a  un- 
ity and  that  the  path  from  the  primary  public  school  to  the 
university  was  one  and  indivisible.  They  did  not  listen  to  him 
then.     He  had  to  wait  seventeen  years  before  he  could  begin 
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directly  upon  the  practical  work  of  bringing  the  public  second- 
ary schools  of  New  England  into  close  and  sympathetic  rela- 
tions with  Harvard  University.  It  has  been  a  hard  and  often 
a  thankless  task,  but  out  of  it  Harvard  has  built  up  a  lasting 
constituency,  and  public  school  and  university  have  acted  and 
reacted  upon  each  other  to  the  vast  improvement  and  enrich- 
ing of  both  and  to  the  building  up  of  nobler,  saner  national 
ideals.  The  establishment  of  departments  of  pedagogy  in  the 
leading  universities  has  been  a  more  distinct  recognition  of  the 
same  fact.  University  extension  has  been  another  step  in  the 
same  direction  When  President  Harper  was  here  this  spring, 
he  emphasized  two  facts  in  regard  to  the  University  of 
Chicago:  first,  that  the  leading  article  of  her  creed  was  public 
service ;  second,  that  she  had  fifteen  hundred  public  school 
teachers  enrolled  in  her  extension  classes.  The  idea  of  public 
service  is  not  new.  We  have  talked  so  much  of  that  side  of 
the  question,  so  much  of  the  close  connection  between  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  the  state,  so  much  of  the  interaction  of  public 
school  and  university,  that  there  would  seem  to  be  little  need 
of  saying  anything  more.  The  significant  fact  is  that  the  uni- 
versities are  putting  into  actual  practice  the  good  doctrine  they 
have  so  long  preached.  Certain  it  is  that  the  future  is  in  the 
hands  of  those  universities  which  shall  connect  themselves 
with  the  public  schools  by  the  closest  and  most  lasting  bonds, 
—  bonds  cemented  by  common  sentiment  and  common  ideals, 
bonds  strengthened  by  actual  acquaintance  and  mutual  work 
toward  a  common  end.  The  wide  gulf  which  too  often  exists 
between  the  domain  of  the  public  school  and  that  of  the  uni- 
versity must  be  bridged  over  by  mutual  appreciation  bom  of 
mutual  knowledge.  Each  has  much  to  teach  the  other,  and 
only  as  the  university  man  brings  the  inspiration  of  wider 
knowledge  and  more  scholarly  ideals,  and  the  public  school 
teacher  brings  the  results  of  practical  experience  and  personal 
contact,  will  there  be  evolved  out  of  the  common  product  an 
education  that  will  truly  fit  for  life,  that  will  make  our  people 
truly  wise.  Every  failure  of  the  university  to  comprehend  the 
needs  and  duties  of  the  public  schools  is  so  much  subtracted 
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from  her  helpfulness  to  the  state.  Every  failure  of  the  public 
schools  to  do  their  proper  work,  every  poorly  equipped  school 
governed  by  a  narrow  and  ignorant, policy  is  a  direct  menace 
to  our  national  welfare,  is  directly  subtracted  from  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  university,  which  must  promote  that  welfare  or 
fail  of  its  mission.  All  this  we  have  said  to  one  another  many 
times  before,  but  never  with  such  a  vivid  sense  of  its  truth  as 
in  these  May  days  which  have  seen  the  celebration  of  a  new 
holiday  in  our  national  calendar, —  the  anniversary  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Manila  Bay. 

That  the  university  whose  children  we  are  is  keenly  alive 
to  these  facts  need  not  here  be  said.  The  strength  of  Stanford, 
as  well  as  of  Harvard,  rests  in  her  close  and  sympathetic  re- 
lations with  the  public  schools.  From  them  comes  the  greater 
part  of  her  constituency,  and  for  their  character  and  ability  she 
is  always  jealous.  From  them  come  the  future  citizens  of  Cal- 
ifornia, who  are  to  determine  whether  peace  and  justice  and 
high  civic  ideals  shall  prevail  over  vice  and  lawlessness  and 
spoils  of  party,  and  in  this  decision  Stanford  has  much  at  stake. 
It  will  only  be  as  the  public  schools  are  able  to  furnish  an  ed- 
ucated public  opinion,  a  general  atmosphere  of  orderliness  and 
justice  that  she  will  be  able  to  realize  her  high  ideals.  That 
Stanford  will  do  all  in  her  power  to  ensure  a  right  decision, 
we,  her  children,  who  know  her  heart  and  have  shared  in  her 
ideals,  have  no  need  to  question.  A  more  practical  question 
confronts  us:  What  can  we  do  to  strengthen  her  hands?  A 
moment's  reflection  will  convince  you  that  a  direct  and  prac- 
tical service  lies  ready  to  your  hand,  a  service  which  you  alone 
can  perform  and  which  is  the  greater  that  it  serves  both  school 
and  state. 

In  the  first  place,  you  can  help  to  form  an  educated  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  our  schools.  Since  they  are  public,  each 
one  of  us  stands  near  them  and  may  have  his  word  to  say  as  to 
what  policy  shall  prevail.  This  is  no  easy  task.  Every  teacher 
of  experience  knows  how  much  our  schools  have  had  to  suffer 
from  the  misdirected  influence  of  those  who  possess  that  dan- 
gerous commodity — a  little  knowledge.     Education  is  a  com- 
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plex  and  delicate  matter  which  only  the  wise  man  can  direct. 
It  is  your  duty,  nay»  it  is  your  prerogative  as  university  men 
and  women,  to  be  thoughtful  students  of  educational  methods, 
to  speak  a  good  word,  a  wise  word  everywhere  in  favor  of  the 
educational  ideals  which  your  university  is  trying  to  realize. 

You  have  political  influence.  You  can  urge  the  cause  of 
trained  knowledge  against  mere  political  pull.  You  can  urge 
the  nomination  of  intelligent  men  as  school  o£Bcials.  You  can 
yourselves,  on  many  a  school  board,  advance  the  standard  and 
enlarge  the  horizon  of  our  schools.  Such  service  is  often  irk- 
some. It  is  easier  to  let  the  unscrupulous  man  push  his  way 
to  the  front,  to  let  others  do  the  work  less  well,  to  stand  aside 
from  a  thankless  task,  but  such  is  not  the  plea  that  men  put 
forward  who  would  serve  their  race. 

You  have  social  influence  and  with  that  delicate  and  potent 
weapon  you  can  work  mightily  whether  in  city  drawing  rooms 
or  the  village  circle.  You  can  give  the  world  a  new  idea  of  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  teacher's  position.  You  can  quietly 
teach  your  little  world  that  its  teachers  must  be  above  re- 
proach, leaders  not  led,  fit  builders  of  character,  not  paid  sub- 
ordinates of  a  machine,  the  culture  centers  of  the  community. 
How  much  do  you  know  about  your  home  school  ?  Have  you 
ever  visited  it  and  observed  its  working  ?  Do  you  know  what 
methods  it  employs  and  whether  they  are  poor  or  good  ?  Are 
its  o£Bcials  men  who  realize  its  significance  to  the  community  ? 
Have  its  teachers  any  conception  of  the  crisis  which  we  face 
today  ?  Are  they  working  for  good  order  and  dvic  virtue  ? 
Is  the  school  system  of  your  home  any  better  today  because 
you  have  been  trained  at  Stanford  ?  Be  sure  that  this  is  the 
strategic  point  which  must  be  captured  and  held  by  the  forces 
of  progress  and  good  order,  if  the  republic  is  to  endure.  Stan- 
ford believes  today  that  popular  government  affords  the  noblest 
school  in  which  individual  men  may  perfect  their  powers.  Her 
eyes  are  fixed  on  future  years  of  national  progress  wherein  art 
and  science  and  literature  shall  enrich  the  lives  of  a  people  who 
know  both  how  to  be  free  and  how  to  be  just.  Her  most  ef- 
fective instrument  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  is  the 
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public  school.  Her  most  efiective  agents  are  her  own  sons  and 
daughters  who  represent  her  hi  the  ontside  wcHrld.  To  them, 
to  you  she  turns.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether,  standing  on 
the  sure  foundation  of  our  public  schools,  she  shall  enter  upon 
her  rightfol  heritage,  shall  exerdae  a  powerful  and  an  abiding 
influence  upon  the  social,  political,  and  moral  life  of  this  great 
western  world. 

Within  these  peaceful  arcades  in  happy  student  days  you 
once  dreamed  happy,  hopeful  dreams,  and  as  you  looked  beyond 
these  towers  to  the  mountains  which  ever  stand  on  silent  guard 
about  our  walls,  the  outline  of  your  dream  expanded,  and  you 
caught  glimpses  of  a  life  that  should  nobly  serve  the  school 
you  loved  and  the  race  to  which  you  belonged.  You  smile 
half  sadly  as  memory  brings  it  back.  Believe  me,  friend,  the 
dream  was  true,  truer  than  your  fears.  In  these  crowded 
fateful  days,  good  service  may  be  done  in  many  fields,  but  none 
lies  closer  to  your  hand  than  this ;  none  will  count  more 
mightily  for  future  years,  for  our  Alma  Mater,  and  our  race 
than  the  work  which  you  can  do  in  Stanford's  service  for  our 
public  schools. 

Blanchk  Andbrson. 


NoTS — The  address  of  George  B.  Crothers,  '95,  on  the  Tax-Exemp- 
tion Movement  is  reserved  for  publication  in  one  of  the  magazines.  An 
article  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Crothers  will  appear  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Alumnus. 


ALUMNI  DAY, 

May  23,  1899. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 
was  held  in  room  21,  Quadrangle,  Tuesday,  May  23d. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Whittier. 
The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  was  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  secretary.  The  meet- 
ing proceeded  to  the  election  of  o£Scers,  with  the  following 
result :  President,  George  B.  Crothers,  '95 ;  vice-president. 
Burton  Palmer,  '97 ;  secretary,  Miss  Lillian  E.  Ray,  '97 ; 
treasurer,  David  E.  Brown,  '97 ;  executive  committee,  J.  El- 
more, '95,  chairman ;  Mrs.  Carrie  Bean  Burwell,  '93,  Charles 
E.  Cox,  '93. 

Mr.  Elmore,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported that  the  Alumni  Register  was  ready  for  distribution. 
The  Committee  recommended  that  the  Proceedings  of  Alumni 
Day  for  the  present  year  be  printed  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Stanford  Alumnus,  instead  of  being  published  under  separ- 
ate cover  as  formerly.  Mr.  Elmore  also  stated  that  the  Stan- 
ford Alumnus,  the  o£Bcial  organ  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
is  to  be  published  during  the  coming  year  by  Charles  E. 
Schwartz,  '99.     The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted. 

Miss  H.  Stadtmiiller,  '95,  then  read  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting.  The  minutes  were  approved  tte  read,  and 
the  following  report  of  the  Puget  Sound  Stanford  Club  was 
given :  — 

"  In  spite  of  the  number  of  Stanford  students  in  Western 
Washington,  no  one  seemed  ready  to  take  the  initiative  in 
forming  a  club,  until  a  letter  was  sent  from  the  University, 

urging  such  a  step. 
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**  A  whisper  only  was  necessary  to  arouse  enthnaasm,  wfakh 
received  added  impetus  when  it  was  found  not  only  that  Dr. 
Jordan  would  be  in  Seattle  on  November  29th,  but  that  be 
would  delay  a  day  in  order  to  meet  the  Stanford  contingent. 

**  The  evening  of  the  twenty-nmth  found  twenty  or  more 
Sianfordites  from  Tacoma,  Everett,  Fairhaven,  and  Seattle  at 
the  home  of  Miss  Reeves,  Seattle.  The  arrival  of  President 
Jordan  was  the  signal  for  an  ovation,  while  the  vantage  point 
he  chose  in  the  dining-room  was  the  Mecca  sought  by  alL 

"  Hearts  were  full  and  friendships  were  renewed  while  a 
thrill  of  the  old  Stanford  spirit  brought  all  into  unison. 

**  Among  those  present  was  Mr,  Je&,  of  football  fame,  and 
It  was  whispered  that  had  he  played  in  the  Thanksgiving 
game  the  Cardinal  would  not  have  trailed  in  the  dust ! 

**  Later  in  the  evening  a  club  was  formed,  Dr.  Jordan  lead- 
ing off  in  a  witty  speech,  while  he  aided  and  abetted  motions 
to  the  utter  rout  of  "  Roberts'  Rules.'' 

**John  H.  McDaniels,  '95,  of  Tacoma,  was  elected  presi- 
dcnt,  and  Jessie  Muriel  Reeves,  of  Seattle,  secretary. 

**I)r.  Jordan  spoke  of  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  club, 
tM*yotul  g(Kx)  fellowship :  to  become  a  power  for  good  in  the 
ronimutiity ;  to  help  the  State  University  of  Washington  in 
every  way,  not  forgetting  to  welcome  its  new  prcrfessors,  espec- 
ially Stanford  men.  Then  followed  music  and  feasting.  Dr. 
Myers,  so  well  known  at  Stanford,  played  some  charming  solos 
on  the  fltite,  and  the  evening  closed  with  college  songs. 

"JKSSIB  Muriel  Rbbvbs,  Secretary." 

The  provisional  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read  and  ac- 
cepted. 

C.  K.  Schwartz  being  caUed  on,  outlined  his  plans  for  the 
Stankoki)  Alumnus. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  chapeU  where  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  O.  D.  Richardson,  '94,  and  Miss  Blanche 
J.  Anderson,  '98.  Mr.  George  E.  Crothers  also  read  a  paper 
on  the  Tax-Exemption  Movement. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Lillian  E.  Ray,  Secretary. 
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THE  ALUMNI  LUNCHEON. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  addresses  in  the  chapel,  a  large 
number  of  alumni  gathered  at  Roble  Hall  for  the  Fourth  An- 
nual Luncheon,  which  proved  to  be  a  most  enjoyable  occasion. 
C  B.  Whittier,  '93,  President  of  the  Association  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  acted  as  toastmaster.  In  welcoming  the  Class  of 
'99  he  said : 

Today  we  meet  for  the  fourth  annual  alumni  luncheon,  and,  con- 
sidering the  successes  of  the  past  and  the  evident  success  of  the  present 
luncheon,  we  may  look  upon  this  gathering  as  a  settled  feature  of  Uni- 
versity life.  I  will  prophesy  this  much,  that  in  the  future  the  alumni 
luncheon  will  be  one  of  the  important  features  of  Commencement  week. 
It  will  grow  more  and  more  important  as  the  alumni  association  grows 
stronger  and  larger  through  the  accession  of  new  classes  to  its  ranks. 
It  wiU  afford  an  opportunity  to  recall  our  acquaintances  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  to  make  new  friends.  It  will  also  afford  an  opporttmity  to 
express  something  of  the  love  and  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  University. 
I  think  that  the  longer  one  is  away  from  the  University,  the  more  he 
appreciates  what  it  has  done  for  him.  When  we  are  near  to  our  under- 
graduate days  we  do  not  realize  as  we  ought  to  all  that  we  have  received 
here,  but  as  we  take  our  place  in  the  world,  and  find  out  our  nook  in 
the  scheme  of  life,  we  are  enabled  to  see  how  our  training  has  brought 
us  to  better  positions  and  fitted  us  for  more  useful  service  in  the  world. 
So,  as  we  find  our  places,  we  learn  to  appreciate  what  has  been  done 
for  us. 

The  University  is  growing.  We  aU  take  pride  in  the  new  Memorial 
Arch,  the  Library,  the  Assembly  Hall,  and  the  Chapel.  We  rejoice  in 
the  increase  in  the  faculty.  A  greater  interest  in  the  University  is  thus 
felt,  and  along  with  this  interest  must  come  the  growing  duty  and 
opportunity  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

During  the  past  year  local  associations  have  been  formed  in  various 
places  —  at  San  Jose,  Kansas  City,  and  on  Puget  Sound.  We  have  asso- 
ciations in  San  Francisco,  in  Southern  California,  in  Portland,  and  one 
is  soon  to  be  organized  in  Indianapolis.  Thertf  is  one  in  New  York 
City,  and  there  are  alumni  clubs  at  Harvard  and  Columbia.  The  num- 
ber of  our  alumni  has  increased  rapidly.  There  are  nearly  a  thousand 
men  and  women  already  who  have  received  college  training  at  Stanford. 

But  it  is  my  duty  first  and  foremost  to  welcome  the  Class  of  '99  to  our 
ranks.    The  Class  of  '99  completes  the  second  four  years  in  the  record 
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of  the  University,  the  Class  of  '95  having  completed  the  first  four.  The 
Class  of  '99  are  the  second  pioneers. 

Again  the  Class  of  '99  is  unique  in  the  fisct  that  it  entered  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  antomn  of  oar  darkest  year,  a  time  when  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  University  was  problematic.  It  leaves  today  nnder  fax  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  with  the  full  certainty  that  the  University  will 
not  only  remain,  bnt  will  have  the  means  to  grow  and  become  the  great 
institution  it  was  designed  to  be.  It  is  an  interesting  thing  to  graduate 
under  these  circumstances,  and  the  Class  of  '99  has  had  a  unique  exper- 
ience. 

In  calling  upon  Mr.  Arnold  to  respond  for  the  Class  of  '99,  I  have 
only  one  suggestion  to  make,  and  that  is  that  he  answer  the  question, 
"  Why  did  '99  lose  the  baseball  game  to  the  (acuity  ?  "  I  now  have  the 
pleasure  of  calling  on  Mr.  Ralph  Arnold,  who  will  respond  for  the  Class 
of '99. 

In  his  response  for  the  Class  of  '99  Mr.  Arnold  spoke  as 
follows :  — 

There  are  some  things  best  left  unsaid  ;  and  so  I  will  not  try  to  tell 
why  it  was  that  we  lost  the  baseball  game.  I  think,  though,  the  fac- 
ulty should  be  congratulated  on  having  the  privilege  of  meeting  and 
defeating  so  fine  a  team  as  that  of  the  Class  of  '99. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  the  Class  of  '99  today  enters  the 
Alumni  Association.  Somehow,  to  the  undergraduate  there  is  a  sort  of 
halo  surrounding  the  alumnus.  To  the  practical  student  this  feeling 
takes  a  practical  turn.  There  within  the  mystic  circle  he  sees  the  words 
superintendent,  manager,  and  what  not.  Mixed  in  with  these  is  the 
dollar  sign,  as  it  were,  a  mark  of  punctuation.  To  the  practical  ones  of 
'99  —  those  who,  having  passed  English  16,  are  looking  out  for  the 
punctuation  marks  —  this  dollar  sign  is  peculiarly  interesting.  Others 
there  are  who  see  within  the  mystical  ring  honor  and  fame,  perhaps  in 
literary  or  artistic  lines,  or  in  the  line  of  some  great  public  service. 

The  Class  of  '99  today  ends  its  checkered  career.  It  has  felt  the 
hard  knocks  the  University  has  suffered.  We  know  better  than  any 
other  class  the  trials  during  these  four  years.  We  remember  the  win- 
ning of  the  suit ;  what  trying  times  there  were  before  that ;  how  it 
seemed  like  the  bi;paking  of  the  darkness  before  the  dawn  —  a  dawn 
which  the  Class  of  '99  is  happy  to  see  break  into  bright  sunshine  with  a 
clear  sky  overhead. 

We  stand  at  the  doorway  of  life  ready  to  start  on  the  journey.  We 
are  full  of  enthusiasm.  Those  ahead  of  us  must  hurry  up  if  they  intend 
to  keep  their  places  in  the  procession.  We  have  the  material  to  make 
men  and  women  of  whom  the  University  will  be  proud. 
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In  closing,  I  wish  to  thank  the  alumni,  whose  ranks  we  join  today, 
for  what  thej  have  done  in  the  past  for  the  University.  It  is  ours  to 
help  in  what  may  hereafter  be  done.  The  alumni  are  the  t>arometer  of 
the  University.  At  Stanford  the  barometer  has  alwa3rs  stood  high. 
May  it  ever  continue  to  do  so ! 

Dr.  Elliott  was  then  called  on  to  respond  to  the  toast,  "  The 
Value  of  Alumni  Associations." 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  when  I  protested  against  being  set  up  here  in  this 
conspicuous  place,  I  was  told  that  I  could  talk  on  any  subject  I  pleased. 
But  probably  for  architectural  effect,  some  topic  was  necessary,  and  so 
I  am  down  for  a  talk  on  the  "  Value  of  Alumni  Associations,"  It  was 
said  to  be  a  topic  that  I  could  exhaust  in  three  minutes. 

Of  course  you  will  not  expect  me  to  say  anything  about  the  value  of 
alumni  associations  —  at  least  when  they  take  the  form  of  alumni  lun- 
cheons ;  we  may  take  that  for  granted.  Nor  shall  I  take  your  time  to 
speak  of  associations  in  general  or  associated  effort  in  any  form  of  work 
having  a  common  purpose  or  a  common  object.  We  may  assume  that 
such  association  has  value ;  that  it  has,  cannot  be  questioned. 

I  shall  only  touch  upon  two  points.  These  are,  first,  the  value  of 
alumni  associations  to  the  individual  alumnus,  or  perhaps,  to  put  it  in 
another  form,  what  the  alumni  association  stands  for  in  its  relation  to 
the  student  graduate  ;  and  second,  what  such  association  stands  for  as 
related  to  the  University  itself.  In  other  words,  what  is  the  relation  of 
the  association  to  the  University  itself,  and  what  its  relation  to  the 
graduate. 

You  know  what  the  old-time  notion  of  the  college  student  was. 
We  have  a  clear  picture  of  him  in  our  current  college  literature.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  shut  up  from  the  realities  of  life.  He  was  filled 
with  the  importance  of  his  mission,  and  expected  to  accomplish  some 
great  deed  for  the  world,  which  was  standing  on  tip-toe  for  him  to  take 
up  its  burdens  and  responsibilities.  But  the  college  student  of  today  is 
said  to  be  disillusioned.  To  him  these  things  are  not  so.  He  says  it 
over  a  dozen  times  a  day  to  himself  to  keep  his  courage  up.  He  knows 
that  he  goes  out  into  a  rough,  hard  world.  If  what  lies  before  him  is 
play,  it  is  rough  sport.  He  is*not  deceived.  He  has  no  illusions ;  he 
does  not  expect  an3rthing  when  he  goes  out. 

Well,  you  know  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this.  The  college 
student  of  today  carries  the  same  illusions  that  the  college  student  of 
old  did.  He  knows  it  is  a  cold  world  into  which  he  is  to  be  dropped. 
Bui  this  makes  no  difference.  He  has  fully  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
little  spot  around  him  will  see  the  greatest  bonfire  that  has  ever  flamed 
when  he  gets  out  and  to  work. 
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I  hope  that  his  illusions  will  never  be  dispelled.  I  hope  that  there 
will  be  no  great  disilhision.  There  are  always  disillusionments  of  a 
certain  kind,  when  dreams  are  replaced  by  reality.  This  is  inevitable. 
Bnt  there  is  another  sort  of  disillusionment :  namely,  the  lowering  of 
ideals  —  which  I  hope  college  students  and  gradnates  will  never  learn. 
It  is  here  that  alumni  associations  have  their  value.  They  call  the  stu- 
dent back  to  the  ideals  of  his  college  life.  They  bring  back  to  memory 
the  joyous  days,  the  high  aspirations  and  resolves  of  college  life.  It  is 
as  you  gather  about  in  your  alumni  associations  and  in  your  alumni 
activities  that  these  things  come  back  to  you,  and  this  is  the  great  use 
of  the  alumni  association  to  the  individual  student. 

Next,  as  regards  the  University :  it  is  a  great  thing  in  the  life  of  the 
alumnus  when  he  comes  to  think  of  the  University  instead  of  himself, 
to  seek  to  do  something  for  the  University,  not  merely  to  seek  some- 
thing from  it.  When  he  goes  out  from  its  walls  the  great  question  is. 
What  can  the  University  do  for  me  ?  The  thought  is  not  of  what  it  has 
done  for  him,  but  of  what  it  can  do.  It  is  a  great  thing  when  he  gets 
this  other  thought :  namely,  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  University,  that  he 
is  responsible  for  something,  —  that  he  did  not  cut  loose  from  every- 
thing when  he  left  the  institution.  To  make  him  feel  this  and  to  keep 
his  indebtedness  alive  is  the  province  of  the  alumni  association.  The 
alumnus  must  learn  that  he  is  still  and  will  always  remain  a  part  of  the 
University  and  a  factor  in  its  life. 

In  closing,  I  wonder  if  you  will  let  me  say  something  very  common- 
place— an  old  platitude.  It  is  well  for  the  alumnus  to  do  things  for  the 
University,  to  be  in  touch  with  the  University,  to  come  up  and  help  it. 
It  is  well  to  put  this  in  practical  form,  even  to  strew  benches  through 
the  arboretum,  as  one  alumnus  declares  he  is  going  to  do  when  he  gets 
back  from  the  Klondyke,  or  to  establish  a  University  Press,  or  to  put 
stained  glass  windows  in  the  Registrar's  office.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
you  to  believe  as  Dr.  Jordan  does  about  the  Philippine  question.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  you  to  think  Charlie  Field's  thoughts  over  after  him, 
or  to  do  anything  else  striking  or  unusual. 

You  will  help  the  Universisy  along  in  the  best  and  largest  way  if,  in 
your  work,  whatever  it  may  be,  there  is  left  the  imprint  of  the  Stanford 
ideal.  If  you  live  that  out  and  put  it  into  your  work,  you  will  help  the 
University  more  than  in  any  other  way.  Your  lifework  ought  to  stand 
for  something  straight  out  That  is  what  I  hope  you  are  all  endeavor- 
ing as  alumni  to  do. 

Professor  Charles  E.  Cox,  '93,  spoke  on  the  new  Alumni 
Register.  Professor  Cox  was  one  of  the  first  presidents  of  the 
Association  and  has  served  as  treasurer  for  the  past  four  years. 
The  Register  is  mainly  due  to  his  energy  and  perseverance. 
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The  committee  wanted  me  to  say  something  regarding  the  new 
Register,  of  which  you  have  doubtless  heard  before.  It  was  determined 
to  make  something  useful  to  the  alumni  and  to  the  University.  We 
wished  to  show  if  possible  what  the  world  is  to  the  alumni,  and  what 
the  alumni  mean  to  the  world ;  and,  possibly  a  little  more  indirectly, 
what  the  alumni  are  to  the  University  and  what  the  University  to  the 
alumni,  by  showing  what  the  alumni  are  doing. 

The  labor  was  divided  up :  I  was  to  collect  the  material,  Mr.  Elmore 
to  edit  it,  and  Mr.  Whittier  was  to  see  it  through  the  press.  I  began 
with  the  ambition  of  getting,  over  the  signature  of  each  alumnus,  his 
name,  permanent  address,  occupation,  the  literary  and  scientific  articles 
written  by  him,  and  such  other  items  of  interest  as  he  might  think  best 
to  give.  This  was  two  years  ago.  Our  first  request  brought,  out  of  six 
hundred  alumni,  only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  responses.  We  could 
not  issue  a  register  upon  that  basis.  Another  call  was  made  last  De- 
cember, a  very  pointed  one  —  it  had  to  be  pointed  —  sa3dng  that  the 
Register  had  been  seriously  delayed  because  a  good  many  alumni  had 
not  furnished  the  material^  adding  at  the  close  of  the  statement,  "  You 
are  one  of  them  ** !  Inside  of  two  weeks  we  had  about  four  hundred  re- 
plies. About  one  hundred  have  never  replied,  though  to  many  of  these 
from  two  to  six  additional  circular  blanks  have  been  sent.  In  some 
cases  the  letters  were  returned.  The  others  the  persons  addressed  seem 
to  have  followed  the  rule,  "  Never  do  today  what  you  can  put  ofif  till 
tomorrow."  In  these  cases  the  best  information  obtainable  has  been 
given.  Mistakes  are  to  be  expected ;  we  hope  they  will  be  promptly 
corrected.  It  is  proposed  to  issue,  if  possible,  a  sheet  of  corrections  and 
additional  information.  The  amount  of  labor  expended  has  been  great 
—  we  hope  a  foundation  is  laid  for  future  editions  that  will  cost  less 
labor. 

The  need  for  such  a  Register  was  expressed  thus  :  "  In  the  forma- 
tion of  local  alumni  associations ;  arranging  for  occasional  gatherings, 
as  at  teachers'  conventions ;  in  the  tax-exemption  struggle  for  the  Uni- 
versity ;  in  the  joumeyings  of  individual  alumni,  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, and  the  various  Stanford  clubs — full  information  of  every  gradu- 
ate is  needed."  On  passing  through  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Indianapo- 
lis, or  any  other  city  East  or  West,  we  hope  you  can  find  the  addresses 
of  alumni  you  may  wish  to  know  or  meet  again.  An  alumnus  in  Kan- 
sas City  after  considerable  efifort  found  twelve  or  thirteen  Stanford  grad- 
uates in  that  vicinity.  They  have  met,  and  formed  what  we  hope  will 
prove  to  be  a  permanent  Stanford  association. 

You  will  find  in  looking  over  this  Register  that  we  have  alumni  on 
every  continent  of  the  globe  and  on  some  islands  of  the  sea.  We  have 
a  missionary  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  there  is  or  has  been  a  Stan- 
ford man  at  Point  Barrow  collecting  specimens.  Canada  has  our  grad- 
uates scattered  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Vancouver. 
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Aa  the  individuals  are  scattered  oyer  the  earth,  so  are  thej  distrib- 
«ted  in  the  various  employments.  Every  honorable  occupation  is  rep- 
lesentcd.  We  might  note  some  taken  from  the  cards — county  officials, 
flsh  commissioners,  president  and  managers  of  mining  companica,  of 
rubber  factories,  of  bicycle  fisctorieSy  botanists,  seed  growers,  oil  pro- 
ducers, orange  growers,  in  the  crockery  business,  life  insurance,  school 
book  publishers,  statisticians,  field  engineers,  traversemen,  stenograph- 
ers, ticket  agents,  architects,  clerks,  school  teachers  innumerable,  county 
superintendents,  foreign  missionaries,  lawyers,  preachers,  medicine  men, 
in  the  saw  mill  business,  newspaper  business  (please  don't  hold  me 
sponsible  for  these  Juxtapositions),  herpetologists,  astronomers  (no 
trologers  as  yet,  but  enough  of  soothsayers  —  givers  of  advice  —  some 
of  it  cheap,  and  some  dear  at  any  price).  One  says  she  is  "resting,** 
another  ''living  in  domestic  cheerfulness,'*  and  one  says  he  is  "in  the 
cow  business." 

It  may  not  be  quite  in  place  to  speak  by  name  of  individuals,  but 
there  is  one  that  has  appealed  to  my  sympathies  very  strongly.  He  ¥raa 
an  excellent  student ;  a  successful  debater,  assisting  in  winning  our  first 
intercollegiate  contest ;  earnest  in  promoting  a  good  quality  of  univer- 
sity spirit  and  enterprise  ;  an  ambitious  and  successful  teacher.  But  he 
fell  a  victim  of  overwork,  and  he  gives  as  his  present  occupation  "  try- 
ing to  breathe."  I  refer  to  Mr.  O.  W.  Marsh,  who  is  l3dng  very  low, 
his  spark  of  life  waning,  and  it  may  go  out  at  any  time.  Being  of  a 
happy,  loving  disposition,  and  ever  anxious  to  do  all  he  could  for  others, 
he  had  no  thought  of  asking  for  sympathy,  but  he  has  mine,  as  I  said 
before,  in  a  strong  degree,  and  I  am  sure  he  has  yours.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Whittier  can  let  him  know  he  was  not  forgotten  here. 

There  seemed  to  be  many  difficulties,  especially  among  the  women, 
in  finding  words  suitable  to  describe  their  occupations.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  women's  occupations  are  not  so  well  defined  —  perhaps  fewer 
words  have  been  invented  to  express  them.  I  have  already  mentioned 
"living  in  domestic  cheerfulness"  as  an  occupation.  She  is  not  mar- 
ried. Others  say  "house-wife,"  "house-keeper,"  "wife  and  house- 
keeper," "mistress  of  the  manse,"  etc.  All  of  these  mean  about  the 
same  thing.  We  must  suppose  them  to  be  equally  happy  though  one 
momentarily  thinks  of  her  relations  to  people  and  another  to  her  house- 
work. One  gives  her  occupation  as  "Mrs.  James  Brown"  —  a  good 
full  occupation,  and  most  suggestively  stated.  Compare  this  with  an- 
other case :  One  of  our  men,  recently  married,  after  giving  his  occupa- 
tion (one  of  the  professions  —  no  matter  which  one)  adds  as  an  item  of 
interest,  "I  am  married  to  Miss  Susie  Smith."  Are  we  to  infer  that 
being  married  is  an  occupation  to  Susie  and  an  item  of  interest  to  her 
William  ? 

Illustrations  might  easily  be  multiplied.     Perhaps  one  more  will  be 
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sufficient.  From  across  the  Mountains  came  the  reply,  **  Am  represen- 
tative of '  a  certain  firm  ' ;  spent  five  years  in  newspaper  work.  Mari- 
tal engagement  still  open  :  can  you  recommend  ?  must  have  money. 
Love  to  everybody."  The  committee  had  not  opened  a  list  of  marriage 
possibilities,  and  so  could  not  recommend.  Perhaps,  however,  our  Reg- 
ister may  be  of  invaluable  aid  to  more  than  one  who  feels  there  are  un- 
fulfilled possibilities  in  his  life.  It  may  be  he  will  be  helped  to  that 
"domestic  cheerfulness"  he  evidently  longs  for,  and  which  exists  in 
the  world  —  no  doubt  for  him.  We  hope  he  won't  press  the  money 
question  too  far. 

A.  B.  Rice,  '95,  was  then  called  on  to  respond  to  "  Stan- 
ford Victories."     He  spoke  in  part  as  follows  :  — 

The  possibilities  of  the  subject  I  am  scheduled  to  speak  upon  are 
very  great.  It  would  be  a  loss  of  time  to  tell  what  Stanford  has  done  in 
football,  in  debating,  in  track  athletics  and  the  like  in  the  past,  though 
we  do  not  exactly  see  what  she  has  done  during  the  year  just  now  clos- 
ing. I  shall  merely  try  to  ofifer  some  suggestions  as  to  the  decline  of 
Stanford  victories. 

In  the  first  place,  when  Stanford  was  numerically  smaller  —  having 
&ve  hundred  and  twenty-five  students,  I  believe  —  she  went  up  against 
Berkeley  the  first  year  and  won  football,  baseball,  and,  I  believe,  the 
debate.  But  since  '95  —  I  do  not  say  that  the  going  out  of  the  Class  of 
'95  had  anything  to  do  with  it  —  but  since  then  something  has  been  the 
matter.  One  cause  has  been  the  large  number  of  women,  I  believe,  and 
the  limitation  of  the  mass  from  which  athletic  material  must  be  chosen. 
Some  statistics  I  have  seen  show  that  the  number  of  women  has  in- 
creased during  the  past  year  from  50-40  to  40-50  per  cent.  In  the  mean- 
time the  total  number  of  students  has  not  increased,  in  fact  has  re- 
mained for  a  number  of  years  at  about  iioo.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
relatively  small  number  of  men  to  recruit  our  athletic  and  other  teams. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  number  of  men  has  grown  smaller,  there 
has  been  even  less  participation  in  these  sports  by  the  men  we  have. 
I  can,  perhaps,  dub  the  element  that  has  come  into  our  athletic  life, 
and  which  is  altogether  too  conspicuous  at  present,  by  the  term  "  moke  " 
—  the  term  meant  originally  a  donkey,  but  in  this  sense  it  means  the 
man  who  does  nothing.  There  are,  perhaps,  four  hundred  men  in  the 
University  —  material  from  which  a  baseball  nine,  a  football  eleven,  a 
track  team  of  x>erhaps  thirty,  tennis  teams  of  three  men  each,  making 
in  all  about  sixty-four  men  each  year,  are  to  be  chosen.  Eliminate  the 
possible  men  who  make  the  team  for  more  than  one  year,  and  there  are 
about  as  many  chances  for  men  to  get  into  intercollegiate  contests  each 
year  as  there  are  men  in  the  entering  class. 
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Looking  over  the  recent  classes  we  find  two  or  three  or  at  most  five 
men  doing  all  the  work  —  work  they  ought  not  to  do,  work  which  com- 
petition should  keep  them  from  doing.  To  mention  sx>ecific  cases,  dur- 
ing the  past  term  I  find  a  man  in  '99,  Smith,  who  has  not  only  been 
prominent  in  field  events,  but  is  captain  of  the  track  team,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Daily  Tah  tAtto,  and  business  manager  of  the  same  paper. 
This  should  not  be  possible.  If  there  were  proper  competition,  it  would 
not  be  possible.  If  there  were  more  collegians  and  fewer  "  mokes  "  in 
Stanford  University,  there  would  be  more  victories.  We  are  coming 
however,  to  realize  that  something  must  be  done. 

We  must  come  to  adopt  the  same  methods  that  made  Stanford  suc- 
cessful in  the  beginning.  There  are  too  many  men  of  '98  who  have 
done  nothing.  There  are  too  many  men  walking  about  the  quad  of 
whom  when  you  make  inquiries  no  one  knows  anything ;  you  ask  what 
they  have  done  in  college  :  nobody  knows.  Nobody  has  heard  of  them. 
Men  must  come  to  Stanford  with  the  ambition  to  do  something.  Col- 
lege positions  should  attract  them.  Such  honors  should  not  be  nar- 
rowed to  a  few  men. 

There  are  as  many  reasons  why  Stanford  should  be  successful  as 
there  are  students  in  the  University.  In  other  words,  these  are  1155 
reasons  why  Stanford  has  been  beaten  in  the  past  year.  The  great  mass 
of  the  students  have  failed  to  take  interest  in  athletics.  Few  have  at- 
tended the  practice  games,  as  though  not  concerned.  This  is  not  as  it 
should  be.  The  entire  iioo  students  shauld  be  in  the  practice,  should 
feel  that  responsibility  for  victory  rests  with  them  as  well  as  with  the 
team. 

Then  I  might  make  some  suggestions  that  will,  perhaps,  be  helpful, 
if  followed  out,  in  encouraging  the  men  to  participate  in  events.  For 
instance,  in  our  debating  we  have  not  been  successful.  Perhaps  if  we 
put  a  reward  upon  debating,  as  we  do  upon  athletics,  it  would  be  a 
stimulus  to  it.  A  member  of  the  University  team  has  the  honor  of 
wearing  the  sweater.  We  might  have  each  year  what  might  be  called 
a  **  pen  and  point "  day,  when  some  significant  token  might  be  given 
to  those  who  took  part  in  the  regular  intercollegiate  debate.  Suppose 
that  a  gold  pen  were  given  them.  For  such  a  pen  twenty  or  thirty  dol- 
lars might  be  paid.  It  would  be  a  prize  that  would  be  something  to 
look  forward  to  by  the  representatives  of  the  University.  To  members 
of  our  track  team  there  might  be  some  suitable  recognition  in  the  form 
of  a  souvenir  pin  indicating  the  number  of  points  won  for  the  Univer- 
sity in  intercollegiate  contests.  In  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  Stan- 
ford has  averaged  from  ten  to  eleven  points  against  Berkeley  in  football 
—  almost  a  point  to  a  man.  In  track  athletics  we  have  averaged  about 
forty  points  to  the  year.  Some  few  men  have  stripped  the  field,  you 
might  say.     A  Roman  numeral  might  be  given  to  be  worn  under  the 
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big  S.  A  Roman  4  might  thus  indicate  four  points  won  against  Berke- 
ley for  Stanford.  Recognition  of  points  and  winners  might  be  made  on 
the  walls  of  Encina  club  room. 

Then  a  few  words  regarding  intercollegiate  sentiment.  In  this  mat- 
ter I  have  had  excellent  opportunity  for  experience  and  observation.  A 
Stanford  man  who  says  mean  things  of  Berkeley,  or  a  Berkeley  man 
who  says  mean  things  of  Stanford,  is  a  man  who  does  not  *' cut  any 
ice,"  to  use  a  slang  expression,  in  either  institution.  It  is  best  to  avoid 
invidious  comparisons.  Berkeley  is  a  great  institution,  so  is  Stanford. 
It  is  best  to  admit  this,  and  when  you  meet  a  bigoted  person  who  will 
not  see  it,  you  only  drive  him  into  a  passion  by  arguing  with  him. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  the  lack  of  interest  in  student  affairs  in 
later  days.  One  is  that  unity  of  interest  is  rarely  displayed.  Students 
are  scattered  from  the  old  trysting  place  in  Encina.  It  was  different  in 
the  old  days  when  there  were  three  hundred  or  more  students  in  that 
hall,  when  even  the  ''bull-pen  "  was  lull.  Some  are  in  Palo  Alto  and 
some  in  fraternity  houses,  and  hold  themselves  aloof  from  student  af- 
fairs and  University  interests. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  regarding  the  organization  of  alumni  as- 
sociations. I  do  not  believe  that  one  man  or  set  of  men  should  repre- 
sent these  associations  as  officers  year  after  year.  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
disagreeable  things,  but  I  think  that  our  alumni  association  in  San 
Francisco  has  waned  in  influence,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  offices 
have  been  kept  in  a  little  group  of  men.  Some  of  the  Stanford  alumni 
say  that  they  are  omitted  in  the  sending  out  of  invitations  in  order  that 
the  offices  may  be  controlled  by  a  small  clique.  In  several  cases  men 
have  asked  me  if  I  had  an  invitation  ;  they  had  none.  The  omission 
was  probably  -unintentional ;  their  addresses  may  not  have  been  known. 
But  this  shotdd  not  be.  Alumni  associations  should  not  continue  offi- 
cers, no  matter  how  good,  from  year  to  year.  In  my  opinion,  all  the 
influence  an  officer  can  exert  is  expended  in  a  year's  time.  A  new 
man  had  better  be  put  in.  He  will  make  an  effort  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  Stanford  men,  and  he  adds  his  personal  acquaintance  to  that 
of  his  predecessor.     A  new  man  will  do  more  than  the  old  one  will. 

There  are  one  or  two  hundred  Stanford  alumni  in  San  Francisco. 
Some  of  those  men  never  see  each  other.  They  are  afraid  to  go  around 
to  the  meetings  of  the  association.  They  think  that  some  of  the  men 
do  not  know  when  to  stop  spending  money.  They  cannot  afford  the 
expense,  and  so  keep  away. 

**Our  Boys  in  Manila"  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Hartwell,  a  Stanford  member  of  Company  K,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  the  Philippines.    He  spoke  in  part  as  follows  :  — 
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This  is  not  a  military  school.  We  do  not  train  soldiers  here,  bat 
we  produce  men,  I  am  proud  to  say,  of  whom  soldiers  are  made.  There 
are  fifty  Stanford  men  bearing  arms  today  in  the  Philippine  Archipel- 
ago. I  speak  as  one  personally  acquainted  with  the  life  they  live.  It 
is  true  that  I  was  not  in  the  skirmish  line.  The  hand  of  disease  came 
upon  me,  and  instead  of  being  a  bearer  I  became  a  burden.  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  am  entitled  to  comparison  with  those  who  have  borne  the 
battle's  brunt. 

You  have  not  forgotten  that  little  band  of  men  who  last  May 
marched  and  countermarched  over  the  football  field.  The  tramp  of 
men  marching  away  to  war  was  a  new  and  strange  thing  in  these  corri- 
dors, but  the  spirit  of  that  little  band  has  been  impressed  upon  the  sons 
of  Stanford  for  all  time. 

On  the  fourth  of  May  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  San  Francisco  at 
the  Presidio.  On  the  twenty-fourth,  in  the  Topeka,  we  sailed  out  of  the 
Golden  Gate  with  the  Sydney  and  the  Australia  close  in  our  wake. 
High  over  our  heads  on  her  blue  throne  in  heaven  the  moon  shed  her 
light,  and  the  stars  swam  in  the  crystal  blue,  a  second  sky  beneath. 
South  of  us  we  saw  the  southern  cross.  Shall  that  southern  cross  be- 
come a  burden  to  the  north  ?  The  band  played  on  the  after  deck.  We 
kept  ourselves  somewhat  apart :  not  exactly  from  choice,  perhaps,  but 
kindred  souls  will  gather  together,  and  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  of  the 
inspiration  of  those  hours. 

It  was  a  memorable  day  for  Stanford  men  when  our  transport 
anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Manila.  About  us  we  saw  the  battered  hulks  of 
the  ill-fated  Spanish  ships.  There  was  Dewey,  the  man  who  said, 
'*  Damn  the  torpedoes ;  go  ahead  I  "  We  cheered  him  and  then  we  sent 
up  the  **Rah,  Rah,  Stanford!"  Leaving  dreamy  old  Cavite  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  July,  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  rice-field  near  Ma- 
nila. At  the  first  we  were  welcomed  by  the  natives,  but  their  sentiment 
soon  changed  in  a  remarkable  way. 

Then  came  the  war  itself.  In  the  early  battles  with  the  insurgents 
4,000  of  them  fell.  None  of  our  boys  were  killed,  but  not  a  few  Ameri- 
cans were  slain,  and  many  mothers  will  wait  in  vain  for  the  return  of 
their  boys. 

Of  these  days  I  do  not  know  personally,  but  I  have  letters  from  the 
boys.  One  writes  that  **  everywhere  lie  the  dead  and  wounded  Fili- 
pinos. There  lies  a  man  with  his  brains  oozing  out ;  another  is  torn  to 
pieces  by  a  shell.'*  One  writes:  "I  stood  behind  a  stone  wall,  and 
caught  sight  of  the  head  of  a  Filipino  sharpshooter  as  it  rose  by  the 
river.  I  raised  my  sights  to  four  hundred  yards,  getting  a  rest  I  took 
careful  aim,  and  the  Filipino  floated  away  a  corpse."  Another  fellow 
writes  that  '*  two  of  us  came  upon  a  deserted  village,  and  searching  the 
open  houses  we  found  various  things,  mainly  ornaments  with  which 
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they  decorated  themselves.'*  Another  writes  of  a  party  of  men  who 
had  gone  into  the  interior  :  '*  We  fonnd  beside  the  body  of  a  dead  Fili- 
pino a  pot  of  rice  still  warm.  We  sat  down  and  made  a  glorious  meal 
of  it."  Another  writes :  "  We  are  having  a  jolly  time  of  it  running 
down  hogs,  chickens,  and  helping  ourselves  to  anything  which  comes 
in  our  way."  Such  is  war,  a  strange  mixture  of  the  grotesque  and  the 
horrible. 

No  Stanford  men  have  been  killed,  but  Ralph  Coates,  a  member  of 
my  own  class,  has  been  missing  for  a  long  time.  No  one  knows  what 
has  become  of  him.    We  can  only  pray  for  his  safety. 

The  boys  in  Company  K  have  acquitted  themselves  well.  The  love 
of  country  and  the  love  of  the  Cardinal  burned  deeply  in  the  hearts  of 
Stanford  men,  and  they  have  brought  honor  to  both. 

Here,  then,  is  a  toast  to  the  Stanford  boys  in  Manila,  a  noble 
hearted  little  band.  No  greater  was  the  honor  won  by  the  Greeks  at 
Thermopylae  than  that  which  has  been  won  by  them.  They  have  of- 
fered their  lives  on  their  country's  altar.   The  Greeks  but  did  the  same. 

Charles  K.  Field,  '95,  our  poet-laureate,  answered  the  toast 
**  To  Mrs.  Stanford  "  in  the  following  verses  :  — 

"  The  child  of  California 

Shall  be  our  child,"  they  said. 
Bent  in  the  heav^^  shadow  where 

Their  dearest  hope  lay  dead ; 
"Henceforward  shall  our  tenderness 

Encompass,  by  God's  grace. 
The  lives  of  those  we  make  our  own 

To  cherish,  in  his  place." 

They  made  a  cradle  wondrously. 

Mid  flowers  and  sunlight  sweet ; 
They  laid  the  treasures  of  the  world 

About  their  children's  feet. 
Yet,  when  this  labor  of  their  love 

Was  but  begun,  at  best, 
God,  leaning  from  his  heaven,  called 

The  father  to  his  rest. 

We  reverence  his  memory ; 

The  power  of  his  name 
Is  in  our  loyal  hearts  today. 

The  impulse  of  his  fame ; 
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But  ehf  how  can  her  children's  lore 

Be  adequately  shown 
The  mother-heart  that  folded  us 

And  fought  for  us,  alone ! 

Gray  mother  of  our  fostered  youth. 

Some  day,  through  clearer  air, 
Your  eyes  shall  search  our  souls,  and  see 

What  you  have  written  there. 
Take  now  the  comfort  of  our  love. 

Till  that  rich  guerdon  when 
The  God  you  bring  us  nearer  to 

Gives  you  your  own  again  ! 

^  In  connection  with  Mr.  Field's  verses,  the  following  note 
frotn  Mrs.  Stanford  addressed  to  Mr.  Whittier  in  response  to 
an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Luncheon,  but  received  too 
late  to  be  read,  will  be  of  interest. 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  May  20th,  I  will  say  that  I  am  expect- 
ing to  lunch  all  the  Trustees  at  my  home,  and  if  it  were  not  for  that,  it 
would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  at  the  Alumni  Luncheon. 
I  wish  that  I  could  have  been  present  at  all  the  exercises,  but  I  was 
obliged  to  resist  some  of  them  in  order  to  rest. 

I  thank  you  all,  as  alumni,  for  your  support,  for  your  kind  thoughts^ 
and  for  your  interest ;  and  now  let  me  ask  as  a  great  favor  that  you  will 
rememl>er  me  in  your  prayers  as  long  as  I  am  worthy  of  them  and  here 
in  earth  life. 

Ever  your  well  wisher,  and  let  me  ask  to  be  your  adopted  mother. 

Yours  most  truly, 

Jane  h.  Stanford. 

The  last  toast  was  **The  New  Buildings,**  which  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Dr.  Jordan  in  an  interesting  talk  on  the  pros- 
pects for  the  coming  year.  He  spoke  especially  of  the  new 
buildings,  either  already  begun  or  in  contemplation,  and  of  the 
numerous  additions  to  the  faculty.  He  also  touched  on  many 
other  matters  of  importance,  but  owing  to  the  somewhat  confi- 
dential character  of  his  address,  an  extended  report  is  not 
given. 

The  singing  of  **Hail,  Stanford,   Hail  I**  concluded  the 

program.  

Note  —  Thanks  are  due  to  Secretary  G.  A.Clark  for  a  shorthand 
report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Luncheon. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

The  condition  of  the  treasury  of  the  Stanford  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation on  May  31,  1899,  ^  shown  by  the  following  statement. 

RBCBIPTS. 

Balance  from  last  report,  June  21,  1898 {125  52 

Dues  received  for  the  year  1895 {    i  50 

Dues  received  for  the  year  1896 8  00 

Dues  received  for  the  year  1897 19  00 

Dues  received  for  the  year  1898 55  00 

Dues  received  for  the  year  1899 ,     .  186  00 

Dues  received  for  the  year  1900 3  00    272  50 

Alumni  Renters  sold 14  00 

Luncheon  tickets  sold 94  00 

Total $506  02 

BXPBNDITURBS. 

Printing  circulars,  due  bills,  and  other  minor  matters  .     .     .    .  {  32  00 

Printing  Proceedings  of  1898 75  00 

Printing  and  binding  Alumni  Registers 140  00 

1200  Manila  envelopes 4  50 

Postage  on  Proceedings  and  Reg^ter,  postal  cards,  stamped  en- 
velopes, stationery,  etc 97  i? 

Clerical  assistance,  and  labor 22  00 

To  Miss  Gardner  for  the  Luncheon 100  00 

I470  67 
Balance  paid  to  Mr.  D.  B.  Brown,  the  new  Treasurer  .     .      35  35 

(506  02 
There  are  still  out  a  few  unadjusted  accounts  amounting  to  about  {20. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charlbs  E.  Cox. 
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It  has  been  snid  that  the  most  marked  advaDcement  of 
the  latter  centaries  has  been  in  the  elevation  of  the  "com- 
mon man."*  In  past  ages  it  was  the  king  and  prince  whose 
exploits  made  history.  The  common  man  was  reckoned 
only  as  he  swelled  by  one  the  number  of  the  king's  forces. 
The  individual  was  swallowed  up  in  the  mass.  With  the 
mass  he  remained  ignorant  and  ignored.  The  accident  of 
birth  destined  men  to  wealth  and  high  position  or  doomed 
them  to  poverty  and  oblivion.  Oblivion  and  poverty  was 
the  lot  of  the  many.  The  sun  of  fortune  shone  but  through 
rifted  clouds,  gilding  only  the  palaces  of  the  few. 

Education  was  for  the  few ;  and  the  few  used  it  for  the 
most  part  to  add  polish  to  a  life  of  idleness.  Government 
was  for  the  few,  and  they  used  it  to  hold  in  check  the  surg- 


ing mass. 


Things  have  changed.  The  surging  mass,  though  at  tlie 
time  each  separate  wave  seemed  to  break  and  fall  back 
hopeless,  has  at  last  swept  away  its  barriers.  It  is 
no  longer  the  quarrels  of  kings,  the  amours  of  princes  that 
engage  the  attention  of  historians.  It  is  the  common  man 
and  whatever  institutions  affect  his  welfare.  Already  he  has 
taken  equal  share  with  the  few  in  the  rights  of  personal  lib- 
erty, property  and  government.  We  are  to  consider  this 
morning  whether  he  should  share  eqaally  in  higher  educa- 

"^  President  Jordan's  Gommenoement  Address  to  Glass  of  '96. 


tion.  Is  the  matter  of  a  college  edacation  for  the  few  or  for 
the  many  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  who  are  seeking  uni- 
versity education  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  1870  there  was, 
in  the  colleges  and  technical  schools  of  New  England,  barely 
one  student  to  1270  of  population.  In  1890  there  was  one  to 
722  of  population;  the  proportion  nearly  doubled  in  those 
twenty  years.  Since  then  the  number  of  students  has  been 
increasing  proportionally.  New  universities  are  being  estab- 
lished. The  old  ones  are  increasing  their  registration. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  being  directed  to  the  cause  of  higher 
education.  Free  tuition  is  opening  the  doors  of  our  univer- 
sities to  the  common  people;  and  gradually  the  common 
man  is  finding  his  way  into  them.  The  question  comes,  "  Is 
this  as  it  should  be?"  Oan  the  number  of  college-bred  men 
and  women  be  increased  indefinitely?  Is  the  diversion  of  so 
much  wealth  to  educational  purposes  wise?  Or  will  it,  as 
some  contend,  lead  to  an  overcrowding  of  the  professional 
and  educational  pursuits,  unfit  men  for  the  ordinary  work  of 
life,  and  so  end  in  disappointed  hopes  and  ruined  ambitions? 
The  question  is :  Should  we  encourage  every  one  to  strive  for 
a  university  education? 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  businesses  of  life  do  not  call 
for  much  special  knowledge.  Possibly  they  never  will.  The 
problems  that  confront  the  average  business  man  are  vary- 
ing. Each  calls  for  a  decision  upon  a  proposition  that  has 
never  been  solved  before.  Nevertheless  success  or  failure 
depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  that  decision.  To  strengthen 
this  accuracy  is  the  aim  of  intellectual  culture.  The  average 
man  may  never  have  occasion  to  employ  directly  the  math- 
ematics of  his  college  course.  But  the  fearlessness  to  attack 
such  problems  as  do  confront  him,  the  strength  to  solve 
those  problems  that  they  nourish,  will  serve  him  daily.  The 
languages  that  we  master  we  may  never  have  occasion  to 
speak,  but  the  intellectual  grasp,  the  power  of  expression 
which  they  cultivate,  will  be  helpful  everywhere. 

It  is  along  the  line  of  intellectual  advancement  that  the 


human  race  has  attained  its  ascendancy  over  the  animals. 
Professor  Joseph  Le  Gonte  says:*  ''If  man  has  indeed 
emerged  oat  of  auimality  into  humanity,  as  evolution  teaches, 
then  must  he  approach  his  ideal  just  in  proportion  as  he 
rises  above  the  distinctly  animal  and  lives  habitually  on  the 
distinctly  human  plane  ;  and  he  completely  attains  it,  when 
the  distinctive  humanity  is  carried  out  to  its  highest  limit,'" 

"But,"  says  Froude,t  *'a  life  of  speculation  to  the  multi* 
tude  would  be  a  life  of  idleness  and  uselessness.  They  have 
to  maintain  themselves  in  a  world  in  which  it  has  been  said 
there  are  but  three  possible  modes  of  existence :  begging, 
stealing  and  working.  Education  means  also  the  equipping 
a  man  with  means  to  earn  his  own  living."  If  we  were  to 
choose  between  extremes,  a  life  of  speculation  would  do  less 
harm  in  the  world  than  a  life  of  action  in  which  every  act 
was  a  mistake.  But  a  life  of  thoughtfulness  is  not  a  life  of 
idleness,  and  what  better  equipment  can  there  be  with  which 
to  earn  one's  living  than  a  mind  active  to  think  and  strong  to 
decide  aright ;  a  mind  acquainted  with  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory, purified  by  contact  with  the  grand  thoughts  of  literature, 
and  to  which  science  has  given  tools  fit  to  uncover  the  treas- 
ures of  nature,  or  to  harness  her  numberless  forces. 

True,  a  college  education  can  never  make  the  hod  lighter, 
the  pick  less  wearisome.  But  if  it  can  train  the  workman  to 
know  that  his  highest  welfare  demands  that  the  week's  earn- 
ings be  not  spent  in  a  Saturday  night's  debauch,  if  it  can  ed- 
ucate him  to  see  that  it  does  not  serve  his  interests  or  redress 
his  grievances  to  destroy  the  capital  that  has  furnished  him 
employment,  higher  education  will  have  served  a  worthy 
purpose. 

It  will  do  more.  Educate  the  laborer  and  his  work  will 
cease  to  be  purely  physical.  The  possibilities  of  invention 
are  all  but  limitless.  If  men  still  carry  the  hod  it  is  because 
the  majority  of  them  are  incapable  of  applying  the  forces  of 
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nature.  Hitherto,  intellectual  culture  has  been  directed 
along  a  few  lines  only.  The  application  of  justice  and  the 
saving  of  human  life,  domains  of  law  and  medicine,  from 
their  importance  early  received  attention  from  the  more 
ODlightened.  And  these  professions,  together  with  such  few 
occupations  as  required  special  knowledge  or  long  prepar- 
ations, have  hitherto  absorbed  the  few  to  receive  university 
education. 

With  the  education  of  the  masses,  intellectual  training 
will  be  carried  into  every  pursuit  of  life.  How  rapid  has 
been  the  advancement  in  the  industrial  world  since  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  industry !  How  much  faster  would  that 
advancement  be  could  every  laborer  become  capable  of 
applying  it  to  his  work  ! 

But  you  say  not  every  man  could  become  so  capable.  It 
cannot  be  disputed.  Men's  intellects  are  of  as  many  sizes  as 
are  their  bodies.  Yet  so  far  as  some  individuals  fall  below 
the  normal,  others  rise  above  it.  Society  cannot  afford  to 
keep  a  genius  in  the  pit  because  his  brother  workman  is  a 
fool.  The  value  to  the  world  of  a  Darwin,  Pasteur,  or 
Shakespeare  is  beyond  reckoning.  All  can  not  become  Dar- 
wins.  Nature  has  set  bounds  to  individual  possibilities 
beyond  which  there  is  no  passing.  But  the  limit  of  those 
possibilities  can  never  be  ascertained  until  the  test  is  made. 
No  one  would  think  of  taking  a  horse  from  the  pasture  to 
enter  a  race.  No  matter  how  superior  its  natural  qualities, 
months  of  careful  training  must  precede  the  race  track  if  its 
full  speed  is  to  be  attained.  Just  so  years  of  instruction, 
years  of  training,  must  precede,  if  the  highest  success  is  to  be 
achieved  in  the  race  of  human  life.  "  Ars  longa,  vita  brevis 
est."  Too  long  the  art,  too  short  the  life,  for  any,  even  the 
highest  genius,  to  build  save  on  the  foundations  that  have 
been  laid  before. 

The  economic  value  of  higher  education  for  the  masses 
should  not  be  questioned.  By  developing  the  understanding 
it  would  enable  each  individual  to  use  present  conditions  to 
greater  advantage.    By  distributing  a  knowledge  of  the  arts 


and  sciences  more  widely,  it  would  multiply  the  possibilities 
of  invention.  By  enabling  each  man  to  seek  his  level  it 
would  save  for  society  the  work  of  genius  that  might  other- 
wise never  be  called  into  full  usefulness. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  advisability  of  univer- 
sity education  for  the  masses  from  its  economic  point  of 
view.  Not  less  strongly  in  favor  of  it  are  the  arguments 
from  the  point  of  view  of  religion  and  of  good  government. 
Every  one  has  remarked  the  greater  freedom  in  religious 
thought  that  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  greater  social  and 
political  freedom.  Antiquity  is  no  longer  a  cloak  for  un- 
truth. Science  leads  the  way,  examining  all  with  impartial 
eye.  The  great  teachers  of  old  are  being  stripped  of  the 
maze  of  supematuralness  that  surrounded  them.  As  men 
become  capable  of  thought  on  their  own  part,  they  cease  to 
follow  blindly  the  thought  of  others.  The  result  is  that 
much  that  was  long  accepted  as  unquestionable  truth  has 
been  proven  false.  It  is  recognized  that  what  is  right  and 
good  is  also  reasonable.  The  age  of  faith,  in  a  certain  sense 
of  that  word,  is  passing  away.  An  age  of  reason  is  on  the 
threshold.  Blind  fear,  blind  love,  blind  obedience,  are  giving 
way  to  a  fear  and  love  illuminated  and  sanctioned  by  the 
reason  ;  while  obedience,  in  harmony  with  the  will,  becomes 
a  joy  and  not  a  painful  duty. 

We  should  not  regret  the  change.  And  yet  it  is  full  of 
danger.  In  the  past,  man's  moral  conduct  was  prescribed 
for  him.  He  was  led  along  the  way  by  hopes  and  fears  that 
no  longer  support  him.  The  time  has  come  when  each  man 
must  discover  the  truth  for  himself.  There  is  danger  that 
he  will  reject  all  truth  as  he  discovers  that  to  be  false  to 
which  he  has  clung  so  long.  Safety  lies  in  higher  education : 
to  give  such  knowledge  of  life  as  will  make  evident  its  essen- 
tial truths,  to  train  the  intellect  to  choose  aright  amid 
conflicting  possibilities ;  to  choose  aright  until,  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  habitual  choice  crystallizes  into  conscience,  and  for 
the  needs  of  daily  life  only  the  right  is  possible. 

With  the  advancement  of  civilization  the  problems  of 
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life  become  more  complex.  This  is  true  of  every  department 
of  life.  It  is  especially  true  of  government  But  there  is 
this  peculiar  to  the  problems  of  government:  they  are  the 
same  for  all.  In  the  government  of  a  democracy  the  ignorant 
and  thoughtless  have  as  much  political  power  as  do  the  edu- 
cated and  discriminating,  multiplied  as  many  times  as  the 
ignorant  and  thoughtless  outnumber  the  educated  and  dis- 
criminating. Nor  is  a  representative  government  any  check 
upon  the  follies  of  ignorance.  It  is  but  natural  that  men 
should  choose  those  to  represent  them  who  are  most  like 
them.  Men  of  the  education  fit  to  guide  affairs  of  state  are 
as  a  rule  rejected  by  the  people.  Such  men  as  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis  are  never  in  touch  with  the  crowd.  When 
Andrew  D.  White  was  mentioned  as  candidate  for  the  Gov- 
ernorship of  New  York  politicians  said  he  was  too  good  a 
man  to  run  for  office.  He  was  not  "  one  of  the  boys,"  and  an 
Andrew  D.  White  could  not  even  be  nominated,  where  a 
David  B.  Hill  was  elected.  The  inconsistencies  of  democ- 
racy where  equal  education  does  not  obtain  cannot  fail  to  be 
noticed.  It  was  these  inconsistencies  that  led  a  prominent 
Tale  Professor*  to  declare  not  long  since  that  "  rightly  or 
wrongly,  temporarily  or  permanently,  there  exists  a  wide- 
spread lack  of  confidence  in  representative  government,"  and 
further  that  "  there  are  plain  signs  that  some  form  of  virtual 
aristocratic  government  is  likely  to  be  widely  established  in 
reaction  from  the  extreme  evils  of  democracy."  We  do  not 
believe  that  America  will  ever  lose  its  hold  upon  democracy, 
but  we  do  maintain  that  not  until  men  are  on  a  more  general 
equality,  intellectually  as  well  as  politically,  can  the  best 
prevail  and  our  government  succeed  in  carrying  out  its 
highest  destiny. 

We  have  seen  that  the  interests  of  labor,  religion  and 
government  plead  for  a  higher  education  of  the  people. 
There  is  another  cx)nsideration  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  higher  edu- 
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cation  itself.  Last  year  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  Beich- 
stag  to  check  freedom  of  speech  because  a  German  professor 
pronounced  views  of  religion  and  sociology  not  in  accord 
with  church  and  monarchy.  History  teaches  that  the  world 
does  not  permit  of  a  too  great  variation  from  its  accepted 
standards.  It  matters  not  whether  the  variation  be  upward 
or  downward.  Thief  and  saint  are  crucified  on  one  com- 
mon tree.  All  must  move  on  if  any  would.  The  lamp  of 
knowledge  must  shine  broadly  cr  not  at  all.  Men  must  learn 
to  prize  the  light  or  they  will  extinguish  the  flame. 

We  cannot  help  believing  that  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion is  a  very  vital  one.  Perhaps  it  has  been  regarded 
one-sidedly.  Perhaps  important  considerations  have  been 
overlooked,  but  with  the  evidence  at  hand  we  feel  justified  in 
declaring  that  university  education  is  for  the  many  as  well  as 
for  the  few,  if  the  many  have  a  mind  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  advantages. 

Richard  L.  Sandwick. 


I  he  (Conciliation  of  the  Interests  of  the  Indi- 


vidual With  the  Interests  of  Society. 


The  task  is  not  a  slight  one ;  it  has  been  attempted  since 
the  beginning  of  time  by  philosophers  of  all  schools  and 
faiths,  aud  in  some  crude,  blind  way  by  every  human  being 
who  has  ever  come  into  the  world.  The  philosopher,  as  such, 
attacks  the  problem  from  the  theoretical  side,  while  the  indi- 
vidual, whether  philosopher,  banker,  drayman,  or  university 
student,  is  bound  to  make  some  feeble  attempt  to  work  it 
out  on  a  practical  line.  With  the  everyday  struggles  be- 
tween the  ego  aud  the  alter,  it  is  not  proposed  to  deal.  They 
belong,  perhaps  to  individual  ethics  rather  than  to  social  sci- 
ence, but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  at  the  outset 
to  the  fact  that  these  everyday  individual  struggles,  in  which 
our  problem  takes  concrete  and  personal  form,  are  at  the 
root  of  our  more  abstract  and  general  questionings  and  work 
from  the  ground  up  to  impel  us  toward  a  consideration  of 
the  broader  interests  of  society  at  large. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  whole  life  of 
man  as  we  know  it  consists  of  a  series  of  choices,  of  con- 
scious preferences  for  one  line  of  action  over  other  lines 
that  present  themselves  to  the  mind  as  possible.  Whether 
we  belong  to  the  school  of  free  will,  or  in  the  camp  of  deter- 
minism, we  all  agree  that  fulness  of  life  is  every  day  real- 
ized through  voluntary  direction  toward  particular  ends  and 
aims.  Action  being  a  resultant  of  a  struggle  among  tenden- 
cies, a  vivid  consciousness  of  opposing  tendencies  is  present 
in  every  act.     Especially  strong  is  the  mental  picture  of  the 
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act  contrary  to  the  one  performed,  and,  indeed,  snch  is  the 
nature  of  being,  that  thought  falls  into  two  mutually  exclu- 
sive paths  on  every  possible  subject.  To  take  a  walk  or  not 
to  take  a  walk,  to  pass  an  examination  or  not  to  pass,  to  suc- 
ceed in  life  or  not  to  succeed  ;  to  be  or  not  to  be — that  is  the 
form  of  the  question  we  have  to  face  every  day  and  every 
hour,  every  moment  that  we  are  really  alive,  every  moment 
we  are  engaged  in  action. 

Actions,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  compulsory, 
automatic,  impulsive  or  deliberative,  fall  in  the  last  analysis 
into  two  opposing  groups.    We  may  name  the  groups  good 
or  bad,  jast  or  unjust,  beneficent  and  maleficent,  righteous 
and  evil,  my  way  and  your  way,  enlightened  and  benighted, 
right  and  wrong,  wise  and  foolish,  but  there  are  always  two 
aspects  of  every  human  action,  which,  like  the  concave  and 
convex  surfaces  of  a  curve,  are  utterly  dissimilar,  but  impos- 
sible each  without  the  other.    Among  these  pairs  of  antag- 
onistic  terms,   we  find   one  set   particularly   in   favor  with 
sociologists.     Students  of  the  science  of  human  life  as  organ- 
ized into  groups    concern  themselves  with  the  conflict  be- 
tween   reason   and  feeling,   between   science   and   religion, 
between  knowledge  and  desire,  but  there  is  no  form  on  which 
they  are  so  prone  to  classify  the  phenomena  with  which  they 
deal  as  the  one  at  present  under  consideration.     Is  the  cit- 
izen for  the  State  or  the  State  for  the  citizen?  Does  the  indi- 
vidual exist  for  society  or  society  for  the  individual?    Even 
the  radicals  and  conservatives,  the  egotists  and  altruists,  the 
Haves  and  Have-nots,  in  so  far  as  they  are  sociological  units, 
give  way  before  or  are  merged  into  the  social  and  individual 
interests  of  mankind.     How  far  the  welfare  of  one  is  com- 
patible with  the  prosperity  of  all  has  been  a  perturbing  ques- 
tion since  the  time  of  Jonah.     Caesar  is  not  the  only  tyrant 
who  has  fallen  at  the  hands  of  an  outraged  public,  which 
"knew  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him  but  for  the  gen- 
eral."    Ambition  and  patriotism  have  not  always  been  syn- 
onyms in  history.     "  Not  that  I  love  Cassar  less,  but  that  I 
love  Home  more,^'  has  appealed  so  inevitably  and  so  unfail- 
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ingly  to  the  social  oonscieDce  as  to  make  it  the  favorite  cry 
with  which  to  drown  indignant  protests  against  the  multi- 
tude  of  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  liberty. 

Must  we  then  conclude  that  the  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  society  are  perpetually  at  war?  Or  are  the 
interests  of  the  individual  now  coincident  with  the  interests 
of  society  as  a  whole,  or  immediately  tending  to  become  thus 
coincident?  The  Utilitarian  school  of  philosophy,  finding 
its  ablest  expression  in  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  would  stand 
for  the  ultimate  identity  of  the  two  now  conflicting  lines  of 
interest  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  seizing  upon  the  subject  with 
a  vigor  that  sends  a  thrill  to  the  very  core  of  the  elastic, 
evolutionary  heart  of  our  fin-de-siecljB  social  science,  declares 
that  in  attempting  to  establish  such  identity  the  human  mind 
is  engaged  in  a  task,  the  accomplishment  of  which,  funda- 
mental organic  conditions  of  life  render  inherently  impos- 
sible. Between  Scylla  and  Gharybdis  the  passage  is  danger- 
ous, yet  many  there  be  that  attempt  it,  and  the  greatest  dis- 
covery of  our  age  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  power  of  sus- 
pended judgment.  To  founder  on  the  rock  of  an  impossible 
task  would  seem  to  some  of  us  scarcely  less  desperate  than 
to  be  drawn  into  the  smooth  but  bewildering,  and  finally  fatal 
whirlpool  of  easy  optimism.  To  commit  one's  self  to  neither 
school  of  thought  may  be  tame  and  commonplace,  even  cow- 
ardly, but  we  have  for  our  comfort  the  memory  of  more  than 
one  "  perplexed  in  faith  yet  pure  in  deeds  who  firmly  beat 
their  music  out,"  and  the  assurance  in  life  as  well  as  in  poetry 
that  "  there  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt,  believe  me,  than 
in  half  the  creeds." 

We  would  probably  all  agree  with  Mr.  Spencer  when  he 
says  that  "alike  for  public  welfare  and  private  welfare  sym- 
pathy is  essential;"  that  ''co-operation  and  the  benefits  which 
it  brings  to  each  and  all  become  high  in  proportion  as  the 
altruistic,  that  is,  the  sympathetic,  interests  extend,"  that 
"  the  actions  prompted  by  fellow-feeling  are  to  be  counted 
among  those  demanded  by  social  conditions;"  that  "these 
actions  are  such  as  maintenance  and  further  development  of 
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social  organization  tend  ever  to  increase."  Possibly  we  may 
even  follow  him  when  he  asserts  that  "  from  the  laws  of  life  it 
must  beconcluded  that  unceasing  social  discipline  will  qo  mould 
human  nature  that  eventually  sympathetic  pleasures  will  be 
spontaneously  pursued  to  the  fullest  extent  advantageous  to 
each  and  all " — that  '^  the  time  will  come  when  the  scope  for  al- 
truistic activities  will  not  exceed  the  desire  for  altruistic  satis- 
factions," although  in  these  last  statements  he  seems  to  take 
no  account  of  the  undeniable  fact  that  not  only  is  social  dis- 
cipline moulding  human  nature,  but  human  nature  is  shap- 
ing social  institutions  and  character — not  only  is  the  indi- 
vidual being  acted  upon  by  its  social  environment,  but  it  is  in 
turn  modifying  its  environment  to  fit  its  own  inherent  needs. 
It  would  seem  in  the  light  of  this  fact  that  if  we  attempt  to 
apply  Spencer's  definition  of  life,  '*  the  continuous  adjustment 
of  internal  relations  to  external  relations,"  so  as  to  fully  ex- 
press that  which  includes  both  individual  and  social  life,  we 
must  say  "  the  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  and  exter- 
nal relations  to  one  another." 

It  is,  however,  at  the  very  center  of  Spencer's  theory 
that  we  feel  we  are  being  trifled  with.  He  says  in  his  final 
forecast :  '^  Although  the  altruistic  gratifications  must  remain 
in  a  transfigured  sense  egoistic,  yet  they  will  not  be  egoist- 
ically  pursued — though  pleasure  will  be  gained  by  giving 
pleasure,  yet  the  thought  of  the  sympathetic  pleasure  to  be 
gained  will  not  occupy  consciousness,  but  only  the  thought 
of  the  pleasure  given.  Subjectively  looked  at  the  concilia- 
tion wiU  be  such  that  the  individual  will  not  have  to  balance 
between  self-regarding  impulses  and  other-regarding  im- 
pulses ;  but  instead  those  satisfactions  of  other-regarding 
impulses  which  involve  self-sacrifice,  becoming  rare  and 
much  prized,  will  be  so  unhesitatingly  preferred  that  the 
competition  of  self-regarding  impulses  with  them  will 
scarcely  be  felt.  And  though  altruistic  pleasures  will  be  at- 
tained, yet  the  motive  of  action  will  not  consciously  be  the 
attainment  of  altruistic  pleasure,  but  the  securing  of  others' 
pleasures.    Meanwhile,  the  conciliation  objectively  cousid- 
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ered  will  be  eqaally  complete.  Thoagh  each,  no  longer 
needing  to  maintain  his  egoistic  claims,  will  tend  rather 
when  occasion  offers  to  surrender  them,  yet  others,  similarly 
natared,  will  not  permit  him  in  any  large  measure  to  do  this, 
and  that  falfiUment  of  personal  desires  required  for  comple- 
tion of  his  life  will  thus  be  secured  to  him;  though  not  now 
egoistic  in  the  ordinary  sense,  yet  the  effects  of  due  egoism 
will  be  achieved.  Nor  is  this  all.  As  in  an  early  stage  ego- 
ism is  content  with  claiming  no  more  than  an  equitable  share, 
and  later  insists  on  the  taking  of  equitable  shares  by  others, 
BO  altruism  first  restrains  itself  from  an  undue  share  of  altru- 
istic satisfaction,  and  eventually  rises  to  a  conciliation  under 
which  each  takes  care  that  others  shall  have  their  opportu- 
nities for  altruistic  satisfactions ;  the  highest  altruism  being 
that  which  ministers  not  to  the  egoistic  satisfactions  of 
others  only,  but  also  to  their  altruistic  satisfactions." 

That  is,  since  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive, 
if  I  am  to  be  truly  altruistic  I  must  let  you  give  things  to 
me.  What  Mr.  Spencer  calls  the  ''  highest  altruism  ''  has  a 
familiar  aspect.  We  seem  to  have  met  it  before  in  the  more 
bumble  attire  of  common,  everyday  selfishness.  But  "  a 
rose  by  any  other  name*'  is  just  as  welcome,  and  our  old 
friend  No.  1  is  capable  of  claiming  our  allegiance  if  he  does 
disown  his  old-fashioned  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  objec- 
tionable garb  to  assume  the  ample  cloak  of  ''  the  highest 
altruism.'*  It  would  indeed  be  a  captious  critic  who  would 
quote  fables  about  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  the  ass  in  the 
lion's  skin,  and  prate  of  the  folly  and  short-sightedness  of 
hyix)cri8y,  when  so  great  a  thinker  as  the  author  of  the 
Synthetic  Philosophy  smacks  his  lips  over  this  conclusion: 
"  And  so  there  will  disappear  that  apparently  permanent 
opposition  between  egoism  and  altruism,"  calling  our  atten- 
tion, however,  to  the  minor  consideration  that  "  general 
altruism,  in  its  developed  form,  must  inevitably  resist  indi- 
vidual excesses  of  altruism." 

Egoism  and  altruism  are  one,  since  by  altruism  the 
effects  of  egoism  are  obtained.     Altruism  is  one  side  of  life, 
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egoism  the  other  side — a  just  and  equitable  partition,  such  as 
was  made  between  the  traditional  divorced  man  and  wife 
when  they  divided  their  house,  he  taking  the  inside  and  she 
the  outside.  Were  the  cultured,  erudite  and  penetrating 
Mr.  Spencer  anyone  but  a  true  Briton,  we  might  fancy  him 
chuckling  in  his  sleeve  at  the  clever  way  in  which  he  had 
tricked  words  and  ideas  into  one  more  vicious  circle.  As  it 
is,  we  are  forced  to  give  him  credit  for  sufficient  skill  and 
sleight-of-thought  to  be  able  to  lead,  not  merely  a  large  slice 
of  the  proverbially  credulous  public,  but  to  acc/omplish  the 
much  more  difficult  feat  of  being  himself  taken  in  by  his 
own  joggling.  When  Jacob  bartered  his  mess  of  pottage  for 
the  birthright,  his  own  father  did  not  know  him,  but  blessed 
him  as  his  very  son  Esau,  although  his  voice  was  not  Esau's 
voice,  because,  forsooth,  his  hands  were  hairy.  Rebecca^ 
who  made  the  hairy  gloves,  kept  discreetly  in  the  background  ; 
but  in  the  sympathetic  philosopher  we  have  Rebecca  and 
Isaac  fused.  One  calls  to  mind  what  Thomas  Paine  said  of 
that  gifted  but  reactionary  statesman,  Edmund  Burke:  ^' He 
employs  his  own  talents  to  corrupt  himself.  He  paints  the 
gorgeous  plumage,  but  forgets  the  dying  bird." 

Benjamin  Eidd,  on  the  other  hand,  strips  off  the  pretty 
feathers  of  verbiage,  and  exposes  to  our  astonished  gaze,  not 
a  dying  bird  or  a  living  bird,  but  a  chimera,  a  delusion,  a 
bodiless  phantom,  whose  last  shadow  vaninhes  in  the  re- 
morseless grip  of  the  modern  social  evolutionist.  Concili- 
ation of  the  interests  of  the  individual  with  the  interests  of 
society  Mr.  Kidd  would  say  has  never  existed,  does  not  exist, 
can  never  be  brought  about.  Accepting  as  sound  the  theory 
proposed  by  Professor  Weissmann,  concerning  heredity,  he 
takes  the  stand  that  the  cessation  of  natural  selection  in  the 
human  race  (which  is  the  biological  form  that  such  concili- 
ation as  is  proposed  would  necessarily  take)  must  result  not 
merely  in  a  dead  level,  where  the  interests  of  society  would 
not  be  advanced,  but  in  a  progressive  degeneration,  positively 
detrimental  to  social  welfare.  As  the  highest  forms  of  life 
have   behind   them  an   immense  line  of  ancestry  of  lower 
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deyelopment,  the  tendency  of  all  organisms  to  revert  to  the 
earlier  type  outweighs  in  the  long  ran  the  developmental 
tendencies. 

This  is  corrected  by  that  process  of  selection  which 
means  the  sacrifice  of  the  individaal  to  the  group,  the  present 
to  the  future,  the  lesser  to  the  greater.  For  the  social  organ- 
ism, Mr.  Eidd  distinctly  points  out,  is  composed  of  not  only 
all  tlie  individuals  now  making  up  the  body  social,  but  the 
generations  unborn  and  unthought  of,  in  whose  interests 
individuals  have  always  been  and  must  continue  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. Not  only  is  the  number  of  successful  or  selected  indi- 
viduals small  in  comparison  with  the  numbers  destroyed,  but 
such  is  the  nature  of  progress  that  as  we  proceed  in  civiliza- 
tion the  rivalry  is  keener,  the  stress  severer,  the  pace 
quicker,  and  the  number  of  individuals  who  fail  to  keep  up 
with  the  procession  greater  in  proportion  to  the  general 
advance. 

Man  is  distinguished  from  the  lower  animals  by  the 
possession  of  two  new  forces — first,  reason,  then  the  capacity 
for  acting  under  its  influence,  in  concert  with  his  fellows: 
that  is,  self  conscious  intelligence,  and  the  power  of  social 
organization.  These  two  faculties  are  antagonistic,  and 
"  while  our  evolution  is  pre-eminently  a  social  evolution,  the 
most  profoundly  individualistic,  and  anti-social,  and  anti- 
evolutionary  of  all  human  qualities  is  one  which  tends  to  be 
progressively  developed  in  the  human  race,  namely  reason." 
"  The  teaching  of  reason  to  the  individual,"  says  Mr.  Kidd 
with  a  frankness  which  is  at  least  refreshing  after  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's elegant  double-faced  phrases,  descriptive  of  that  highest 
altruism,  which  is  at  best  transfigured  egoism,  'Hhe  teaching 
of  reason  to  the  individual  must  always  be  that  the  present 
time  aud  his  own  interests  therein  are  all-important  to  him. 
Yet  the  forces  which  are  working  out  our  development  are 
primarily  concerned,  not  with  these  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  with  those  widely  different  interests  of  a  social 
organism  subject  to  quite  other  conditions,  and  possessed  of 
an  indefinitely  longer  life.     The  central  fact  with  which  we 
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are  confronted  in  oar  progreesive  societies  is  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  social  organism  and  those  of  the  individuals  com- 
prising it  are  actually  antagonistic  ;  they  can  never  be  recon- 
ciled ;  they  are  inherently  and  essentially  irreconcilable.'* 
Mr.  Kidd  does  not,  however,  propose  to  leave  matters  in  tiiis 
desperate  state,  and  hastens  to  introduce  a  third  factor  into 
the  problem  by  which  he  accomplishes  the  williug  subordi- 
nation of  the  individual  to  the  social  interests.  This  factor  he 
calls  sympathy,  altruism,  religion.  Man  finds  within  him- 
self no  rational  sanction  for  the  necessary  sacrifice  of  the 
individual  to  the  general  welfare — but  without  himself  he 
constructs  an  ultra-rational  sanction  which  satisfies  him.  Mr. 
Kidd's  warfare  would  seem  then  to  be  waged  not  so  much 
between  the  individual  and  society,  in  the  ordinary  accept- 
ance of  the  terms,  as  between  the  intellect  and  the  sympathy 
of  man — l>etween  science  and  religion — between  the  Knowable 
and  the  Unknowable.  He  seems  not  only  to  forget  that  sym- 
pathy is  as  truly  a  part  of  the  individual  as  is  reason,  but 
also  that  reason  is  as  truly  a  part  of  the  social  instinct  as  is 
sympathy. 

Mr.  Ward,  in  his  Dynamic  Sociology,  points  out  that 
social  instinct  grows  out  of  the  conflict  of  social  desires  as 
truly  as  the  moral  instinct  or  will  grows  out  of  the  conflict 
among  individual  desires,  and  that  these  desires  in  both  cases 
possess  three  elements  :  affection,  reason  and  sympathy.  If 
we  look  upon  affection  as  a  primitive  form  of  sympathy,  we 
have  once  more  reduced  the  terms  of  our  problem  to  the 
inevitable  X  and  Y.  Is  or  is  not  X  equal  to  Y  ?  Are  the 
interests  of  society  identical  or  not  with  the  interests  of  the 
individual  ? 

Let  us  take  one  more  plunge  and  try  if  we  cannot  touch 
bottom  in  this  sea  of  troubles.  In  the  simplest  form  of 
animal  life,  that  of  the  single  cell,  the  growth  of  the  indi- 
vidual proceeds  until  it  is  confronted  by  the  fact  that  the 
cubic  contents  of  any  solid  increase  faster  than  its  surface — 
the  geometric  law  that  the  surface  varies  as  the  square  of 
the  dimensions,  while  the  mass  varies  as  their  cube.     Since 
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the  surface  of  a  protozoan  is  the  source  of  his  life — the  aye- 
nue  through  which  he  gets  the  light,  air  and  food  which 
enable  him  to  exist,  the  amoeba  does  not  forget  his  Euclid, 
but  obediently  falls  into  two  pieces  as  soon  as  the  point  of 
balance  between  his  alimental  exterior  and  his  hungry  inner 
self  is  reached.  The  enlargement  of  his  nutritive  area,  con- 
sequent upon  this  division,  makes  further  development  pos- 
sible, and  this  simplest  form  of  reproduction  is  clearly  a  part 
of  that  activity  which  we  recognize  to  be  not  merely  the  law 
of  life,  but  life  itself.  In  this  primal  form  there  is  surely  no 
reason  to  question  the  identity  of  interest  between  growth 
and  reproduction,  between  the  individual  and  the  group  ;  the 
only  opposition  we  can  conceive  is  between  development  and 
stagnation,  between  progress  and  equilibrium,  between  life 
and  that  stability  which  is  the  negation  of  life,  and  which  we 
sometimes  figure  as  a  positive  thing  under  the  name  ^'  Death.^' 
The  disposition  to  assume  that  the  interests  of  the  individual 
as  such  are  somehow  anti-social — that  they  interfere  with  the 
welfare  of  the  group  and  are  interfered  with  by  the  working 
out  of  group  interests — ceiiainly  finds  little  material  to  work 
upon  in  the  earliest  stages  of  animal  life. 

When  we  consider  the  more  complex  organisms,  if  we 
inquire  into  the  life  of  any  animal  differentiated  into  the  two 
kinds  of  cells,  which  may  quite  properly,  if  we  accept  Weiss- 
mann's  reasonings  as  correct,  be  distinguished  as  individual 
and  social  cells,  we  find  a  division  of  labor.  The  body  cells 
take  care  of  the  nutritive  functions,  while  the  social  cells 
perpetuate  the  life  made  possible  by  the  body  cells.  Not 
only  is  the  reproductive  system,  constituting,  as  it  were,  the 
biological  organ  of  the  social  instinct,  dependent  upon  the 
somatic  or  individual  activity,  but  the  body  proper  is  in  turn 
invigorated  and  rejuvenated  by  the  action  of  the  generative 
system.  To  ask  which  is  fundamental  and  which  is  acces- 
sory is  to  ask  the  time-honored  question  of  the  chick  and  the 
egg — which  comes  first — a  question  around  which  modern 
scholasticism  may  exhaust  itself  in  argument  and  benefit 
human  kind  probably  as  immeasurably  as  did  the  mediaeval 
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8chola8tioism,  which  gravely  debated  the  respeotive  merits  of 

tweedledum  and  tweedledee. 

On  the  one  side  the  timid,  oonservatiyey  doubting  half  of 

mankind,  fearing  development  as  it  fears  death,  recalcitrant 

against  change,  warns  us  that  the  interests  of  the  individual 

are  bound  up  with  the  present,  preservative  of  the  past, 

indifferent  to  the  future.    Him  the  scientist,  if  not  the  poet, 

views  thus  (p.  82,  Stetson's  "  In  This  Our  World  :"  "  A  Con- 

servative"): 

A  Conservative. 

The  garden  beds  I  wandered  by 

One  bright  and  oheerfnl  mom. 
When  I  foaDd  a  Dew-fledged  batterfly 

A-sittiDg  on  a  thorn, 
A  black  and  crimson  bntterfly, 

All  dolef al  aud  forlorn. 

I  thought  that  life  could  have  no  sting 

To  infant  butterflies. 
So  I  gazed  on  this  unhappy  thing 

With  wonder  and  surprise. 
While  sadly  with  his  waving  wing 

He  wiped  his  weeping  eyes. 

Said  I,  *'  What  can  the  matter  be  7 

Why  weepeet  thou  so  sore  7 
With  garden  fair  and  sunlight  free 

And  flowers  in  goodly  store  T 
Bat  he  only  turned  away  from  me 

And  burst  into  a  roar. 

Cried  he,  ^  My  legs  are  thin  and  few, 

Where  once  I  had  a  swarm  I 
Soft,  fuzzy  fur — a  joy  to  view — 

Once  kept  my  body  warm  I 
Before  these  flapping  wing-things  grew, 

To  hamper  and  deform  T' 

At  that  ontrageons  bug  I  shot 

The  fnry  of  mine  eye ; 
Said  I,  in  scorn  all  burning  hot. 

In  rage  and  anger  high, 
**  Yon  ignominious  idiot  I 

Those  wings  are  made  to  fly  T 
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*'  I  do  Dot  want  to  fly  P  said  be, 

"  I  only  want  to  sqairm.'' 
And  he  drooped  bis  wiDgs  dejectedly. 

Bat  still  bis  voice  was  firm: 
**  I  do  Dot  want  to  be  a  fly  I 

I  want  to  be  a  worm  T* 

0  yesterday  Id  an  known  lack  f 
To-day  of  anknown  bliss ! 

1  left  my  fool  in  red  and  black ; 
The  last  I  saw  was  this — 

The  oreatnre  madly  climbing  back 
Into  his  chrysalis  I 

—CharlotU  Perkin$  SUUon,  "  In  Thu  Our  World,''  p.  82. 

On  tk^  other  hand,  the  repreBentative  of  stirring,  confi- 
dent, hopeful  organization  and  progress,  seeing  no  virtue  in 
more  lovely  forms,  and  not  infrequently  taunting  his  smaller 
brother  and  nagging  him  in  high  and  mighty  fashion, 
expresses  himself  somewhat  in  this  strain  (Stetson's  *' Amoe- 
boid Cell"): 

The  Amcebold  Cell. 

Said  the  Specialized  Oell  to  the  Amoeboid  Cell, 
Why  don't  yoa  develop  like  me  ? 

Jast  combine  with  the  othera, 

Unite  with  yonr  brothers, 
And  i^row  to  a  thing  yoa  can  see  I 
An  organized  creature  like  me  I 

Said  the  Amoeboid  Cell  to  the  Specialised  Oell, 
Bat  where  woald  my  liberty  be  ? 

If  I'm  one  with  a  class, 

I  should  lose  in  the  mass 
All  my  Individaalitee ! 
And  that  is  a  horror  to  me  I 

Said  the  Specialized  Cell  to  the  Amoeboid  Cell, 
What  good  does  it  do  yoa  to-day  7 

You're  amorphous  and  small. 

You've  no  organs  at  all. 
You  can't  even  get  out  of  the  way  I 
You  can't  half  understand  what  I  say  I 
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Said  the  Amceboid  Cell  to  the  Specialized  Cell, 
Bat  Fm  independeDt  and  free  I 

I  oan  float  as  I  please 

In  these  popalons  seas, 
I'm  not  fastened  to  anjbodee  ! 
I  have  personal  freedom^  yoa  see  I 

And  when  I  want  orcrans  and  members  and  sooh, 
I  project  them— an  arm  or  a  wing ; 
I  oan  change  as  I  will, 
But  70a  have  to  keep  still- 
Just  a  part  of  the  mass  where  70a  cling  ! 
You  can  never  be  bat  one  thing ! 

Said  the  Specialized  Cell  to  the  Amoeboid  Oell, 
What  70a  Ba7  is  andoabtedl7  trae ; 

Bat  Fd  rather  be  part 

Of  a  thing  with  a  heart 
Than  tbe  whole  of  a  creature  like  70a  I 
A  memberless  morsel  like  70a  ! 

You  6a7  70u're  immortal  and  separate  and  free — 
Yet  70u've  died  b7  the  billion  before; 
Just  a  speck  in  the  slime 
At  the  birthda7  of  Time — 
And  70U  never  can  be  an7  more  ! 
As  70U  are,  70a* ve  no  future  in  store  I 

Yoa  sa7  70a  can  be  man7  things  in  7our8elf — 
Yet  7ou're  all  just  alike  to  the  end  I 

I  am  part  of  a  whole — 

Of  a  thing  with  a  soul — 
And  the  wbole  is  the  unit,  m7  friend  I 
But  that  70U  can  scarce  comprehend. 

Yoa  are  on]7  7oar8elf— just  a  series  of  ones ; 
You  can  onl7  sa7  V I  "—never  "we ;" 

All  of  U8  are  combined 

In  a  bod7  with  mind, 
And  we  are  the  creatures  70U  see  I 
And  the  creature  feeds  ui — which  ia  me! 

And  being  combined  in  a  bod7  like  that, 
It  can  wi8el7  provide  us  with  food  ; 

And  we  var7  and  change 

In  a  limitless  range — 
We  are  specialized  now,  for  our  good  ! 
And  we  each  do  our  work— as  we  should  I 
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What  proiectioD  baye  70a  from  the  ohaooes  of  Fate? 
What  proyiMion  have  70a  for  the  morrow  T 
Yoa  get  food  when  it  drops, 
And  70Q  die  when  it  stops. 
Ton  can*t  gi?e  or  take,  lend  or  borrow  I 
Ton  helpless  free-agent  of  sorrow  ( 

Jnst  then  came  a  frost,  and  the  Amoeboid  Gell 
Died  oat  b7  the  billion  again  ; 

Bat  the  Specialised  Gell 

In  the  bod7  felt  well, 
And  rejoiced  in  his  place  in  the  brain — 
The  dead  level  of  life  with  a  brain. 

—CharloUe  Perkins  SUUon,  ""In  Thi$  Our  WorW*  p.  99. 

But  when  we  recognize  that  the  law  of  being,  which 
underlies  both  uni-cellular  and  multi-cellular  animal  forma, 
and  which  manifests  itself  differently  under  varying  condi- 
tions, is  the  same  identical  force  which  we  call  growth, 
development,  progress,  activity — or,  better  still,  simply  life, 
which  is  all  there  is — this  mutual  want  of  toleration  between 
Amoeboid  cell  and  the  specialized  organism  becomes  incom- 
prehensible, or,  at  best,  superficial.  Each  is  living  out  his 
nature  and  the  appareut  contrasts  are  transfigured  in  the 
light  of  the  larger  law  which  controls  them  both. 

But  this  is  all  biology,  and,  even  if  sound,  only  illus- 
trative. Man's  hold  on  society  is  more  complex  and  in  some 
ways  the  parallel  is  not  easy  to  establish.  At  the  risk  of 
seeming  to  draw  a  knot  tighter,  the  sometimes  strained  rela- 
tion between  the  animal  and  social  organism,  let  us  notice 
that  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  fully  elaborated  analysis  of  the  subject, 
points  out  that  the  two  essential  social  forces  fall  in  line 
with  the  biological  forces  of  nutrition  and  reproduction,  and 
that  the  apparently  *'  pre-established  harmony "  between 
man  and  nature,  or  the  individual  and  the  race,  in  reality 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  natural  selection,  is  one  of 
the  primal  conditions  of  the  existence  of  either.  To  say  this 
harmony  is  not  perfect,  that  individuals  exist  who  are  less 
social  than  others,  is  only  to  assert  the  familiar  fact  that 
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variations  in  human  kind,  as  in  the  lower  animals  and  plants, 
are  not  all  of  equal  advantage  and  power. 

That  the  socializing  of  the  individual  is  going  on  in  the 
perpetual  creation  of  which  we  are  all  a  part,  is  no  less  true 
than  that  the  individualizing  of  the  social  adjustment  is 
proceeding.  But  the  nature  of  this  process  would  seem  to 
be  not  so  much  that  of  struggle  between  the  individual  and 
the  social  unit  as  of  a  growth  on  the  part  of  man  through 
both  his  immediate  and  his  permanent  interests,  through 
both  his  personal  and  social  nature,  toward  a  larger  and 
completer  life.  To  quote  Mr.  Ward  once  more,  *'  the  social 
instinct  and  the  moral  instinct  are  so  closely  allied  that  they 
may  be  regarded  to  a  great  extent  as  identical,^'  and  develop 
pari  passu  as  civilization  advances. 

Individualization  is  the  watchword  of  the  age,  not  less 
than  organization.  If  the  distinguishing  discovery  of  our 
time  is  the  discovery  of  the  power  to  combine,  it  is  because 
in  all  departments  of  social,  political,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial life  isolation  is  a  blunder  for  each  as  well  as  for  all,  and 
results  not  only  in  helplessness  and  apathy,  but  in  death 
itself.  In  so  far  as  the  individual  isolates  himself  from  his 
fellows,  he  injures  not  only  the  body  social,  but  cripples  and 
stunts  his  own  capabilities  We  may  go  further  and  say 
that  any  set  of  men,  who  fail  to  share  the  common  life,  have 
cut  themselves  off  from  the  source  of  their  strength  and  are 
doomed  to  extermination.  Blue  blood  runs  thin  in  a  few 
generations  unless  reinforced  by  a  vigorous,  ruddy  admix- 
ture. 

The  law  is  everywhere  the  same.  Isolation  is  the  enemy 
of  both  individuality  and  sociability.  A  nation  like  the 
Chinese  is  not  on  a  footing  with  its  civilized  sisters  because 
its  moral  and  social  instincts  are  uuroused,  and  there  is 
hardly  one  of  us  who  cannot  bear  witness  that  life  is  dreary 
and  barren  to  us  in  proportion  as  we  live  to  ourselves  as 
individuals  alone. 

Modern  scientific  methods  and  modern  altruistic  convic- 
tions   are  at    one    in   recognizing    that    man  deprived    of 
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oomradeship  by  circumstances  or  law  goes  back  to  the  bru- 
tality from  which  he  comes,  and  that  the  same  impulse  urges 
OS  on  toward  individual  and  social  salvation. 

As  man  bears  in  his  body  traces  and  glimpses  of  the 
history  of  the  race,  so  in  his  whole  character  he  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  social  nature  that  has  moulded  him  and  been 
moulded  by  him,  that  is  part  of  him  and  of  which  he  is  part. 
The  embryonic  development  of  physical  man  sums  up  the 
race  in  the  individual  no  less  than  the  aggregate  of  men  on 
the  earth  to-day  sums  up  the  individuals  into  the  race.  And 
although  the  race  advances  in  total  achievement,  as  one 
individual  can  never  do,  her  memories  preserved  in  books 
and  other  perishable  relics  are  only  logical  and  intelligible 
in  the  mind  of  man.  If  life  is  the  primal  fact  of  the 
universe,  living  is  the  unfolding  of  that  primal  fact  through 
forms  proceeding  from  simple  to  complex,  from  undiffer- 
entiated protoplasm  to  humanity  itself.  And  many  of  those 
who  have  been  foremost  to  catch  the  spirit,  if  not  to  master 
the  data,  of  true  living,  have  come  to  realize  that 

Only  through  man  can  humankind 
Rise  to  its  fallest  meed  of  power ; 

Only  through  share  in  corporate  life 
Can  man  reoeive  his  heavenly  dower. 

The  force  to  which  both  owe  their  birth 
Works  for  advance  in  race  and  clod, 

And  their  joint  growth  makes  manifest 
The  eternal  unity  of  God. 

Aqnes  S.  Holbbook. 


ALUMNI   DAY 


May   26,  1806. 


MORNING. 

The  fifth  annual  basiness  meeting  of  the  Alamni  Asbo- 
ciation  was  held  in  the  Chapel  on  the  morning  of  May  26, 
1896,  after  the  Association  had  listened  to  addresses  by 
Agnes  S.  Holbrook,  M.  A.,  '96,  and  Bichard  L.  Sandwick, 
'95.  In  the  absence  of  President  Ashley,  A.  H.  Bamhisel, 
'93,  presided. 

The  principal  matter  brought  before  the  Association  was 

the  resolution  of  O.  Hopkins,  '95,  on  the  organization   of 

local  alumni  societies: 

Resolved,  That  for  the  better  preeentation  of  the  interests  of  this 
UDiversity  in  the  various  parts  of  this  and  of  other  States,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  college  memories  and  fellowship  among  the 
Alumni  of  our  Alma  Mater,  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  this  Association  to  adopt  a  plan  upon  which  local  associations  may  be 
formed  in  all  places  or  towns  where  a  sufficient  number  of  snch  Alumni 
are  to  be  found.  Further,  tbat  said  committee  prescribe  snoh  officers  as 
it. thinks  beet,  the  purposes  for  which  such  associations  are  formed  and 
their  connection  with  this  Association. 

O.  Hopkins,  '95,  George  E.  Crothers,  '95,  and  Charles 
E.  Cox,  M.  A.,  '93,  were  appointed  a  committee  on  local 
alumni  associations. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  that  the  Executive 
Committee  be  given  power  to  act  on  the  report  of  this 
committee. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed 
to  print  addresses  given,  uniform  with  previous  addresses, 
as  soon  as  there  was  money,  and  to  distribute  them  by 
mail. 
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C.  W.  Greene,  '92,  and  F.  J.  Teggart,  '94,  were  appointed 
to  audit  Treasurer's  report.  The  completed  report  of 
1894-95  and  the  incomplete  report  for  1895-96  were  read  by 
the  Treasurer. 

F.  J.  Teggart,  '94,  was  voted  Cataloguer  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  A.  H.  Barnhisel,  '93 ;  Vice-President,  F.  J.  Teg- 
gart, '94 ;  Secretary,  C.  S.  Stoltenberg,  '96 ;  Treasurer,  C.  E. 
Cox,  M.  A.,  '93.  Executive  Committee— C.  K.  Field,  '95, 
Chairman  ;  C.  8.  Stoltenberg,  '96,  Secretary ;  C.  E.  Cox,  M. 
A.,  '93 ;  Treasurer  ;  H.  D.  Stearns,  '92 ;  Bertha  Chapman, 
'95. 

Adjournment. 

AFTERNOON. 

The  first  Alumni  luncheon  was  served  in  the  dining- 
room  of  Encina  Hall  on  tlie  afternoon  of  Alumni  Day. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  a  general  desire  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  reunion  be  made  a  regular  feature  of  Alumni 
Day. 

A  letter  of  regret  was  received  from  Trustee  F.  E. 
Spencer,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

'*  I  assare  yon  that  nothing  short  of  this  imperative  demand  upon 
my  time  would  permit  me  from  meetinfir  with  the  Alumni  of  the  Univer- 
sity, for  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  which  I  have  a  great  solioitnde  and 
have  labored  so  much  to  have  maintained  and  perpetuated.  May  the 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  ever  stand  and  grow  to  be  the  cherished 
Alma  Mater  of  its  present  and  future  Alumni  and  the  mutual  pride  of 
both.  Sincerely  yours,  Fbanois  E.  Sfbnceb.** 

The  following  toasts  were  responded  to  informally: 
A.  H.  Barnhisel,  President-elect  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, presiding  as  toast  master,  spoke  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  especially  Ladies  and  Oentlemen  of  the  Class 
of  '96:  This  is  a  very  solemn  occasion.  We  are  met  in  behalf  of  those  of 
yon  who  are  soon  to  shuffle  off  these  college  days,  to  administer  the  last 
sad  rites  within  onr  power  to  perform.  It  is  my  privilege  or  misfortune 
to  extend  to  you  the  formal  and  official  welcome  to  the  ranks  of  those 
dear  departed  ones  who  have  gone  before.    And  there  is  somewhat  of  a 
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gmesome,  a  fiendisli  and  a  morbid  pleasure  as  we  extend  to  yon  oar 
bony  fingers  and  give  yoa  welcome  to  our  cold,  mysterioas  world. 

From  the  lime  that  you  enrolled  as  freshmen  yoa  have  looked  for- 
ward with  expectation  to  these  triumphant  hours,  when  you  should  be 
the  observed  of  all  observers;  when  the  importance  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, the  profesBor9  in  the  Faculty  and  the  President  of  the  institu- 
tion should  all  be  obscured  by  the  abnndance  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
various  honors  that  should  be  done  to  you.  But  I  fancy  there  are  few 
of  you  who  have  cared  or  scarcely  dared  to  look  beyond  these  present 
scenes  to  those  uncertainties  that  await  you  hereafter,  when  your  names 
should  no  longer  be  college  names,  when  your  college  games  and  college 
fames  should  eternally  be  ended.  If  you  have  dared  to  think  of  those 
times  at  all,  I  imagine  you  have  dreamed  of  some  return— when  you 
might  once  more  be  observed  of  all  observers.  And  you  have  dreamed 
of  being  heroized  and  lionized  on  that  return,  and  pointed  at  by  groups 
of  awe-inspired  gazers,  who  would  whisper  of  you  as  some  hero  of  by- 
gone days— and  sigh  a  wish  that  they  were  such  as  you  are.  And  some- 
time you  will  return  and  find  your  dreams  were  only  dreams.  You  will 
find  that  times  and  scenes  have  changed,  and  you  will  feel  a  trifle  less 
at  home  than  you  thought  you*d  feel.  You  will  see  some  friends;  they 
all  were  under-classmen  when  you  ivere  here.  They  will  grasp  your 
hand  and  say  how  glad  they  are  to  see  you  I  And  then  they  will  scratch 
their  heads  and  recall,  if  they  can,  some  great  thing  that  you  have  done, 
and  BO  please  you  with  a  cbat  on  some  remaining  topic  of  common  con- 
versation. But  if  tbey  fail,  which  usually  4bey  will,  they  will  grip  your 
hand  the  tighter  and  swear  with  college  oaths,  swear  by  their  major 
professors,  how  glad  tbey  are  to  see  you  I 

Now,  I  wonlduH  iusinuate  that  such  greetings  will  not  be  sincere. 
I  know  they  will;  but  the  very  effort  that  will  be  made  to  make  you  feel 
at  home,  to  make  yon  feel  as  you  used  to  feel,  will  pain  you,— will  make 
yon  see,  as  you  never  dreamed  of  seeing,  how  transient  a  thing  a  college 
memory  is;  and  then  you  will  know  that  in  comparison  with  your 
importance  in  this  college  world,  the  importance  of  the  freshest  of  the 
freshmen  will  be  sublime.  I  know  His  true;  IVe  had  those  dreams  and 
I've  returne-d ;  I've  walked  the  campus  up  and  down  and  passed  the 
groups  of  students  on  the  Quad,  and  as  I  passed  them  I  could  hear  them 
whisper,  and  I  fancied  I  could  hear  them  say:  "Poor  fellow,  he*s  an 
alumnus;  he  died  in  '93.*' 

Bat  your  pleasures  are  not  all  over  and  your  sadness  is  not  all  to 
be.  If  our  lives  are  blessed  with  progress,  they  must  be  filled  with  sad- 
ness for  those  things  we  leave  behind.  Every  natural  change  closes 
upon  some  breaking  scenes  of  gloom  and  darkness,  only  to  open  upon 
brighter  and  more  enduring  scenes.  For  you  tbe  actualities  of  your 
college  days  are  ended,  but  there  lie  before  you  all  vastly  better  and 
more  glorious  days ;   if  not,  your  college  for  you  has  been  a  failure. 
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You  haTo  fi Dished  the  Freshman  and  the  Senior  years;  you  are  now  to 
enroll  yoarselves  a^n  as  freshmen  in  the  college  ooarse  of  life.  Yoa*ll 
have  no  Profs  there;  you'll  have  no  final  exam's  there;  bat  yoa*ll  pass, 
if  yon  ever  do  pass,  on  the  reoords  yon  make  every  day. 

1*11  not  add  the  useless  information  that  the  world  is  waiting  for 
yon,  with  open  arms  and  open  wonder,  scarcely  d^uring  to  make  a  move 
until  they  know  the  various  coarses  yon  may  parane.  Yon  have  heard 
all  that  for  the  last  four  years.  I  will  only  add  the  sincerity  of  oar 
cordiality  as  we  welcome  yoa  to  those  college  shelves  on  which  we,  too, 
have  been  relegated  in  the  past,  and  I  assure  yon,  kind  friends,  there  is 
always  room  at  the  top. 

R.  L.  Wilbur,  President  of  '96,  responded  for  the  grad- 
uating class,  and  gave  assurance  of  their  loyalty  to  Alma 
Mater  and  the  Alumni  Association,  of  which  they  now  became 
members. 

A.  R.  Cotton,  Jr.,  '94,  spoke  on  the  text,  "And  it's  a 
cold,  cold  world,"  considering  himself  qualified,  in  company 
with  certain  other  young  lawyers  of  common  acquaintance, 
to  treat  the  subject  sympathetically.  The  University  was 
founded,  he  said,  in  order  that  persons  could  be  better  quali- 
fied to  undergo  the  storms  of  the  world,  and  these,  in  turn, 
were  able  to  make  life  f^r  pleasanter  for  their  fellow-men. 

Mary  Roberts  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  '96,  speaking  on  "The 
Graduate  Student,"  said: 

*'  The  ^radnate  student  is  especially  difficalt  to  classify,  because  his 
course  was  individual  and  peculiar.  Out  of  102,  sixty-seven  have  taken 
their  first  or  second  degrees  at  Stanford,  three  from  the  University 
of  California,  three  from  Cornell,  two  each  from  the  University  of  the 
Pacific,  University  of  Nevada  and  St  Vincent's,  one  each  from  Harvard, 
Yale  and  Princeton,  one  each  from  twenty  other  less  distinguished 
colleges.  Why  did  they  come?  Prompted  by  a  sense  of  inadequate 
training,  some,  perhapH,  are  *  waiting  for  a  job,'  attracted  by  the  ideas 
of  freedom  and  comradeship,  characteristic  of  Stanford,  or  attracted  by 
the  climate.  Who  they  are  and  where  they  come  from  is  less  important 
tban  what  they  intend  to  do.  The  woman  gradaate  finds  the  world  not 
adjusted  to  her ;  she  is,  as  yet,  the  exceptional  woman.  Sixty  or 
seventy-five  per  cent  will  marry.  The  woman  graduate  will  find  oppor- 
tunity in  secondary  education,  the  hygiene  of  women  and  children,  local 
government,  and  perhaps  solve  the  domestic  labor  problem.  One  pre- 
eminent duty  greets  the  man  graduate:  the  world  is  calling  for  the 
honest  man,  the  intelligent,  well-trained  man  in  political  and  civic 
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adminiBtratioD.    The  graduate  who  shirka  thia  duty  ia  falae  to  his  Alma 
Mater.** 

Charles  E.  Field,  '95,  spoke  in  verse  as  follows: 

Wheo,  in  obedieooe  to  a  call 

Upon  my  Stanford  loyalty, 
I  rise  within  Eooina  Hall 

To  voice  the  feeling  stirred  in  me. 
It  is  not  easy  to  express, 

Through  saoh  a  modest  muse  as  mine, 
The  thoughts  of  mirth  and  tenderness 

This  plaoe,  these  people,  call  in  line, 
When  you  and  I  are  haok  to  stay 
An  hour  or  so,  Alumni  Day. 

Almost  five  vivid  years  ago 

We  entered  in  at  yonder  door. 
Took  random  places,  high  or  low, 

And  looked  our  fellow-messmates  o*er; 
Then,  never  faltering,  hand  in  hand. 

We  met  the  omnipresent  Bean, 
Survivors  of  that  tortured  band, — 

You  know  the  grisly  foe  I  mean! 
And  looking  round  you,  you  must  say, 
Sweet  is  the  change.  Alumni  Day. 

And  yet  the  change  so  little  is 

Since  that  first  day  we  entered  here. 
This  meal  is  rich  in  memories 

Of  that  immortal  freshman  year; 
*  For  all  of  us  were  freshmen  then. 

Although,  as  Dr.  Jordan  says, 
A  certain  number  bore  with  them 

The  taint  of  other  colleges; 
That  stain  was  wholly  purged  away 
Before  the  first  Alunmi  Day. 

We  meet.  Alumni  Pioneers, 

To  welcome  to  our  ranks  to-day 
Another  class  at  time  of  tears. 

Another  class  that  goes  away; 
And  Ninety-six  has  been  so  great 

A  part  of  our  own  history  here, 
We  can  but  find  a  lonely  state 

Of  things,  beginning  with  next  year. 
And  feel  too  much  has  gone  away, — 

Until  the  next  Alumni  Day. 
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So«  more  and  more,  this  day  shall  mean, 

Not  only  coming  back  again 
To  view  each  well-remembered  aoene, 

And  walk  the  ways  we  cherished  then; 
Bat  in  the  friendships  we  renew, 

The  sight  of  faces,  missed  a  year. 
Shall  join  with  each  loved  spot  we  view 

And  make  our  coming  doably  dear, 
When  yon  and  I  are  back  to  stay 

A  little  while,  Alumni  Day  I 

President  Jordan  spoke  of  ''  Crises  "  and  gave  an  outline 
of  the  University's  policy  and  the  principles  for  which  it 
stands,  that  was  listened  to  with  intense  interest. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  President's  talk  those  present 
rose  and  sang,  ''  Hail,  Stanford,  Hail!"  and  the  first  luncheon 
was  voted  a  complete  success. 

EVENING. 

In  the  evening  the  Commencement  Promenade  in  the 
Quadrangle,  under  the  auspices  of  the  class  of  ^6,  was  a 
brilliant  affair  and  many  alumni  were  present 


Treasurer's  Report  for  1895-96. 


The  condition  of  the  treasury  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University, on  May  26, 1896,  was  as  follows,  to- wit: 

Beoeived  from  balanoe  of  last  year $  1  80 

One  fee  for  1894-95 1  00 

Seventy-eight  fees  for  1895-96 78  00 

For  Alnmni  Publications 20 

Total  received 381  00 

Paid  postage  on  Addresses,  Stamps  and  Stamped  Envelopes  $18  41 

Printing  Due  Bills 1  75 

Writing  Tablet 15 

Mimeographing  Circular    2  65 

Total  paid ....  $22  96 

Balance  on  hand $58  04 
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BeoeiTed  dnoe  May  26, 1896,  twelve  fees  for  1895-96 $12  00 

Paid  for  Invitations,  Slips  and  Mena  Oards 9  00 

Envelopes  for  Invitations 76 

Typewriting  part  of  Miss  Holbrook's  address 2  25 

Total $12  00 

Ohas.  E.  Cox,  Treaturer. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Local  Organizations. 


The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Assooiation  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  to  oonsider  the  reso- 
lution offered  providing  for  the  organization  of  local  Alumni  associa- 
tions beg  to  make  the  following  report: 

We  advise  the  organization  of  local  Alumni  associations  of  the 
graduates  of  this  University  wherever  a  sufficient  number  of  such  grad- 
uates are  to  be  found. 

1.  The  object  of  these  associations  shall  be  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  this  University  by  giving  information  to  the  public  of  its  advan- 
tages as  an  educational  institution,  by  aiding  its  organizations  when 
making  tours,  and  by  constituting  a  bureau  of  information  to  graduates 
of  this  University  who  are  visiting  where  a  local  organization  exists. 

2.  Organization : 

(1)  Members  of  these  associations  shall  be  persons  duly  graduated 
from  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

(2)  The  officers  of  aforesaid  organizations  shall  be  a  president, 
secretary,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  this  University,  giving 
the  name  and  address  of  the  officers  of  such  local  organization  by  the 
first  day  of  March  in  each  year  and  render  to  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  Alumni  Association  such  other  assistance  as  may  become  necessary. 

O.  Hopkins,  '95, 

Ghas.  E.  Cox,  M.  A.,  '93, 

Geo.  E.  Gbothebs,  '95, 

Committee. 
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